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CHAPTER  I. 

1803 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  MR.  PITT  AND  MR.  ROSE,  FROM  JANUARY  TO 
JUNE,  1803 — MR.  ROSE’S  DIARIES  FOR  FEBRUARY  AND  APRIL,  1803. 

[The  long  correspondence  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
ex-secretary  for  the  Treasury,  on  matters  of  finance, 
a portion  of  which  only  is  given  here,  shows  that  lie 
took  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  financial  schemes  of 
the  Administration,  while  lie  was  out  of  office,  as  if  he 
had  been  still  presiding  over  its  councils.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  his  successor,  if  lie  had  taken  the 
same  pains  to  sift  the  facts  and  ascertain  the  truth ; 
but  it  is  important,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
character,  to  observe,  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  any 
private  or  selfish  motives,  but  solely  by  his  solicitude 
for  the  public  good.  He  had  no  wish  to  turn  Adding- 
ton out,  or  to  take  his  place.  On  the  contrary,  he 
endeavoured  to  open  his  eyes,  by  private  expostulation, 
von.  ii. a 
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to  the  mistakes  into  which  from  want  of  experience  he 
had  fallen,  and  would  have  assisted  him  in  turning 
aside  the  mortification  of  retracting  his  erroneous 
statements.  But  when  the  infatuated  Minister  was 
“like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ears,  and  re- 
fuseth  to  listen  to  wisdom,”  he  preferred  the  public 
good  to  private  friendship,  and  resolved  to  expose  the 
faults  w hich  he  was  not  permitted  to  correct.  Perhaps 
he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  make  this  sacrifice 
of  his  feelings,  if  he  had  not  been  strongly  urged  to 
it  by  Mr.  Rose  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  : but  to  say, 
that  their  “ unfriendly  insinuations  gradually  rendered 
him  indisposed  to  a just  and  candid  view  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Government,”  is  not  consistent  with  the 
truth.  Their  arguments  may  be  seen  in  their  owm 
letters,  which  will  be  given  in  the  sequel.  Hostile 
they  undoubtedly  were ; but  they  had  not  the  effect 
attributed  to  them. 

In  Mr.  Pitt’s  line  of  conduct  there  was  no  want 
of  justice,  or  of  candour.  It  is  described  with  perfect 
truth  in  a letter  from  Lord  Melville  to  Mr.  Adding- 
ton : — “ As  matter  of  private  gratification,  Mr.  Pitt 
has  the  reverse  of  any  wish  to  return  to  official  situ- 
ation ; and  if  the  present  Administration  prove  them- 
selves competent  to  carry  on  the  Government  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  success,  his  wishes,  to  be 
able  to  support  them  out  of  office,  are  precisely  the 
same  as  they  were  at  their  first  formation.  He  does 
not,  however,  disguise  from  me,  that  many  things  have 
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occurred,  both  in  relation  to  their  transactions  with 
foreign  powers,  and  with  regard  to  the  financial  opera- 
tions  and  statements  of  the  Treasury,  which  have  given 
him  sincere  concern ; and  if  it  were  not  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  critical  moment  of  the 
country,  he  doubts  how  far,  considering  the  connexion 
he  has  had  for  so  many  years  with  its  financial  affairs, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  refrain  so  long  from  stating 
to  the  public  the  fatal  errors  which,  he  is  satisfied, 
exist  in  the  statement  made  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  national  revenue,  compared  with  the  charges 
upon  it.  As  things  now  stand,  he  is  induced  from  all 
these  considerations,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  ad- 
here to  the  resolution  of  continuing  his  residence  where 
he  is,  and  refraining  from  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sions in  Parliament.  From  the  state  of  his  health, 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  come  forward  except  an 
urgent  sense  of  public  duty,  and  a distinct  knowledge 
that  his  services  are  thought  essential  both  in  the 
highest  quarter  and  by  all  those  with  whom  he  might 
have  to  act  confidentially.” 

If  there  are  any,  who  wish  to  investigate  the 
facts  which  confirm  these  statements,  they  will  be 
found  in  the  next  series  of  letters.  To  others  they 
may  not  seem  to  have  much  interest  at  the  present 
time : but  there  is  one  in  reply  to  Mr.  Rose,  who 
had  intimated  his  intention  to  attack  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  a model  of  mild  and  considerate  ex- 
postulation, to  dissuade  him  from  a proceeding  which, 
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being  premature,  would  compromise  his  character  and 
damage  his  policy.  This  appeal  to  friendship  was 
not  made  in  vain.  In  another  letter,  he  animad- 
verts upon  the  faithlessness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  his  shameless  demand  upon  the  public  purse,  to 
pay  for  his  extravagance,  his  conscience  being  callous, 
and  his  selfishness  insatiable.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  stated  on  the  4th  of  March,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  account  between  his 
Royal  Highness  and  his  creditors  had  been  prepared 
and  submitted  to  his  inspection,  and  the  propositions 
founded  on  it  declared  by  the  Prince  to  be  according 
to  his  wishes ; in  consequence  of  which  his  income 
was  to  be  125,000/.  a year,  besides  the  revenues  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Nearly  800,000/.  had  been 
already  paid  to  his  creditors,  and  it  was  distinctly 
stated,  that  no  debt  could  have  been  incurred  since 
1795,  without  a violation  of  the  Act  then  passed  for 
the  payment  of  the  heavy  debts  which  he  had  incurred. 
And  yet,  he  now  felt  called  upon  to  declare,  that  he 
was  still  exposed  to  debts,  for  which  no  provision  had 
been  made,  but  which  he  considered  himself  bound 
in  honour  to  discharge.  The  honour  consisting  in 
getting  the  country  to  pay  them  for  him. 

And  yet  Mr.  Fox  had  the  assurance  to  talk  of  the 
Prince  having  redeemed  his  character  by  the  most 
prudential  regnrd  to  pecuniary  affairs,  and  a system 
of  economy,  which  it  was  scarcely  natural  to  expect 
in  such  a situation.  Thus  it  appears  again,  that 
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the  Tories  were  the  defenders  of  the  public  purse, 
while  the  Whigs  were  for  opening  it  to  the  widest 
extent,  in  order  that  the  Prince  might  be  able  to  live 
in  “ splendour  and  magnificence,”  at  the  nation’s  cost. 
The  sum  that  he  wanted  was  never  explicitly  stated  ; 
but  Mr.  Sheridan  hinted  that  100,000/.  might  be 
easily  spared.  It  is  true  that  he  offered  to  renounce 
his  claim  to  the  arrears  of  rent  from  the  Duchy  during 
his  minority ; but  it  was  proved  by  Mr.  Johnstone, 
that  a larger  sum  had  been  paid  during  that  time 
on  his  account,  than  the  whole  of  the  available  reve- 
nue. That  sum  amounted  to,  in  the  gross,  239,000/. ; 
which  was  500/.  more  than  the  entire  produce  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

There  is  auother  subject  alluded  to  in  this  corre- 
spondence, concerning  which,  the  information  collected 
by  Mr.  Rose  for  Mr.  Pitt,  might  prove  to  be  of  great 
value  at  the  present  time,  when  negotiations  are  in 
progress  with  respect  to  the  island  of  Perim,  in  the 
straits  of  Babel  Mandeb.  It  was  a question  then,  not 
about  occupying,  seizing,  or  obtaining  it  by  negotia- 
tion ; but  with  respect  to  fortifying  it,  as  if  it  already 
belonged  to  the  British  Crown. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Wilderness,  Jan.  11th,  1803. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ I received  here  this  morning  your  letter  of  the 
9th.  It  was  not  till  Wednesday  last  that  I had  any 
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opportunity  of  holding  the  conversation  of  which  you 
are  anxious  for  the  result.  It  has  since  been  followed 
by  another  short  one  on  Saturday.  I think  from 
both,  that  on  the  foreign  points  depending,  there  is 
still  a probability  that  the  line  of  Government  may 
be  more  nearly  conformable  to  my  opinions  than  I 
expected  ; at  all  events  I have  had  the  opportunity  of 
stating  those  opinions  as  distinctly  as  I wished,  with- 
out committing  myself  in  embarrassing  details ; and 
have  let  it  be  fully  understood  that  my  public  declara- 
tions and  conduct  on  leading  points  must  be  regu- 
lated by  those  opinions.  This  previous  knowledge  of 
my  sentiments  may  perhaps  prevent  mischief,  but  if 
not,  it  will  at  least  make  any  line  1 may  be  obliged 
to  take  much  more  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind. 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  Finance,  I have 
received  no  detailed  explanation,  and  have  had  no 
occasion  to  give  any,  though  I have  stated  generally, 
and  as  I believe  convincingly,  the  grounds  on  which 
I suppose  the  statement  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to 
be  erroneous  to  so  large  an  amount.  I think  I 
see  that  there  is  a determination,  if  possible,  not  to 
acknowledge  the  error,  and  a confidence  that  for  the 
present  the  produce  may  be  so  much  swelled  by 
extraneous  causes,  as  to  support  in  some  degree  the 
result  of  the  calculation,  though  not  in  the  least  to 
justify  its  principle,  or  any  of  its  details. 

“ Ever  sincerely  yours, 

“ W.  P.” 
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Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Walmer  Castle,  Jan.  28th,  1803. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ I received  this  morning  your  letter  of  the  26th. 
I really  feel  great  reluctance  in  saying  anything  to 
discourage  you  from  executing  a determination  which 
you  have  probably  not  formed  without  much  consi- 
deration. But,  I should  not  do  justice  either  to 
you  or  myself,  if  I disguised  from  you  that  the  step 
you  have  in  view  must,  in  my  opinion,  produce  the 
most  awkward  effects,  and  (what  I am  sure  you  would 
most  wish  to  avoid)  must  place  me  personally  in  a very 
disagreeable  and  painful  situation.  You  know  already 
how  prone  people  have  been  to  think  that  they  could 
collect  my  intentions  from  the  declarations  of  persons, 
whose  relation  to  me  in  no  degree  justified  such  an 
inference ; and  you  must,  I am  sure,  feel  how  much 
more  this  would  apply  to  anything  said  by  you,  on 
any  subject,  and  especially  on  that  in  question.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  persuade  the  world 
that  there  was  no  concert  between  us,  unless  I were 
prepared  to  take  a line  directly  contrary  to  yours, 
which  is  so  far  from  being  possible,  that  on  the  con- 
trary I must,  on  the  first  proper  opportunity,  take 
precisely  the  same  line  myself.  Do  not  imagine, 
therefore,  that  I either  want,  out  of  tenderness  to 
Government,  to  prevent  the  discussion,  or,  that  I con- 
ceive it  would  be  possible  to  do  so,  if  I ever  so  much 
wished  it.  What  I do  wish  is,  that  where  I must  be 
forced  to  declare  an  opinion,  which  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
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duce  such  effects  on  the  credit  of  the  Government,  that 
opinion  should  come  directly  from  myself,  and  not  be 
collected  from  any  other  person.  I feel  this  the  more 
strongly,  because  I have  already  stated  my  sentiments 
distinctly  to  Addington,  and  apprised  him  that  unless 
he  can  convince  me  that  his  original  statement  is 
right,  and  my  objections  to  it  are  erroneous,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  suffer  the  public  to  continue 
under  a delusion  on  so  important  a point.  Having 
received  no  attempt  towards  explanation  before  I left 
town,  I talked  over  the  whole  subject  with  Steele,  and 
repeated  to  him  my  intentions,  that  he  might  state 
them  again  to  Addington.  I probably  shall  hear  from 
him  before  long,  but  I am  perfectly  confident  nothing 
can  be  said  on  the  real  truth  of  the  case  that  can 
materially  vary  our  statement.  1 wait  chiefly  to  see 
whether  they  admit  their  error,  and  are  ready  to  take 
the  steps  which  the  real  state  of  the  income  and 
expenditure  requires,  or  whether  they  mean  to  persist 
and  justify.  If  the  former,  I shall  certainly  wish  to  add 
as  little  as  possible  (as  far  as  depends  upon  me)  to  the 
pain  and  discredit  of  such  a retractation,  and  to  give 
every  facility  in  my  power  to  such  measures  as  are 
adequate  to  the  necessity  of  our  situation.  If  the 
latter,  the  task  of  exposing  their  blunders  will  be 
more  disagreeable  both  to  me  and  them,  but  must 
at  all  events  be  executed,  both  for  the  sake  of  my 
own  character  and  the  deep  public  interests  involved. 
At  all  events,  my  present  notion  is  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  (probably  on  the  discussion,  either  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Convoy  Duty  or  the  Malt  Tax),  to 
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give  my  geueral  opinion  on  the  state  of  our  finance, 
and  to  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  I have 
referred  to  in  the  further  measures  I may  pursue.  I 
have  thus  stated  to  you,  ns  shortly  as  I can,  the  whole 
of  my  opinion  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests. 
They  will,  I trust,  appear  to  you  as  strong  as  they  do 
to  myself;  but  I am  sure  at  all  events,  that  even  if 
my  opinion  does  not  satisfy  you,  you  will,  I am  sure, 
be  inclined  to  give  all  the  weight  I can  desire  to 
my  wishes. 

“ Ever  sincerely  yours, 

“ W.  Pitt. 

“ If  you  have  been  able  to  ascertain  what  is  the  renl 
state  of  the  case  with  respect  to  the  bonded  duties,  or 
any  postponement  (if  there  has  beeu  one)  of  the  East 
India  duties,  pray  let  me  know.” 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Walmcr  Castle,  Feb.  16th,  1803. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ The  return  of  something  like  fine  weather  gives 
me  so  much  occupation  here,  and  will  probably  give 
me  so  much  health,  that  it  would  alone  have  tempted 
me  a good  deal  to  change  my  plan,  and  remain  here 
some  time  longer.  Rut,  besides  this  selfish  reason,  I 
am  more  and  more  persuaded,  by  all  that  1 see  of 
things  and  parties,  that  any  part  I could  take  at 
present,  if  I were  in  town,  would  be  more  likely  to  do 
harm  than  good ; and  that  I am,  therefore,  in  every 
view,  better  where  I am.  There  arc,  however,  mam/ 
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points  in  our  situation,  and  particularly  on  the  subject 
of  finance,  which  I should  have  been  very  glad  to  talk 
over  with  you ; and  if  it  was  not  proposing  to  you 
anything  very  inconvenient,  it  would  be  a great  satis- 
faction to  me,  if  (whenever  you  are  released  from 
your  Southampton  Bill,  or  anything  else  you  wish  to 
attend)  you  could  spare  a few  days,  to  let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here.  According  to  my 
present  notion,  I should  not  be  likely,  if  I can  help  it, 
to  move  from  hence  for  some  weeks.  I am  now  quite 
free  both  from  gout  and  bile,  and  am  gaining  strength 
every  day.  The  picture  from  my  windows  this  morn- 
ing is  as  delightful  as  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

“ Ever  sincerely  yours, 

“W.  P.” 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“Walraer  Castle,  Wednesday,  March,  2d,  1803. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ I shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  move 
leave  of  absence  for  me,  as  you  propose,  and  for  what- 
ever time  you  think  will  least  occasion  remark.  When 
once  granted,  I conclude,  it  will  be  easily  prolonged 
till  after  Easter.  I think  clearly  the  leave,  when  once 
obtained,  must  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  other 
excuse  for  not  attending  when  the  names  of  defaulters 
are  called  over ; otherwise  the  express  leave  of  absence 
would  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  construction  of  a 
preceding  order,  which  is  evidently  absurd.  Lest 
however,  so  absurd  a doubt  should  be  started,  I mean 
(if  my  apothecary’s  opinion  is  what  I take  it  to  be)  to 
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send  you  a certificate  to-morrow.  I begin  to  think, 
on  considering  all  that  is  passing  about  finance,  that 
it  mny  be  desirable  to  move  immediately  for  the 
accounts,  of  which  we  prepared  the  list ; and  to  give 
notice  now  of  an  intention  to  discuss  the  subject,  as 
soon  as  it  appears  what  is  Addington’s  final  statement 
and  plan  for  the  year.  On  this  I will  write  more  fully 
to-morrow.  The  business  respecting  the  Prince  seems 
to  grow  more  awkward  and  entangled  every  day.  Our 
fine  weather  has  been  interrupted,  but  for  a very  short 
time,  and  is  now  completely  returned. 

“ Ever  yours, 

“W.  P. 

“ The  Consul’s  expose  speaks  pretty  plain,  and 
amounts,  I think,  to  a declaration  that  we  must 
soon  expect  either  avowedly  to  receive  the  law  from 
him,  or  to  encounter  war.” 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ W aliner  Castle,  March  3d,  1803. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ On  further  consideration  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  better  to  postpone,  just  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  motion  for  accounts  which  I mentioned  yes- 
terday. My  reason  is,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
suppose,  from  the  language  of  the  First  Consul  in  his 
expose,  that  the  discussions  between  this  country  and 
France  are  on  the  point  of  being  brought  to  a speedy 
issue  of  peace  or  war ; and  I am  very  much  conlirmed 
in  this  opinion  by  private  information  from  a quarter 
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on  which  1 can  entirely  rely.  At  such  a moment  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  might,  in  a public  view, 
have  a bad  effect  to  give  notice  of  a discussion  which 
must  be  so  embarrassing  to  Government ; and  that  it 
will,  therefore,  be  better  to  wait  a little,  to  know  what 
turn  things  may  take. 

Lord  Camden  and  Hope,  with  whom  I had  a good 
deal  of  conversation  on  my  notions  of  France,  both 
knew  of  my  intending  to  write  to  you  respecting  the 
propriety  of  calling  for  the  accounts,  and,  perhaps,  may 
ask  you  about  it.  If  they  should,  I can  have  no  ob- 
jection to  either  of  them  being  told,  in  confidence,  urhy 
I now  should  rather  wish  such  a step  to  be  delayed. 

“ Ever  sincerely  yours, 

“W.  P.” 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Walmer  Castle,  March  6th,  1803. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ Lord  Grenville’s  wish  to  see  you  is  a little  em- 
barrassing, but  I really  do  not  see  on  what  ground 
you  can  decline  going  to  him,  and  giving  him  any  in- 
formation he  asks  as  to  the  true  state  of  our  revenue 
and  charges.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  give  all 
the  information  necessary  to  ascertain  this  principal 
point,  without  going  minutely  into  all  the  collateral 
errors  in  Addington’s  speech.  The  credit  of  the 
Treasury  must  certainly,  at  all  events,  suffer  from 
the  exposure  of  their  errors,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
comes ; but  the  effect  would  be  a very  different  one, 
especially  just  now,  if  it  proceeded  either  from  you  or 
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from  me.  The  private  information  I referred  to  in  my 
last  letter,  I am  sure,  would  have  no  relation  to  any- 
thing I had  in  contemplation  on  this  subject. 

“ Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"W.  P.” 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Walmor  Castle,  March  8th,  1803. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information1 
you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  collect,  which  throws  a 
good  deal  of  light  upon  the  most  important  points.  I 
quite  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  be  totally  silent,  if  the  surplus  revenue  (as 
stated  by  Addington)  should  be  urged  as  an  argument 
for  repealing  the  tonnage  duty.  It  strikes  me  that 
the  best  line  would  be  to  say,  that  one  fears  that  argu- 
ment (whatever  might  be  its  weight)  is  not  warranted 
bv  the  truth  of  the  case  : that  this  is  not  the 
proper  moment  for  a minute  discussion  of  that  point, 
which  it  is  better  to  reserve  till  the  final  budget  of  the 
year,  when  it  must  be  fully  gone  into ; but  that,  in  the 
meantime  (though  the  permanent  revenue  is  certainly 
highly  flourishing,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  defray 
all  the  charges  incurred  by  the  last  war,  and  even  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  peace  establishment  be- 
yond what  has  ever  before  been  requisite),  yet  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  equal  to  an  establishment  so  much 

1 Tills  was  relative  to  tbo  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  fortifying 
the  Island  of  Perim,  in  the  Straits  of  Babel  Mandeb,  and  other  matters 
respecting  Egypt. 
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higher , as  the  present  circumstances  of  Europe  make 
indispensable,  and  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  assumed,  in  forming  the  comparison  of  income 
and  expenditure  for  future  years  ; and  that,  on  the 
contrary',  on  the  supposition  of  such  an  establishment, 
there  seems  reason  to  apprehend  a very  considerable 
deficiency,  instead  of  a surplus,  as  has  been  stated. 
Something  to  this  effect  seems  to  me  to  be  as  free 
from  objection  as  possible,  and  I suppose  you  would 
think  it  sufficient.  I imagine  by  this  time  you  will 
have  seen  that  my  expectation  of  a crisis  approaching1 
is  confirmed. 

“ Ever  sincerely  yours, 

“ W.  P.” 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ W aimer  Castle,  March  9th,  1 803. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ Prom  what  I had  heard,  I was  not  surprised  at 
the  account  of  the  message.  It  is  so  general,  that  be- 
yond the  address,  which  I suppose  will  have  been  voted 
to-day,  I hardly  see  any  immediate  parliamentary  mea- 
sure that  it  can  lead  to;  and,  therefore,  my  present 
intention  is  to  remain  here  till  things  take  some  more 
decisive  turn,  which  may  not  be  yet  for  some  time. 
I quite  agree  with  you,  that  any  further  vote  for  the 
Prince  ought  on  every  account  to  be  resisted.  The 
proposal  seems  in  all  respects  highly  indecent.  If 

1 Tho  King’s  message  about  preparations  being  made  in  France 
and  Holland,  of  an  alarming  nature,  was  delivered  to  both  Houses, 
on  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written. 
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made  at  all,  it  could  only  properly  be  made  through 
the  Crown.  Besides,  the  Prince,  by  message,  has 
already  (as  I understand)  declared  his  satisfaction  in 
the  arrangement  just  made  ; and,  above  all,  the  pro- 
posal (if  I am  not  mistaken)  is  founded  on  an  admis- 
sion of  debts  contracted  in  the  teeth  of  the  last  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  in  breach  of  repeated  and  positive 
promises.  I am  not  sure  (without  referring  to  the 
Act)  whether  the  existence  of  such  a debt  might  not 
itself  be  made  a charge  against  our  Treasury,  and 
at  least  against  the  Prince’s  officers  ; but  at  any  rate 
I should  have  thought,  that  if  once  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Parliament,  it  was  a reason  for  refusing  all 
relief.  That  Parliament  should  specifically  recognise 
and  pay  such  debt,  is  monstrous. 

“ Ever  yours, 

“ W.  P.” 

“ I think  I see,  on  the  first  view,  that  the  accounts 
you  have  sent  me  are  prepared  under  Lord  Auckland’s 
direction.  Nothing  can  be  more  perspicuous  in  its 
form  than  the  abstract.  It  is  unluckily  subject  to  the 
remark,  that  in  the  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
it  wholly  omits  the  interest  of  the  Imperial  loan,  and 
is  in  some  other  respects  below  the  result  of  former 
statements  by  about  150,000/. ; and  that  in  the  income 
it  includes  amongst  the  permanent  taxes  2,000,000/. 
temporary  (now  substituted  for  the  land-tax),  and 
tukes  credit  also  for  the  unredeemed  land-tax  itself, 
and  for  the  saving  of  interest  arising  from  the  redemp- 
tion. Whether  the  accuracy  of  the  detail  corresponds 
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with  the  outline,  I have  not  yet  examined ; but  I sus- 
pect in  the  beer  duties  it  takes  credit  for  the  post- 
poned duties,  but  forgets  to  deduct  for  the  stock  in 
hand  of  malt.” 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Walmer  Castle,  May  1st,  1803. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I hardly  think 
Patton  can  mean  to  make  his  motion,  if  the  final 
answer  is  not  come ; and  if  it  is,  he  will  surely 
still  wait  for  the  papers,  which  I suppose  in  either  case 
of  war  or  peace,  must  be  laid  before  Parliament.  At 
any  rate  if  the  motion  is  for  the  state  of  the  nation, 
I own  if  I were  present,  I should  be  much  inclined  to 
oppose  it.  If  the  answer  is  not  come,  the  time  alone 
is  a sufficient  objection  ; but  the  very  nature  of  so  gene- 
ral and  indefinite  an  inquiry  makes  it,  in  my  opinion, 
very  seldom  fit  to  be  resorted  to ; and  it  seems  much 
fairer  and  better,  if  there  were  sufficient  grounds  of 
complaint,  or  well-founded  suspicion  on  specific  points, 
to  make  them  the  object  of  sepurate  motions,  instead 
of  going  into  a vast  field  which  may  include  every 
grievance — real  or  supposed.  On  this  argument  (in- 

dependent of  nil  others)  we  have  repeatedly  opposed 
motions  of  this  sort ; and  it  appears  to  me  to  npply  as 
strongly  to  the  present  case  as  on  former  occasions. 
If  the  subject  strikes  you  in  the  light  in  which  1 have 
stated  it,  perhaps  you  may  think  it  right  to  vote 
against  the  motion,  by  which  I do  not  conceive  you 
can  be  in  any  degree  committed  to  any  opinion 
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respecting  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by 
Government.  If,  however,  you  feel  the  least  hesita- 
tion on  this  point,  staying  away,  as  you  propose,  seems 
certainly  the  best  course.  I have  been  writing  a long 
answer  to  a letter  from  Lord  Grenville,  on  the  subject 
of  Revenue,  in  consequence  of  which  he  will  probably 
wish  to  trouble  you  on  two  or  three  points,  which  you 
will  be  able  to  clear  up  easier  than  I can. 

“ Ever  sincerely  yours, 

“ W.  P.” 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Bromley  Hill,  June  12th,  1803. 

" Dear  Rose, 

“ l had  from  Steele  a general  account  (as  far 
as  he  recollected  them  from  a cursory  view)  of  the 
amount  of  the  supply,  and  of  the  intended  taxes. 
This  account  did  not  differ  very  materially  from 
what  you  have  learnt,  except  that  he  supposes  only 
1,500,000/.  to  be  raised  on  malt,  and  larger  sums  on 
some  other  articles ; but  he  did  not  profess  to  state 
the  particulars  with  accuracy.  He  puts  the  income 
tax  at  4,500,000/.,  and  the  other  taxes  at  7,500,000/. 

“ As  far  as  I understand,  I see  nothing  to  object  to 
in  the  principle  of  any  one  of  the  taxes,  though  the 
produce  in  some  instances  may  be  considered  as 
very  questionable.  The  general  plan  and  scale  of  the 
ways  and  means  I think  very  conformable  to  what  the 
circumstances  require ; and  on  that  ground  my  object 
VOL.  ir.  c 
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will  naturally  be  to  endeavour  to  smooth  as  much  as 
possible  all  difficulties  of  detail. 

“ Ever  yours, 

" W.  P. 

“ I mean  to  be  in  town  pretty  soon  to-morrow.” 


MR.  ROSE’S  DIARIES  FOR  FEBRUARY  AND  APRIL,  1803. 

[The  alarm  exhibited  in  this  diary  at  the  prospect 
of  France  getting  possession  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  the  Red  Sea,  by  occupying  Egypt,  is  not  without 
its  interest  at  the  present  day.  The  Prince  of  Wales’s 
claims  to  the  arrears  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  are 
discussed,  and  rather  in  his  favour.  Mr.  Pitt’s  love 
for  the  King  is  strikingly  shown  by  his  disinclination 
to  resume  office,  and  consequently  to  take  any  steps 
for  turning  out  Addington,  on  account  of  the  effect 
which  it  would  produce  upon  the  King’s  mind. — 
Ed.] 

Walmcr  Castle,  Sunday,  February  20 ///. — Found 
Mr.  Pitt  on  my  arrival  here  remarkably  well  ; and 
being  alone,  we  entered  immediately  on  a discussion 
of  the  state  of  public  matters.  The  first  thing  he 
mentioned  was  Sebastiani’s  account  of  his  proceedings 
in  Egypt,  &c.,  &c.  to  the  First  Consul;  which  he 
considered  as  a declaration  of  the  intentions  of  France 
as  to  the  line  of  conduct  she  meant  to  pursue  in  taking 
possession  of  Egypt ; for  extravagant  as  it  may  appear. 
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that  a country  should  announce  beforehand  its  deter- 
mination to  commit  acts  of  aggression  against  another, 
such  has  been  the  practice  of  France  since  the  revo- 
lution, and  it  appears  to  have  answered  the  purpose, 
by  familiarizing  other  nations  with  their  atrocities,  and 
persuading  their  own  people  that  they  are  in  pursuit  of 
a right  object.  However  that  may  be,  the  publication 
of  such  a statement  at  all,  is  giving  authenticity  to  it 
and  stamping  it  with  marked  approbation,  as  it  could 
be  made  only  by  the  government,  but  it  having  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  under  the  immediate  sanction  of 
government  fixes  it  completely  upon  them,  and  calls 
for  the  most  decided  representation  from  our  Ministers 
to  force  France  to  an  explanation  on  the  subject.  If 
not,  whenever  she  shall  iuvade  Egypt  she  will  tell  us, 
“ I avowed  my  intention  of  doing  so,  and  you  were  so 
“ conscious  that  you  had  no  pretence  to  interfere  that 
“ you  did  not  say  a word  on  the  question.”  I was 
naturally  led,  in  pursuing  the  subject,  to  talk  of  the 
importance  of  Egypt.  We  agreed  that  the  possession 
of  that  country  must,  in  one  way  or  other,  completely 
take  from  us  the  advantages  we  at  present  derive  from 
our  possessions  in  and  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  The 
facility  that  it  would  give  to  France  to  invade  India  with 
large  armies  carried  down  the  Red  Sea  from  Cosseir, 
where  they  could  embark  easily  and  have  a perfectly 
safe  navigation,  during  a considerable  part  of  the  year, 
to  the  Malabar  Coast,  cannot  be  questioned.  These 
armies  they  would  be  enabled,  of  course,  to  reinforce 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  should  find  it  necessary. 
In  another  point  of  view,  it  appears  to  be  within  a 
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probability  that,  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  so  strongly 
manifested  in  the  French  lately,  they  would  be  very 
likely  to  attempt  to  make  a large  and  navigable  cut 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  either  from  Suez  to 
Cairo,  or,  more  probably  (as  it  would  certainly  be 
much  more  useful),  from  Cosseir  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chennah ; in  which  attempt,  if  they  should  succeed, 
they  would  effectually  bring  the  trade  of  India  to 
Marseilles,  and  other  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  by 
carrying  the  commodities  of  that  country  through 
Egypt,  for  probably  about  one  half  the  expense  of 
our  freight  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Pitt  agreed  that  the 
evacuation  of  Malta,  which  in  any  way  that  can  be 
thought  of  would  let  France  almost  at  once  into 
possession  of  it,  would  be  inexcusable;  as  it  must 
unavoidably  facilitate  the  French  establishing  them- 
selves in  Egypt. 

Mr.  Pitt  agreed  too  that  Sebastiani’s  interference  in 
Corfu,  and  generally  with  the  republic  of  the  Seven 
Islands  (the  government  of  which  had  been  settled 
under  the  mediation  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  guaranteed 
by  France),  manifestly  tending  to  fix  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  First  Consul,  if  not  the  supremacy  of 
the  French  nation,  over  those  islands,  was  as  violent 
an  aggression  as  could  be  committed,  and  almost  as 
dangerous  a one ; as  Corfu  is  considered  nearly  as 
important  as  Malta,  both  from  its  natural  strength 
and  situation,  with  a view  to  either  the  attack  or 
defence  of  Egypt.  It  followed,  of  course,  that  this  was 
a strong  additional  reason  for  insisting  on  an  expla- 
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nation  of  the  intentions  of  the  First  Consul,  arising 
out  of  the  strange  and  extraordinary  papers  of  Se- 
bastiani. 

Mr.  Pitt  told  me  he  knew  to  a certainty  that  when 
Captain  D’Auvergne  was  taken  up  at  Paris  two  or 
three  months  ago,  he  was  examined  as  to  what  his  in- 
structions were  during  the  last  war  when  he  commanded 
at  Jersey,  and  as  to  his  conduct  in  executing  those 
instructions ; which  he  found  from  a conversation  he 
had  with  the  Chancellor,  when  last  in  town,  was  not 
known  to  his  Lordship.  Mr.  Pitt  supposes  some  ex- 
planation has  been  given  on  the  subject  by  the  French 
Ambassador,  but  by  no  means  a satisfactory  one ; and 
not  as  having  been  authorized  by  his  court  to  disavow 
the  transaction.  He  states  it,  it  seems,  to  have  been 
done  by  some  subordinate  officer  without  the  au- 
thority or  the  knowledge  of  the  government.  On  a 
point  so  essential  to  the  national  honour,  a direct  dis- 
avowal appears  to  Mr.  Pitt  as  well  as  to  myself 
indispensably  necessary. 

We  next  discussed  the  business  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  is  to  be  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament  this  week.  On  that,  I had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  Mr.  Pitt  agreeing  with  the  opinion  I had 
repeatedly  expressed  in  town  ; indeed,  nearly  with 
what  he  had  stated  to  Lord  Castlereagh  at  Bath 
before  Christmas,  that  in  any  event  the  question  of 
right  as  to  the  income  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
during  the  minority  of  his  Royal  Highness,  should 
have  been  decided ; which  he  thought  (as  to  any 
present  advantage  to  that  Prince)  could  not  have  been 
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available  to  him ; because,  supposing  him  to  have 
been,  in  the  contemplation  of  law,  of  age  from  his 
birth  and  so  entitled  to  the  income,  he  had  in  fact 
had  it,  it  having  been  laid  out  in  the  charges  of  his 
maintenance,  &c.  &c.  during  his  real  minority.  That, 
however,  he  (Mr.  P.)  saw  no  material  objection  to 
the  debt  of  the  Prince  being  paid,  if  anything  like 
a general  opinion  prevails  that  after  having  been  for 
many  years  restrained  in  his  income  he  should  now 
have  it  free. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Pitt  entered  very  fully  into  his 
own  situation,  and  what  he  ought  in  the  present  state 
of  things  to  do.  He  admitted  his  health  to  be  fully 
good  enough  at  present  for  him  to  undertake  business, 
but  doubted  very  much  whether  a close  attention  to 
that  would  not  throw  him  back,  and  render  him  unfit 
for  the  principal  charge  of  public  affairs.  His  disin- 
clination, however,  to  an  immediate  attendance  in 
Parliament  he  distinctly  admitted  to  me  arose  from 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  his  situation  ; he  supposed 
Mr.  Addington  wished  him  to  be  present,  though  no 
direct  application  had  been  made  to  him ; he  knew 
from  Lord  Camden,  that  Lord  Spencer  and  the  new 
opposition  wished  him  to  attend,  and  that  they  were 
holding  back  from  making  any  motions  or  taking  any 
steps  till  they  should  see  what  line  he  would  pursue : 
and  I have  no  doubt,  but  that  Mr.  Fox  wishes  him  to 
be  forced  into  a declaration  of  his  sentiments  pub- 
licly, conceiving  that  he  would  thereby  be  consider- 
ably embarrassed,  by  his  dislike,  on  the  one  hand,  to  do 
anything  that  would  distress  Government,  and  by  the 
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impossibility,  on  the  other  hand,  of  his  approving  the 
timid  and  irresolute  measures  pursued  by  those  who 
are  in  it.  He  said  (if  he  should  attend)  his  stating 
objections  to  the  measures  pursued  by  Government, 
in  foreign  affairs,  would  probably  be  inevitable ; the 
consequences  of  which  might  be  the  removal  of  the 
present  Government ; and  he  entered  then  into  a 
train  of  reasoning  to  prove  the  utter  inexpediency  of 
his  forcing  himself  into  administration,  or  coming 
into  office  again  at  this  moment,  even  if  Mr.  Ad- 
dington’s cheerful  concurrence  could  be  obtained ; 
referred  to  what  he  had  before  said  about  the  danger 
to  his  health  ; 1 — the  little  chance  he  had  of  doing 
good ; — the  effect  it  might  have  personally  on  the 
King ; — the  almost  certainty  of  its  being  attended  with 
a renewal  of  the  war ; — and  the  knowledge  that  he 
coidd  not  return  to  his  former  situation  without 
having  nearly  the  whole  weight  of  the  government 
upon  him,  which  he  now  felt  himself  unequal  to. 

On  the  subject  of  finance  I found  Mr.  Pitt  had  stated 
in  defail  to  Mr.  Addington,  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  and 
to  Mr.  Steele  the  whole  of  the  errors  the  former  had 
fallen  into  on  opening  the  budget  on  the  10th  of 
December  last ; — that  Mr.  A.  was  so  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  the  whole  matter,  that  he  could  not  make 
him  comprehend  the  extent  or  even  the  nature  of  his 
gross  blunders  ; — this  Mr.  Vansittart  justified  in  part, 
but  cut  the  conversation  short ; and  that  Mr.  Steele 
stated  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Vansittart  by  letter, 
which  he  admitted  to  be  by  no  means  satisfactory; 

1 Lord  Eldon’s  Life,  voL  i.  p.  443,  line  23. 
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acknowledging,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Addington  would  be 
under  a necessity  of  explaining  his  former  statements, 
and  of  proposing  considerable  taxes,  but  that  he 
thought  he  would  defer  the  latter  till  next  year  when 
the  produce  of  the  revenue  in  peace  would  be  better 
known,  and  the  peace  establishment  could  be  better 
ascertained.  Mr.  Steele,  in  further  explanation,  said 
that  Mr.  A.  knowingly  overstated  the  future  revenue 
of  the  country  in  order  to  prevent  Mr.  Fox  resisting  a 
high  peace  establishment,  which  was  thought  indis- 
pensably necessary  ; thus  subjecting  himself  to  a just 
imputation  of  a direct  imposition  upon  Parliament  and 
the  public  to  avoid  the  charge  of  childish  ignorance. 

Mr.  Pitt  told  me  that  the  paragraph  at  the  bottom 
of  page  20,  in  Mr.  Addington’s  printed  speech,  begin- 
ning “ inferences  no  less  favourable,”  and  ending  at 
the  bottom  of  page  21,  was  not  spoken  by  him  ; but 
inserted  in  it  to  obviate  an  objection  made  by  Mr. 
Pitt  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  at  Bath,  before  Christmas, 
of  Mr.  Addington  not  having  said  anything  about  the 
permanent  taxes,  but  relying  altogether  on  the  produce 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  He  told  me  also  that  the 
speech  was  printed  the  very  day  he  saw  Mr.  Adding- 
ton, and  on  which  he  stated  to  him  the  gross  and 
monstrous  errors : and  that  three  days  afterwards  Mr. 
Addington  sent  it  to  all  the  foreign  Ministers  resident 
in  London,  and  to  all  our  Ministers  at  foreign  Courts. 
On  reflecting  on  what  has  passed  in  these  conversa- 
tions with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  difficulties  of  his  own  situa- 
tion, and  of  that  of  the  country,  do  certainly  appear  to 
me  in  a most  formidable  point  of  view ; nearly,  indeed 
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I fear,  insurmountable,  unless  by  the  interposition  of 
Providence. 

The  conduct  of  France,  in  their  undisguised  inten- 
tion of  seizing  upon  Egypt,  leaves  us,  apparently,  no 
possible  means  of  avoiding  a war.  Even  if  that  aggres- 
sion, ruinous  and  destructive  as  it  must  be  to  us  in 
various  points  of  view,  as  affecting  our  manufactures, 
commerce,  navigation,  and  revenue,  could  be  passed 
over,  and  Malta  should  be  evacuated  at  the  command 
of  France,  other  aggressions  must  inevitably  follow, 
that  would  force  us  to  hostilities  with  her,  however 
reluctantly  ; in  which  view  of  the  subject,  perhaps  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen,  abstractedly  considered, 
would  be  Mr.  Pitt’s  return  to  administration,  in  order 
to  conduct  the  war  with  spirit  and  ability.  But  his 
coming  into  office  in  consequence  of  having  brought  on 
a renewal  of  the  war,  would  infallibly  render  him  un- 
popular, and  would  prevent  his  having  the  country 
with  him,  as  he  had  during  the  last.  This  unpopu- 
larity would  be  increased,  perhaps  incalculably,  by  the 
enormous  taxes  that  must  of  necessity  be  imposed. 
The  latter  consideration  is,  indeed,  not  sufficiently  felt, 
perhaps,  by  any  one  individual  in  the  whole  kingdom 
except  by  himself  and  me,  and  not  even  by  him  to  the 
extent  I am  impressed  with  it.  It  weighs  much  with 
me  in  reflecting  on  the  probable  consequences  of  his 
coming  into  administration  again.  If  he  had  been  in 
Government  at  the  time  of  the  peace  (supposing  him 
to  have  acquiesced  in  the  terms  on  which  it  was  made), 
I think  his  known  spirit  and  firmness  (however  he 
might  have  thought  peace  desirable  on  such  terms 
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under  the  exigency  of  the  period)  would  have  pre- 
vented the  gross  and  repeated  insults  and  injuries 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  us.  But  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  we  could  hardly  hope  that  Mr. 
Pitt’s  resuming  office  would  arrest  Buonaparte  in  his 
ambitious  career,  or  prevent  his  availing  himself  of  an 
opportunity,  which,  if  now  missed,  might  not  recur,  of 
laying  his  hands  on  Malta  and  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Buonaparte  is  to  be  allowed  to  possess  himself  of  those 
quietly,  and  we  are  consequently  to  lose  India,  or,  at 
least,  all  important  advantages  from  it,  what  a situation 
are  we  in  ! We  shall  have  to  contend  with  France 
a little  later,  but  crippled,  discredited,  dispirited,  and 
narrowed  in  our  means  of  exertion.  Mr.  Pitt  had  a 
strong  impression  on  his  mind  that  if  he  held  the  lan- 
guage he  must  hold,  if  he  attends  at  all,  it  might  force 
the  Ministers  into  a war  they  are  utterly  unable  to 
conduct  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  want  of  prepa- 
ration, especially  in  financial  measures;  and  that  if 
from  motives  of  prudence,  founded  on  an  opinion  that 
France,  having  seen  such  glaring  instances  recently  of 
our  irresolution  and  weakness,  would  not  be  restrained 
by  the  most  spirited  remonstrances,  and  with  a persua- 
sion in  his  own  mind  of  the  difficulties  before  alluded 
to  in  finding  resources,  he  should  suggest  anything 
like  temporizing  measures,  that  they  would  at  once 
abjectly  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Buonaparte. 

If  he  does  not  attend  he  will  certainly  suffer  in  the 
public  opinion  to  a considerable  extent,  as  it  will  be 
thought  he  should  not  withhold  his  advice  at  such  a 
crisis ; but  there  are  such  serious  objections  (indepen- 
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dently  of  personal  considerations)  to  his  attendance, 
that,  upon  the  whole,  I cannot  urge  him  to  it.  It  is  of 
great  consequence  towards  his  rendering  future  ser- 
vices to  the  country,  in  times  of  danger,  that  he  should 
not  diminish  materially  the  degree  of  popularity  he 
still  retains ; and  I am  convinced  great  risk  would 
be  incurred,  if  any  measures  were  adopted  by  him, 
or  forced  upon  others  by  him,  that  would  infallibly 
lead  to  a renewal  of  the  war,  which  the  country  is  so 
extremely  averse  to.  Upon  the  whole,  anxious  as  I 
was  for  Mr.  Pitt’s  attendance  before  I came  here, 
I am  a convert  to  his  reasons  which,  under  a choice 
of  very  great  difficulties,  incline  him  to  remain  in  the 
country. 

Monday,  February  21  st. — Mr.Pitt  told  me  that  when 
he  was  in  town,  after  Christmas,  he  dined  and  slept  at 
Mr.  Addington’s,  in  Richmond  Park ; that  they  were 
alone  the  whole  afternoon  and  evening,  and  a consider- 
able part  of  the  next  morning,  in  all  which  time  Mr.  A. 
never  dropped  the  remotest  hint  about  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
turning to  office  ; but  in  the  chaise  coming  into  town, 
when  they  had  reached  Hyde  Park,  Mr.  A.,  in  a very 
embarrassed  manner,  entered  on  the  subject  by  saying 
that  if  Lord  Grenville  had  not  stated  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  Mr.  Pitt  coming  into  office  to  carry  on  the 
Government,  he  should  have  been  disposed  himself  to 
propose  his  return  to  administration ; and  followed 
that  up  in  a way  that  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Mr.  Pitt  to  remain  silent.  He,  therefore,  said  that 
whenever  it  should  be  thought  there  was  a necessity 
for  his  returning  to  office,  he  should  consider  very 
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attentively  how  far  it  would  be  right  and  proper  for 
him  to  do  so ; and  in  such  an  event  he  should  first 
desire  to  know  what  his  Majesty’s  wishes  might  be  on 
the  subject;  and  that  he  should  not  decide  without 
knowing  the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  and  his  colleagues 
about  it.  It  appeared,  from  Mr.  Addington  having 
delayed  this  conversation  till  this  time,  within  ten 
minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  their  sepa- 
ration, and  from  the  extreme  embarrassment  he  was 
under  during  it,  that  he  felt  reluctant  and  awkward 
in  beginning  it,  and  that  he  wished  it  to  be  of  no  long 
continuance. 

Tuesday,  February  22 d. — Mr.  Pitt  read  over  with 
me  attentively  the  notes  I had  prepared  for  a speech,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Addington’s  on  finance,  on  the  10th  of 
December  last,  and  concurs  with  me  in  every  part  of 
my  statement,  and  in  every  observation  thereupon; 
admitting  to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  prospects  held 
out  by  Mr.  Addington  were  illusory,  and  that  his 
statements  were  full  of  the  grossest  errors,  founded 
on  the  most  childish  ignorance.  He  persisted,  how- 
ever, so  strongly  in  entreating  me  not  to  make  the 
exposure  of  those  blunders,  and  urged  such  reasons  for 
it,  that  I agreed  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  till  the  final 
budget  at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  he  promised 
to  probe  the  whole  business  to  the  bottom,  unless 
there  should  be  any  allusion  to  Mr.  Addington’s  repre- 
sentations about  the  financial  situation  of  the  country 
in  the  meantime ; in  which  case  I told  him  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  forbear  in  general 
terms  warning  the  House  from  relying  on  the  expecta- 
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tions  held  out  to  them  and  to  the  country,  in  which  he 
perfectly  agreed ; and  on  that  understanding  we  closed 
the  subject. 


[Mr.  Addington  was  very  unwilling  to  descend 
from  the  lofty  pedestal  on  which  the  King  had  placed 
him,  but  finding  himself  utterly  incompetent  to  carry 
on  the  Government  with  the  feebleness  of  his  own  party, 
he  was  constrained  to  look  out  for  other  alliances  to 
strengthen  himself.  He  could  not  well  coalesce  with 
the  Whigs,  whose  principles  were  entirely  opposite  to 
his  own ; and  therefore,  even  if  ancient  friendship 
had  not  directed  him,  there  was  nothing  left  for  him 
but  Mr.  Pitt.  It  might  be  thought  that  it  would  be 
no  humiliation  to  a man  of  his  calibre  to  recognize  the 
superiority  of  that  statesman,  but  he  felt  it  so ; and 
to  avoid  that  degradation  proposed  a scheme  that 
would  place  them  on  the  same  level  in  the  Cabinet. 
They  were  both  to  serve  under  a third  person.  He 
proposed  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  Treasuiy, 
Lord  Chatham ; on  account  of  his  name,  which  was 
not  then  tarnished  by  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  and 
also  on  account  of  his  relationship  to  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
he  thought  would  reconcile  him  to  the  manoeuvre. 
But  aut  Ceesar  aut  nullum  was  Pitt’s  motto.  He  knew 
that  the  country  would  consider  him  responsible  for 
whatever  occurred;  and  he  would  not  have  the  re- 
sponsibility without  the  power  which  it  implies. 
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Being  now  therefore  driven  to  the  wall,  Addington 
complied  with  the  victor’s  terms,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
object  of  coalition  was  effected  ; but  it  turned  out,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  that  his  colleagues  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  of  their  position  so  accurately  as 
the  Premier  did.  They  objected  to  the  treaty,  and  he 
was  weak  enough,  contrary  to  his  own  convictions,  to 
break  it  off.  Probably  the  objectors  were  those  who 
knew  that  they  would  not  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  would  therefore  lose  their  places ; but  they  could 
scarcely  be  persons  of  sufficient  consequence  to  justify 
the  breach  of  the  capitulation.  Prom  that  time  for- 
ward Mr.  Pitt  would  listen  to  no  overtures  from  Mr. 
Addington,  but  waited  in  calm  security  till  he  should 
receive  the  King’s  commands  to  form  a new  adminis- 
tration. The  following  portion  of  Mr.  Rose’s  Diary 
traces  the  progress  of  this  negotiation,  concerning  which 
it  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Eldon’s  biographer  seems  to 
have  been  unaware  of  its  existence,  and  even  of  some 
conversation  on  the  subject,  attributed  to  him  in  this 
Diary. — Ed.] 

W aimer,  April  8 ih,  1803. — Mr.  Pitt,  after  talking 
a good  deal  to  me  respecting  the  death  of  his  mother, 
and  of  feelings  awakened  by  that  event,  entered  upon 
the  matters  respecting  which  he  had  expressed  much 
earnestness  to  see  me  before  he  went  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London. 

He  told  me  that  Lord  Melville  came  here  on  Sun- 
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day,  the  20th  of  March,  purposely  to  make  au  over- 
ture to  hiru  from  Mr.  Addington,  in  terms  nearly  as 
follow That  it  was  very  much  his  wish  (Mr.  Ad- 
dington’s) to  strengthen  the  Government,  by  taking 
in  Mr.  Pitt  and  some  of  his  friends ; that  in  carrying 
such  a measure  into  effect  he  was  sure  Mr.  Pitt  would 
be  disposed  to  let  it  be  done,  with  as  little  pain  and 
degradation  to  him  as  possible ; in  order  to  which,  he 
hoped  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  insist  upon  resuming  his 
former  situation,  but  would  be  satisfied  with  naming 
the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  filling  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State ; 1 suggesting  at  the  same  time  Lord 
Chatham,  as  a desirable  man  to  be  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury ; to  which  Mr.  Pitt  flatly  objected  in  limine, 
and  expressed  considerable  surprise  that  Lord  M. 
would  allow  himself  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  a pro- 
posal ; insisting  upon  his  (Lord  M.)  conveying  by  letter 
a most  unqualified  refusal.  Lord  M.  wrote  accordingly ; 
and  Mr.  P.  thinking  there  were  expressions  in  the  letter 
too  flattering  to  Mr.  Addington,  drew  his  pen  through 
them,  and  the  letter  was  sent  off.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  Lord  M.  threw  out  that  Lord  St.Vincent 
was  impatient  to  retire,  and  that  he  was  proposed 
for  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Pelham  to  retire, 
and  Mr.  Addington  to  be  Secretary  of  State  in  his 
room.  The  arrangement,  stopping  there,  was  utterly 
unsatisfactory  to  Mr.  Pitt,  exclusively  of  the  objec- 
tion to  his  not  being  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury. 

1 It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  impudence  of  Mr.  A.,  ortho 
baseness  of  tho  messenger  who  could  charge  himself  with  such  a 
communication,  is  most  to  be  admired. 
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When  Lord  Melville  returned  to  London  on  the  Tues- 
day, Mr.  Pitt  desired  him  to  say  to  Mr.  A.  that  if 
anything  should  induce  him  to  listen  to  a proposal 
for  returning  to  Government  he  would  not  entertain  a 
thought  of  any  situation  but  the  Treasury,  as  he 
thought  his  being  placed  there  was  essential  to  his 
being  able  to  carry  ou  the  King’s  Government,  espe- 
cially with  a view  to  effecting  the  important  objects 
he  had  in  view,  respecting  the  finance  of  the  country; 
observing,  that  it  was  essential  there  should  at  all 
times  be  one  person  on  whom  the  responsibility  of 
the  Administration  should  principally  rest,  and  who 
was  known  to  be  at  the  head  of  it ; that  the  advan- 
tage of  that  had  been  invariably  found;  that  expe- 
rience had,  during  the  whole  of  the  late  Government, 
shown  this  advantage ; and  how  practicable  it  was 
to  have  the  advice  and  opinion  of  others ; reserving 
( when  it  might  be  indispensably  necessary ) the 
decision  to  the  one  with  whom  the  responsibility 
chiefly  rested.  That,  under  this  impression,  he  was 
decided  not  to  hesitate  a moment  in  resolving,  that  if 
he  came  into  office,  to  take  only  the  Treasury. 

This  communication  having  been  made  to  Mr. 
Addington,  he  sent  down  Mr.  Long,  last  week,  to 
say  that  he  would  consent  to  propose  to  the  King 
Mr.  Pitt’s  returning  to  the  Treasury ; still  adhering  to 
Lord  Melville  being  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  himself  being  Secretary  of  State.  On  which 
Mr.  Pitt  desired  Mr.  Long  to  say  on  his  return,  that 
he  would  be  at  his  (Mr.  Long’s)  house,  near  Bromley, 
to-morrow  evening,  and  would  see  Mr.  A.  there  on 
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Sunday,  the  10th,  in  order  to  enter  fully  on  the 
several  points,  which  he  stated  to  me  fully  : — 

First, — and  principally,  whether  he  should  take 
office  pending  the  negotiation ; feeling  strongly  the 
objection  to  his  doing  so,  which  I had  on  a former 
occasion  stated  to  him,  viz. — the  odium  that  would 
be  fixed  upon  him  in  the  event  of  its  terminating  in 
war,  which  seems  absolutely  unavoidable. 

Secondly, — whether  he  should  take  office  without 
Lord  Grenville,  and  Lord  Spencer,  as  well  as  Lord 
Melville. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  I repeated  all  that  I had 
before  said ; adding,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that 
any  advantage  to  the  negotiation  could  now  be  derived 
from  his  taking  a part  in  it,  as  Buonaparte,  by  his  late 
manifesto,  published  at  Hamburgh  by  his  express 
order,  had  committed  himself  much  too  deeply  to  re- 
tract ; and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Buonaparte  would 
attribute  the  decisive  advice  for  war  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
that  an  impression  of  the  same  sort  would  be  made 
to  a considerable  extent  on  the  public  mind  here. 
How  mischievous  that  might  be  in  rendering  Mr. 
Pitt’s  government  unpopular,  was  but  too  evident ; 
especially  as  Mr.  Pitt  would,  to  a considerable  extent, 
be  mixed  with  all  the  blunders  and  irresolution  of  the 
present  ministers.  He  felt  the  full  force  of  these  ob- 
jections, and  some  others  of  less  weight  very  forcibly; 
but  he  argued  that  it  wa3  extremely  possible  the 
negotiation  might  be  drawn  to  considerable  length  by 
Buonaparte,  perhaps  for  months.  That,  indeed,  he 
might  hang  the  matter  up  just  as  long  as  he  pleased, 
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by  allowing  us  to  keep  Malta  till  the  moment  he 
should  see  it  to  his  advantage  to  break  That  if  the 
business  should  be  so  trained  on  for  any  time,  the  op- 
portunity would  be  lost  of  taking  vigorous  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  country 1 and  rousing  the  national 
spirit ; which  he  thought  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
should  be  done  instantly.  He  trusted,  too,  that  the 
late  manifesto  of  Buonaparte,  already  referred  to,  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  w'hole  country,  as  to  the  vio- 
lent aggression  of  France ; and  that  there  would 
be  but  one  opinion  and  one  feeling,  as  to  the  measures 
indispensably  necessary  to  be  taken  for  repelling  it. 
That  much  valuable  time  would,  in  the  event  of 
a protracted  negotiation,  be  lost  also  as  to  ope- 
rations of  finance,  no  less  necessary  than  those  for 
defence. 

These  reasons  certainly  render  the  point  very  doubt- 
ful whether  Mr.  Pitt,  supposing  all  other  difficulties 
removed,  should  take  office  directly.  Lord  Chatham 
thinks  the  question  of  peace  or  war  will  be  decided 
by  the  day  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  meet ; but 
there  is  no  real  foundation  for  this  hope. 

Mr.  Pitt  is  clear,  in  the  event  of  an  arrangement 
going  on,  that  he  should  insist  on  Lord  Hobart 
retiring  as  well  as  Lord  Pelham  : Lord  St.  Vincent, 
of  course,  himself  being  stated  to  desire  it ; that  Lord 
Liverpool  should  not  hold  the  Duchy,  and  Lord 


1 This  Mr.  Pitt  thought  of  importance,  as  no  steps  whatever  are 
taking  either  here  or  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose,  the  urgency  of 
which  is  certainly  very  strong  ; and  it  must  be  admitted  that  on  this 
point  the  loss  of  even  a week  is  of  serious  importance. 
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Hawkesbury  the  Secretaryship  of  State ; that  Lord 
Dartmouth  should  retire  from  the  office  of  Lord  Steward, 
w'hich  may  be  made  a cabinet  one  for  Lord  Camden, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland ; conceiving 
that  persons  who  have  got  into  offices  by  occurrences 
on  his  quitting  the  Government,  and  since,  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  looked  to,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  retain  them.  Mr.  Pitt  doubted  whether 
there  is  any  obligation  upon  him  to  continue  Lord 
Salisbury  as  Chamberlain;  he  himself  remained  in 
office  without  at  all  consulting  him,  when  the  change 
of  government  took  place  in  1801. 

He  thinks  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  Mr.  Ad- 
dington being  Secretary  of  State  and  a Peer  ; unless 
he  could  be  prevailed  with  to  take  the  Speakership  of 
the  House  of  Lords  separated  from  the  Great  Seal, 
making  up  to  the  latter  the  income  of  it. 

He  agrees  w'ith  me,  that  there  are  objections  to  Lord 
Melville  being  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  that 
he  had  better  be  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  De- 
partment again.  Of  course,  if  Lord  Spencer  returns 
he  must  have  the  Admiralty.  The  Law  arrange- 
ments to  remain  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Pitt  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Addington’s  prin- 
cipal inducement  to  wish  for  the  strengthening  his 
government  is  the  dread  of  exposure  of  his  finance 
blunders,  and  the  impossibility  of  going  on,  in  a war, 
with  that  department.  He  thinks,  too,  that  Mr.  A. 
stated  the  certainty  of  having  fifty  sail  of  the  line 
much  more  broadly  than  Lord  St.  Vincent  authorized 
him  to  do ; conceiving  that  the  latter  had  qualified  his 
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opinion  in  that  respect  by  adding  “ if  men  can  be  pro- 
vided for  them.” 

Mr.  Pitt  thought  of  retaining  Lord  Hobart  in  some 
situation;  but,  after  a good  deal  of  discussion,  he 
concurred  with  me,  that  he  would  be  of  no  use,  and 
had  no  claim  on  him.  The  pretensions  of  Lord 
Hawkesbury  and  Lord  Castlereagh  he  admitted  were 
the  only  ones  on  him  personally ; but,  as  before  sug- 
gested, the  former  not  to  keep  his  situation,  and  Lord 
Liverpool  retain  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  also. 

Mr.  Addington  stated  by  Mr.  Long,  that  the  King 
lias  not  yet  been  apprised  of  any  new  arrangement  in 
the  Government.  This,  Mr.  Pitt  does  not  believe ; but 
insists  upon  it,  that  nothing  whatever  shall  be  decided 
upon  till  his  Majesty  shall  have  been  consulted  on 
the  subject,  and  expresses  his  entire  approbation  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  ideas  respecting  his  return  to  office. 

Mr.  Pitt  is  persuaded  that  his  brother  knew  nothing 
of  Mr.  Addington’s  suggestion  for  him  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury, 

Nothing  decided  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  mind,  as  to  his  in- 
sisting upon  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Spencer  return- 
ing to  office  with  him ; but  he  is  resolute  on  being 
allowed  to  communicate  as  freely  as  possible  with 
them,  and  to  act  on  their  advice. 

Iu  the  Sun  of  yesterday,  there  was  a violent  and 
gross  attack  on  the  Grenville  party,  in  an  official 
paragraph,  notifying  a negotiation  with  Mr.  Pitt. 

If  Mr.  Pitt  shall  decide  to  take  office,  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  open  his  plan  of  finance  as  soon  as  he  shall 
be  re-elected,  wliich  we  reserved  the  discussion  of ; — 
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agreeing  that  the  country  can  be  in  no  security  in  that 
respect  unless  we  can  obtain  almost  at  once  the  taxes 
that  will  be  wanted  for  seven  years,  in  addition  to  the 
income  tax,  which  must  of  necessity  be  imposed  again. 

Mr.  Pitt  seemed  resolved  not  to  submit  to  any 
restriction  about  removals  of  persons  from  the  highest 
situations. 

He  expressed  great  regret  that  no  communication 
had  been  made  to  Parliament  from  his  Majesty  when 
the  additional  seamen  were  voted ; conceiving  it  was 
most  peculiarly  called  for.  If  he  should  come  soon 
into  office  he  will  certainly  bring  one,  stating  the 
substance  of  what  has  passed. 

April  9//4. — Mr.  Pitt  went  to  Bromley  Hill  (Mr. 
Long’s)  for  the  purpose  of  a personal  communication 
with  Mr.  Addington,  and  I returned  to  London  by  sea. 

April  1 1 th. — Mr.  Pitt  came  to  me  in  Palace  Yard, 
to  communicate  what  had  passed  with  Mr.  Addington 
at  Bromley  Hill  the  preceding  day  : which  was,  in 
substance,  that  he  had  had  a very  full  discussion 
respecting  the  arrangement  which  Mr.  A.  expressed 
an  anxious  wish  should  take  place.  Mr.  Pitt  told  him 
the  only  terms  on  which  he  could  talk  with  him  were, 
that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  propose,  in  order 
to  its  being  submitted  to  his  Majesty’s  consideration, 
a list  of  persons  from  those  who  formed  the  late 
Government,  and  from  those  who  formed  the  present 
one,  to  make  an  Administration  ; of  which,  he  should 
himself  be  at  the  head,  returning  to  his  situation  as 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  That  he  should  also  be  at 
liberty  to  communicate  fully  with  Lord  Grenville  and 
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Lord  Spencer  respecting  the  arrangement;  and  the 
arrangement  should  on  no  account  take  place  till  the 
foreign  negotiation  should  be  completely  over,  and  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  be  completely  decided. 

These  preliminaries  having  been  cheerfully  acqui- 
esced in  by  Mr.  Addington,  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  to 
say,  if  the  other  ministers  should  likewise  concur 
in  them,  it  would  be  his  intention  to  submit  to  the 
King  the  names  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Spencer 
amongst  the  persons  to  form  the  new  administration ; 
mentioning  at  the  same  time  other  particulars,  that 
he  thought  it  right  Mr.  A.  should  be  early  ap- 
prised of : Lord  Pelham  to  retire,  which  his  Lord- 
ship  had  before  agreed  to ; Lord  Hobart  to  retire ; 
— against  which  Mr.  A.  remonstrated,  but  agreed  to 
it.  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  retire,  as  he  had  earnestly 
desired  to  do;  some  subordinate  situations  to  be 
opened,  into  which  persons  had  got  from  circum- 
stances that  occurred  on  the  late  change,  who  other- 
wise could  not  have  looked  to  them;  such  as  Mr. 
Bragge  from  the  Pay  Office,  &c.  &c.  All  which,  in 
the  end,  (after  suggesting  that  Lord  Grenville  return- 
ing to  office  might  make  an  unfavourable  impression 
on  the  public  mind)  Mr.  A.  cheerfully  consented  to 
(though  it  was  evident  from  his  conversation,  that 
Lord  Melville  had  led  him  to  expect  that  Mr.  Pitt 
would  have  been  much  more  aquiescent),  and  expressed 
an  impatience  to  return  to  Bromley  Hill  to  settle 
matters  finally.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  told  him  he  had 
better  take  full  time  to  consult  his  colleagues  at  lei- 
sure. After  Mr.  Pitt  had  made  this  statement  to  me. 
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I had  hardly  a shadow  of  a doubt  but  that  the  whole 
arrangement  would  be  immediately  made  to  Mr.  Pitt’s 
perfect  satisfaction  ; and  with  this  impression  I went 
on  the  12th  to  Taplow  Court. 

April  14 th. — I returned  from  the  Marquis  of 
Thomond’s,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  came  to  dine 
here,  who  told  me  Mr.  Pitt  had  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Addington,  most  unexpectedly  putting  an  end  to 
the  negotiation. 

April  1 6t/i. — Received  a letter  from  Mr.  Pitt,  at 
Bromley  Hill,  expressing  a strong  wish  to  meet  me  at 
dinner  on  the  ISth,  as  he  hoped  the  day  following  to 
leave  London  for  the  summer,  goiug  first  with  Lord 
Carrington  to  Wycombe  for  a day  or  two,  and  then 
crossing  the  country  to  the  Wilderness  (Lord  Camden’s 
place  in  Kent),  and  so  on  to  Walmer. 

April  18 th. — Dined  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln’s,  and  had  a full  conversation  with  him  about 
all  that  had  passed  in  the  negotiation,  subsequent  to 
my  last  seeing  him. 

On  the  12th  he  had  a letter  from  Mr.  A.  (instead  of 
the  visit  he  had  promised),  telling  him  he  continued  to 
think  the  arrangement,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  would 
not  be  considered  admissible  by  his  colleagues  ; trust- 
ing, therefore,  he  would  not  tenaciously  adhere  to  it, 
but  said  he  would  consult  them,  and  be  with  him  on 
the  14th.  Mr.  Pitt  was  so  much  struck  with  Mr.  A. 
saying  that  he  continued  to  be  of  an  opinion,  the  con- 
trary of  which  he  had  distinctly  expressed  in  conversa- 
tion, that  he  wrote  to  him  to  say  he  was  persuaded  his 
coming  again  to  him  at  Bromley  Hill  would  be  unne- 
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cessary,  as  his  adhering  to  the  arrangement  as  pro- 
posed by  him  was  indispensable ; but  that  if  he 
thought  otherwise  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  would  be  in  the  way 
the  day  following. 

On  the  14th,  however,  Mr.  A.  replied  by  letter  that 
his  colleagues  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  the  change 
in  the  Administration  going  so  far  as  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
posed, and  closing  the  business  in  terms  of  civility. 

The  circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
this  transaction  led  Mr.  Pitt  to  state  the  leading 
points  in  a letter  to  Mr.  A.  accurately; — particularly, 
that  the  proposal  originated  from  an  anxious  wish 
expressed  by  Mr.  A.  for  Mr.  Pitt’s  return  to  office. 
That  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  not  insisted  upon  anything 
that  could  interfere  with  the  King  exercising  his 
judgment  most  freely  on  the  names  that  should  be 
submitted  for  his  Majesty’s  consideration,  reserving  to 
himself  the  right  of  judging  ultimately  whether,  in  the 
event  of  objections  being  made  to  persons,  he  would 
come  into  Government  again  or  not;  desiring  it  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord 
Spencer  knew  nothing  of  his  having  mentioned  their 
names,  or  of  his  intention  to  say  anything  about  them ; 
and,  of  course,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  or  not 
they  would  take  office  if  it  should  be  offered  to  them. 
That  in  no  case  whatever  should  the  arrangement  take 
effect  till  the  question  of  peace  or  war  should  be 
finally  decided ; adding  that  he  considered  the  present 
business  as  completely  at  an  end,  and  stating  distinctly 
that  he  would  in  future  receive  no  overtures  but  such  as 
may  be  made  by  the  express  command  of  his  Majesty. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


1803. 


MR.  ROBE’S  DIARIES  FOR  AUGUST  AND  OCTOBER,  1803 CORRESPONDENCE 

WITH  MR.  PITT  FROM  SEPTEMBER  TO  DECEMBER,  1803. 

[The  following  record  of  Count  Woronzow’s  con- 
versations may  be  considered  an  exception  to  the 
general  tenor  of  Mr.  Rose’s  Diaries,  for  it  is  filled 
with  anecdotes  very  inimical  to  Lord  Sidmouth  and 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  which,  if  they  are  true,  certainly 
show  that  they  were  not  equal  to  the  tasks  which  they 
had  undertaken ; that  the  business  of  their  offices  was 
too  much  for  them  ; and,  consequently,  that  some  part 
of  it  was  occasionally  neglected.  The  portraits  of  the 
Court  of  Petcrsburgh,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
Russian  and  the  English  Prince,  are  historical  curiosi- 
ties.— Ed.] 

Cuffnelh , August  20 — 23,  1303. — Count  de  Wo- 
rouzow,  the  Russian  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  made 
me  a visit  here  for  three  days,  in  the  course  of 
which  I had  much  interesting  conversation  with  him 
on  public  matters ; the  heads  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  which  I have  here  noted.  He  told  me 
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that  he  received  a letter  on  Monday,  the  15th,  from 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  written  in  his  own  hand,  in 
which  his  Majesty  expressed  the  deepest  regret  at 
hearing  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  likely  to  enter  upon  the 
charge  of  the  Administration  again,  as  he  could  have  no 
confidence  whatever  in  the  men  who  now  govern  this 
country,  marked  as  they  are  throughout  Europe  for 
their  utter  imbecility;  which,  the  Count  said,  occa- 
sioned no  surprise  in  him,  as  he  knew  from  all  the 
foreign  Ministers  here,  and  from  his  correspondence 
with  different  parts  of  Europe,  that  they  are  held  in 
universal  contempt.  The  Count  added  that  he  had  so 
much  experience  of  their  weakness,  and  in  some  in- 
stances of  their  falsehood,  that  he  should  conceive  it  a 
point  of  duty  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  disabuse  the 
King  respecting  their  true  characters ; with  a view  to 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  communicate  the  original 
letter  above  alluded  to,  through  Baron  Leuth,  the 
Hanoverian  Minister,  to  his  Majesty,  as  soon  as  the 
Baron  should  return  from  Germany, — having  made 
frequent  confidential  communications  to  the  King 
through  that  channel. 


The  Ambassador  from  Portugal  (Marquis  de  Souza) 
told  the  Count  that  our  Ministers  had  given  him  the 
most  positive  assurances  two  or  three  months  ago  that 
hey  would  immediately  send  to  Portugal  4,000  in- 

and^tethere  Tooo  EOT‘ 

50  000  J I , ° h°rSeS  for  their  cavalry ; and 

ever  were  t\S  °f  arms  ’ *)ut  ^lat  no  measures  wliat- 

and  that  aUh  “ f°ruSending  an>'  Part  of  that  supply; 

though  he  continued  to  receive  assurances. 
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as  at  first,  he  now  entirely  despaired  of  receiving  any 
aid  at  all. 

Previous  to  Lord  Whitworth  leaving  Paris,  in 
May  last,  the  Count  received  from  his  Court 
clear  and  distinct  instructions  to  propose  to  the  King 
the  mediation  of  Russia  for  terminating  the  differences 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  he  imme- 
diately communicated  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  waiting 
impatiently  for  an  answer.1  After  a fortnight  had 
elapsed  without  his  receiving  one,  he  saw  in  the  news- 
papers a speech  of  Mr.  Addington,  in  a debate  on  the 
war,  containing  a declaration  that  if  the  interposition  of 
Russia  had  been  offered,  due  regard  would  have  been 
paid  to  it ; in  short,  that  it  would  have  been  made 
available  as  far  as  possible.  Astonished  at  such  an 
assertion,  the  Count  wrote  immediately  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury  to  remonstrate  upon  it,  stating  that,  as 
the  English  debates  were  translated  and  inserted  in 
many  of  the  neswpapers  on  the  Continent,  his  Em- 
peror must  be  filled  with  surprise  when  he  should 
see  such  a statement  from  the  first  Minister  of  this 
country  after  the  instructions  he  had  given  on  the 
subject  to  him  (the  Count) ; to  which  his  Lordship  re- 
plied that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Addington  had  been  in- 
correctly given  in  the  papers,  as  he  had  not  made  such 
an  assertion  as  stated ; adding,  that  he  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  lay  the  offer  of  the  Emperor  of  Jiussia  before 
the  King , but  that  he  would  take  an  early  opportunity 

1 The  Count  told  me  that  at  the  time  of  hia  making  this  com- 
munication to  his  Lordship,  the  only  observation  made  by  the 
latter  was,  “ It  is  too  late.” 
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of  doing  so.'  He  had  then,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, had  that  offer  in  his  possession  more  than  a 
fortnight ; and,  in  the  debate  alluded  to,  Mr.  Fox 
pressed  the  Ministers  so  hard  respecting  the  mediation 
of  Russia,  that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  King  to  seek  it,  they  positively  under- 
took to  try  to  obtain  it.  On  which  the  Count  observed 
to  me,  that  by  doing  so,  they  would  have  given  to  Mr. 
Fox  the  merit  of  the  measure,  if  it  should  have  suc- 
ceeded ; which,  however,  by  their  conduct,  they  had 
prevented  any  chance  of,  as  the  Emperor  could  hope 
for  no  success  in  a mediation  into  which  the  British 
Government  was  reluctantly  forced. 

The  Prince  Castelcicala,  Minister  from  the  King  of 
Naples,  told  the  Count  that  when  his  master  heard  of 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hugh  Eliott  to  be  our  Minister 
at  his  Court,  he  had  instructions  from  the  King  of 
Naples  to  remonstrate  against  it  in  the  strongest  and 
most  lively  manner,  as  a thing  most  offensive,  painful, 
and  disagreeable  ; possibly  for  reasons  which  from  deli- 
cacy are  not  here  noted.  Lord  Hawkesbury  assured 
the  Prince  the  appointment  could  not  be  revoked.  The 
Prince  then  urged  the  necessity  of  it  still  more  forcibly 
than  at  first ; and  entreated  that,  as  the  humiliating 
state  to  which  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was 
reduced  was  owing  solely  to  his  attachment  to  this 

i By  this  conduct  we  lost  the  chance,  desperate  as  it  was  perhaps, 
of  avoiding  the  war  with  France ; but  if  we  had  not  found  that 
advantage,  we  should  almost  to  a certainty  have  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  Russia,  in  the  event  of  France  being  unreasonable. 

The  Count  told  mo  he  had  shown  the  letter  containing  the  words 
marked  under,  in  Lord  Hawkesbury’s  own  writing,  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
that  on  my  return  to  town,  he  would  show  it  to  me. 
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country,  advantage  might  not  be  taken  of  that  to 
degrade  it  still  further  by  forcing  upon  him  the  only 
foreign  Minister  in  England  to  whom  any  objections 
would  be  made.  All  was,  however,  in  vain ; and 
Mr.  Hugh  Eliott  was  sent  out  with  Lord  Nelson. 

The  Count  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Vansittart, 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  in  the  summer  of  1801, 
acquainting  him,  for  the  information  of  his  Court,  that, 
in  consideration  of  the  very  liberal  and  handsome 
conduct  of  the  Emperor,  in  giving  up  to  this  country 
the  Lcander,  50-gun  ship,  retaken  from  the  French 
when  the  Russians  got  possession  of  Corfu,  the  King 
had  ordered  10,000/.  to  be  giveu  as  a present  to  the 
officers  of  the  Imperial  squadron  which  took  that 
island ; and  that  a warrant  was  signed  for  it ; request- 
ing, therefore,  that  his  Excellency  would  authorize 
some  person  to  receive  it : in  consequence  of  which, 
the  Count  gave  a power  to  Mr.  Harman  for  that  pur- 
pose, who  having  made  repeated  applications  for  the 
money  in  vain,  [receiving  always  for  answer  that  it 
could  not  be  spared,  the  Count  at  length  withdrew 
the  power  from  Mr.  Harman,  requesting  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  blot  out  of  his  books  all  the  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject,  that  no  trace  might  remain 
of  a transaction  so  discreditable  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  their  not  being  able,  or  their  unwillingness, 
to  pay  such  a sum  as  10,000/.  for  which  the  King 
had  signed  a warrant.  The  money  was  about  eighteen 
months  afterwards  remitted  to  Sir  John  Warren,  our 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

From  the  whole  of  the  conversation  T had  with  the 
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Count,  I am  inclined  to  hope  his  Court  is  well  dis- 
posed toward  this  country.  His  own  opinion  is  most 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  two  nations  preserving  a 
perfectly  good  correspondence,  as  essential  to  the 
true  interests  of  both.  He  thinks  that  while  Russia 
acts  upon  that  principle,  Denmark  and  Sweden  will 
not  venture  to  take  any  part  hostile  to  us,  whatever 
the  politics  of  either  of  those  countries  may  be.  The 
former  governed  by  a miserably  weak  Administrator 
(the  Prince  Regent)  not  likely  to  be  disposed  to  stir. 
In  the  latter  the  whole  decidedly  French,  except  the 
King,  who  is  a determined  Antigallican. 

With  the  present  Ministers  in  the  English  Cabinet, 
however,  the  Count  utterly  desponds  of  anything  being 
effected.  He  assured  me,  most  solemnly,  that  Lord 
Hawkesbury  is  absolutely  incapable  of  transacting 
common  business.  That  in  the  communication  of 
despatches  of  the  most  serious  importance  from  his 
Court  to  him,  they  are  frequently  not  noticed  at  all 
for  two  or  three  weeks ; and  then  in  a manner  and  in 
a style  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  transmit  to 
St.  Petcrsburgh,  and  have  often  compelled  a necessity 
of  his  suggesting  alterations  which  have  been  adopted. 
On  the  whole,  that  there  is  an  actual  imbecility  in  his 
Lordship,  as  a man  of  business,  which  no  man  can 
have  a comprehension  of  who  has  heard  him  speak  in 
Parliament,  or  who  has  read  his  speeches.  The  Count 
lamented  to  me  deeply,  that  with  this  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  his  Lordship  for  want  of  talent,  as  well 
as  for  protraction  or  wilful  delay  in  matters  of  the  last 
importance,  he  could  have  no  confidence  in  him ; that 
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he  regretted  this  the  more,  as  the  King  had  conde- 
scended to  request  it  of  him  strongly.  He  told  me  that 
on  the  King’s  birth-day  (the  4th  of  June,  1801),  just 
after  the  change  of  ministers,  his  Majesty  sent  for  him 
to  the  Queen’s  House,  not  going  that  day  to  St.  James’s, 
where  he  found  Lord  Hawkesbury  with  the  King ; 
when  his  Majesty  pressed  him  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  to  give  his  entire  confidence  to  his  Lordship, 
as  he  knewr  he  had  done  to  Lord  Grenville  : to  which 
his  Excellency  replied,  that  he  would  do  all  that  could 
depend  upon  him  to  transact  the  business  between 
the  two  Courts  in  the  most  friendly  and  practicable 
manner;  but  that  confidence  could  not  be  at  once 
given  as  he  would  take  a pinch  of  snuff. 

The  Count  told  me  that  in  the  Duke  of  Portland’s 
late  dangerous  illness,  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  King, 
when  he  supposed  himself  at  the  point  of  death 
(having  been  absolutely  given  over  by  his  physicians), 
in  which  he  implored  his  Majesty  in  the  most  affecting 
manner  to  recall  Mr.  Pitt  to  his  service,  as  a matter 
of  indispensable  necessity ; stating  that  he  had  never 
had  strong  or  personal  attachments  to  him,  but  that 
he  had  a clear  and  perfect  conviction  he  was,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  fittest  man  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  in  times  of  difficulty  or  peril;  that 
he  gave  that  advice  under  an  impression  he  was 
almost  immediately  to  answer  for  it  at  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God ; and  that  its  not  being  followed,  would 
be  attended  with  the  most  serious  and  imminent 
danger  to  the  country. 

Referring  to  some  former  occurrences  between 
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Great  Britain  and  Russia,  the  Count  gave  me  an 
account  of  his  conduct  respecting  the  ground  of  our 
armaments  against  Russia  in  1789.  He  said,  when 
he  found  from  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  that  the  British  Ministers  had  determined  to 
go  to  war  rather  than  allow  Russia  to  have  Oczacow, 
he  gave  his  Grace  notice,  that,  finding  all  other  means 
fail  him,  he  would  try  what  he  could  do  with  the 
Opposition  to  prevent  it;  soon  after  which  he  met 
Mr.  Fox  at  Sir  Ralph  Payne’s,  where  he  was  invited 
at  his  request  by  Lady  Payne,  now  Lady  Lewington. 
The  history  of  what  followed  is  well  known.  It  is 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  public  opinion,  worked  up 
by  the  Opposition,  compelled  the  British  Cabinet  to 
accommodate  matters  with  Russia  against  their  clear 
convictions.  I am  perfectly  sure  against  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt. 

I could  not  talk  with  the  Count  about  the  personal 
character  of  the  Emperor  or  Empress ; but  I learned 
from  his  daughter,'  one  of  the  most  amiable  young 
women  I ever  met  with,  and  very  intelligent  and 
observant,  as  well  as  from  Miss  Jardine,  a daughter 
of  the  late  Colonel  Jardine  in  our  artillery,  who  lias 
long  lived  with  the  young  Countess,  that  the  Emperor 
is  an  extremely  worthy  and  honourable  man,  and 
remarkably  shy  and  reserved,  to  a degree  painful  to 
himself  and  distressing  to  those  about  him ; modest 
and  unassuming,  kind  in  his  manner,  certainly  well- 
intentioned,  but  his  understanding  moderate,  though 
not  approaching  to  imbecility.  The  Empress  affable 

1 Afterwards  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
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and  kind,  not  meddling  with  public  matters.  The 
Empress  Dowager  also  kind  and  good,  but  mixing  her- 
self much  more  than  she  ought  to  do  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs ; her  influence  in  the  politics  of  the  Court 
certainly  greater  than  that  of  the  reigning  Empress, 
but  no  trace  of  her  using  it  at  all  mischievously.  The 
young  Countess  and  Miss  Jardine  were  with  the  Count 
in  Russia  several  months  in  the  last  year,  and  during 
a considerable  part  of  that  time  lived  with  the  two 
Empresses,  very  frequently  dining  with  the  Emperor, 
and  seeing  him  at  his  leisure  hours,  which  gave  them 
abundant  opportunities  for  observation.  The  conde- 
scension of  the  Emperor  will  hardly  permit  him  to 
comply  with  the  established  forms  of  the  Court.  He 
could  hardly  be  prevailed  with,  at  a ball  there,  to  give 
his  hat,  according  to  usual  custom,  to  a young  page 
in  waiting ; — which  was  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of 
Prince  William  of  Gloucester,  who,  at  the  same  ball, 
called  upon  or  permitted  Major  Dawson,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  travelling  with  him,  to  kneel  down  and 
buckle  his  shoe,  which  became  loose  while  his  High- 
ness was  dancing.  On  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
latter,  the  Countess  was  led  to  express  her  deep  regret 
that  his  whole  conduct  while  in  Russia  tended  to 
offend  and  disgust  the  royal  family  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal people  who  showed  him  attention. 

Count  Woronzow  having  had  information,  on  which 
he  could  most  confidently  rely,  of  a Frenchman,  of  an 
infamous  character,  and  an  agent  of  M.  Talleyrand’s, 
unquestionably  employed  by  him  as  a spy,  he  gave 
intelligence  of  the  circumstance  himself  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury ; and,  after  having  repeatedly  urged  him 
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on  the  subject,  his  Lordship  at  length  told  him  the 
suspected  person  was  found  to  be  a very  dangerous 
man,  and  that  his  papers  were  therefore  seized,  and 
he  sent  out  of  the  country : on  which  the  Count  ex- 
pressed some  curiosity  to  know  what  was  discovered 
from  his  papers,  or  if  anything  important  respecting 
his  employment  here  had  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
seizure  of  them.  To  which  Lord  Hawkesbury  replied, 
he  really  did  not  know,  as  that  was  in  the  department 
of  the  Alien  Office ! ! ! A Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  no  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  contents 
of  the  papers  of  a spy,  but  left  the  examination  of 
them  to  a clerk  in  the  Alien  Office,  who  was  himself 
a foreigner  (M.  Lullis) ; and  had  not  even  the  curiosity 
to  inquire  what  they  were ! ! ! 

Another  anecdote  the  Count  told  me,  of  a somewhat 
similar  nature.  His  aumonicr  (a  respectable  Russian 
priest)  mentioned  to  him  his  having  dined  in  the  City 
with  Mr.  Barlow  (a  notorious  American  Jacobin,  who 
was  one  of  the  legation  from  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety to  the  National  Convention  in  France) ; who,  it 
was  perfectly  well  known,  had  resided  at  Paris  during 
the  whole  of  the  peace,  and  returned  here  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  evidently  for  mischievous 
purposes,  which  his  Excellency  communicated  also  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  who  said  Barlow  should  be  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Alien  Act.  Some  time  after,  on  inquiry  from  Mr. 
Hammond  whether  he  was  actually  gone,  the  answer 
was  that  the  American  consul 1 had  made  such  earnest 
entreaties  in  his  favour,  and  given  such  assurances 

1 A known  Jacobin. 
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that  he  would  do  nothing  offensive,  that  Lord  llawkes- 
bury  had  consented  to  his  remaining  in  this  country  ! ! ! 
The  Count  added,  it  would  be  endless  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  all  the  instances  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  imbecility  and  gross  neglect  of  his 
Lordship.  He  mentioned,  however,  many  others  in 
the  course  of  various  conversations. 

[The  libellous  pamphlet  published  in  the  August 
of  this  year,  and  not  disavowed  or  coutradicted  by 
Mr.  Addington  or  any  of  his  colleagues,  so  exasperated 
Mr.  Pitt  that  he  was  only  prevented  from  immediately 
joining  the  Opposition  by  his  fidelity  to  the  King. 
Nevertheless  it  was,  no  doubt,  his  indignation  at  this 
treatment,  together  with  the  blunders  in  finance,  to 
which  he  could  not  open  Addington’s  eyes,  and  his  utter 
incapacity  to  provide  either  for  offensive  or  defensive 
war,  which  excited  him  in  the  following  year  to  give  the 
King  notice  that  he  would  support  that  Minister  no 
longer.  He  declared  that  he  never  should  have  a place 
in  any  administration  formed  by  him.  Hut  his  anger 
was  of  brief  duration ; for  the  year  after,  they  were 
reconciled.  Considering,  however,  how  sore  Mr.  Pitt 
was  upon  that  subject,  and  how  severely  he  felt  it  at 
the  time,  we  have  a proof  of  his  magnanimity  and  unas- 
sailable integrity,  in  the  answer  which  he  gave  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  wanted  his  aid  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
therefore  sent  a messenger  to  inform  him,  that  if  he 
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came  to  the  throne,  it  was  his  intention  to  employ 
him.  The  Prince’s  sincerity  may  well  be  doubted  ; 
but  he  quite  mistook  his  man.  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that 
it  was  a contingency  he  could  not  contemplate,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  best  thing  he  (the  Priuce)  could  do 
was  to  support  his  Majesty’s  ministers.  These  are 
the  main  subjects  of  this  Diary.] 

Old  Palace  Yard,  Sunday,  October  id,  1803. — 
I arrived  in  town  to  meet  Mr.  Pitt  by  appointment, 
who  came  also  this  morning,  having  slept  at  Lord 
Darnley’s,  in  his  way  from  Walmer. 

We  talked  fully  on  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet 
published  about  two  months  ago,  entitled  “ A few 
cursory  Remarks  upon  the  State  of  Parties  during 
the  Administration  of  Mr.  Addington  ; ” by  “ A Near 
Observer.”  I told  him  it  had  been  mentioned  to  me 
that  he  thought  the  publication  a harmless  one ; which 
he  said  was  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  it  struck 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  malignant,  false,  and  artful 
statements  he  ever  saw,  and  calculated  to  do  much 
mischief;  that  he  was  so  much  impressed  with  that 
opinion,  that  on  a late  application  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  to  him  for  advice  on  a matter  in  discussion  with 
the  East  India  Company,  he  assured  his  Lordship, 
that  having  read  the  pamphlet  alluded  to,  he  found 
himself  under  an  impossibility  of  holding  the  remotest 
intercourse  with  any  individual  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration as  a member  of  the  Government,  whatever  senti- 
ment of  private  regard  he  might  entertain  for  him. 
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unless  the  publication  should  be  disowned  by  Mr.  Ad' 
din yton,  in  the  most  unqualified  and  satisfactory  manner, 
as  publicly  as  the  falsehoods  had  been  circulated; — to 
which  he  had  no  reply  from  his  Lordship.1 

We  then  discussed  the  several  points  most  immedi- 
ately calling  for  an  answer  or  observations.  Mr.  Pitt 
agreed  with  me,  that  it  is  now  become  of  the  most 
serious  importance  that  some  explanation  should  be 
given  on  the  causes  of  his  retiring  from  office ; and  that 
the  necessity  he  is  reduced  to  in  that  respect  would 
justify  fully  his  making  public  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  his  retiring,  observing  all  the  caution  possible, 
and  with  the  utmost  delicacy  towards  the  King ; in 
particular,  that  it  should  be  known  to  the  public  that 
he  had  offered  his  Majesty  to  remain  in  office  till  the 
country  should  be  completely  clear  of  all  its  diffi- 
culties, if  his  Majesty  would  forbear  to  allow  his 
name  being  used  on  the  Catholic  question.*  And  that 
he  did  not  at  last  retire  till  he  found  it  impossible 


1 This  alone  is  a strong  instance  of  the  Government  sanctioning 
the  publication  ; but  a much  more  unequivocal  one  appeared  in  the 
Sun  of  Friday,  September  30th,  in  which  it  is  stated,  as  from 
authority  (under  the  signature  of  “ A Country  Gentleman”),  that 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  circulated  it  only  amongst  their  private 
friends  ; that  Mr.  Addington,  honest  soul  ! knew  nothing  about  it, 
for  that  it  was  his  brother-in-law,  Bragge,  in  his  most  intimate  con- 
fidence, furnished  the  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  to  Mr.  Bentley  ; who, 
in  addition  to  the  incitement  of  pecuniary  reward  most  liberally 
bestowed  upon  him,  was  actuated  by  strong  personal  and  implacable 
hatred  to  Mr.  Pitt,  on  account  of  a disappointment  ho  had  met  with 
from  him.  The  Government  knew  that,  because  Mr.  Sargent  told  mo 
in  the  summer,  Mr.  Bentley  bail  offered  himself  to  them  then,  at  the 
same  time  abusing  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  grossest  terms. 

s The  King  had  agreed  to  do  bo,  as  far  as  respected  himself ; but 
said  he  would  put  no  restraint  on  others  in  stating  his  opinions. 
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to  have  any  satisfactory  assurance  from  his  Majesty 
on  the  subject. 

Secondly,  we  agreed  that  a proper  explanation 
should  be  given  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  with- 
drew his  support.  On  discussing  this  point,  he 
reminded  me  that  the  first  occasion  on  which  he 
had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  was  the  King’s  speech 
at  the  close  of  the  session  last  year ; that  from 
that  time  he  had  held  no  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Addington  till  October,  when  nothing  confidential 
passed,  and  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that 
took  place  in  the  negotiation , many  parts  of  which, 
as  detailed  in  a separate  paper,  he  could  not,  in 
his  conscience,  approve  of  or  sanction.  Connected 
with  this,  we  agreed  also  to  show  at  the  same  time 
the  impudence  of  the  charge  against  Mr.  Pitt, 
of  obstructing  measures  of  finance,  and  throwing 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  Mr.  A.  on  the  subject, 
by  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  public  Mr.  Pitt’s 
forbearance  in  not  exposing  the  gross  and  numerous 
blunders,  to  an  enormous  extent,  in  Mr.  Addington’s 
statement  of  finance  before  last  Christmas,  which  it 
would  be  proper  to  refer  to  in  the  answer  to  the 
pamphlet,  to  account  for  his  withdrawing  his  support ; 
it  being  evident  that  no  assurance  of  that  could  be 
supposed  as  intending  to  bind  him  to  sanction  pro- 
ceedings of  which  he  entirely  disapproved. 

Thirdly. — That  the  most  positive  contradiction  should 
be  given  to  the  impudent  falsehoods  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
having  determined  to  force  himself  again  into  the 
Administration,  in  opposition  to  the  King’s  wish  ; and 
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that  he  had  peremptorily  insisted  upon  Lord  Grenville 
coming  into  office  with  him,  as  a sine  qua  non. 

In  addition  to  what  may  be  said  on  these  two 
points  in  the  pamphlet,  Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  might  be 
advisable  (certainly  justifiable)  to  publish  the  letters 
which  passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Addington  at  the 
close  of  the  negotiation,  which  would  remove  every 
possible  doubt  on  the  two  points  above  referred  to ; 
which  may  be  done  by  giving  copies  of  them  to  dif- 
ferent persons  without  any  injunctions  against  their 
publication. 

Fourthly. — To  show  that  the  early  opposition  of 
Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Windham,  and  Mr.  Canning,  was 
absolutely  and  entirely  out  of  all  control  of  Mr.  Pitt ; 
and  that  he  can  by  no  possibility  have  any  thing  to 
answer  for  on  that  head.' 

Other  matters  of  inferior  moment  were  discussed, 
and  it  was  agreed  how  they  should  be  treated. 

After  which,  we  came  to  consider  who  should 
undertake  to  write  the  answer  to  the  pamphlet.  Mr. 

1 I had  a long  conversation  with  Mr.  Canning  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  on  my  way  to  town  (at  his  own  house  at  South  Hill),  but 
could  not  prevail  with  him  to  admit  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
not  making  common  cause  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville,  in 
the  answer  ; he  persisted  that  it  should  be  so,  and  evidently  wished  to 
answer  the  pamphlet ; but  I had  a clear  conviction  that  his  doing 
so  would  bo  destructive  to  Mr.  Pitt  as  far  as  regarded  what  appeared 
to  him  and  me  the  injudicious  (to  call  it  no  worse)  opposition  of  his 
Lordship,  Mr.  Windham,  &c.  In  my  way  down  I saw  Mr.  Canning 
again,  and  told  him  an  answer  was  intended  by  a person  not  con- 
nected immediately  with  Mr.  Pitt,  at  which  he  seemed  much  morti- 
fied. I explained  to  him  that  the  distinction  between  the  parties 
above  alluded  to  need  in  my  opinion  be  ouly  retrospective  ; that 
prospectively  they  might  be  one. 
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Pitt  was  most  decidedly  against  any  one  immediately 
connected  with  him  doing  it ; thinking  the  assertions 
and  contradictions  might  be  so  put  by  an  indifferent 
person,  as  to  fix  the  truth  of  them  on  the  public  mind 
by  calling  upon  Ministers  to  contradict  any  one  of 
them  if  they  could  venture  to  do  so.  We  were  both 
at  a loss  to  think  of  a fit  person  for  the  work.  At 
length  we  decided  to  talk  with  Mr.  Thomas  Peregrine 
Courtney  about  undertaking  it,  who  has  just  pub- 
lished a sensible  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Mr.  Morgan’s 
financial  statements,  and  animadverting  very  well, 
and  with  good  effect,  on  the  one  in  question.  I 
engaged  also  to  see  the  person  who  has  commented 
on  it  repeatedly  in  the  Sun,  under  the  signature  of 
“ Fitz  Albion,”  and  who  wrote  to  me  for  information, 
to  enable  him  to  do  that  usefully,  two  or  three  weeks 
ago,  without  my  taking  any  notice  of  his  application, 
at  the  time,  not  having  a guess  of  who  he  was.  My 
letter  to  the  author  was  not  called  for  during  the  day 
I remained  in  town,  consequently  I remain  in  igno- 
rance of  who  he  is. 

We  next  talked  of  the  conduct  of  Government 
respecting  the  defence  of  the  country,  which  appears 
daily  to  be  more  and  more  incomprehensible.  Mr. 
Pitt  told  me  that  very  early  after  his  arrival  in  the 
country,  he  had  an  offer  from  the  people  of  Deal  of 
fifty  gun-boats,  which  he  immediately  communicated 
to  Government,  and  it  was  accepted.  Convinced  of 
the  great  utility  of  such  a defence,  he  obtained  from 
some  other  places  an  offer  of  fifty  more ; but  before  he 
was  regularly  authorized  to  communicate  that  to  the 
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Administration,  he  received  a private  letter  from 
Lord  Hobart,  requesting  him  to  get  more  boats  if  he 
could.  Of  course  he  replied  to  his  Lordship  that 
he  had  anticipated  his  wish  to  the  extent  above 
mentioned,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the 
Admiralty  to  beg  they  would  order  the  second  set 
to  be  fitted ; to  which  he  received  for  answer  from 
their  Lordships,  that  Lord  Hobart  was  taking  other 
measures  for  obtaining  gun-boats,  to  be  equipped  as 
well  as  found  by  the  ports ; besides  which  the 
Admiralty  had  no  4-pound  carronades  to  spare. 

The  last  observation  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
only  four  or  five  of  the  boats  required  carronades  so 
small  as  this,  and  there  are  plenty  of  larger  ones  in 
store.  After  which,  a correspondence  took  place 
between  Mr.  Pitt,  Captain  Essington,  commanding 
the  Sea  Fcncibles  at  Dover,  the  Navy  Board,  and 
the  Admiralty  Board ; the  latter  having  reprimanded 
Captain  Essington  for  encouraging  the  application 
about  fitting  the  gun-boats,  though  he  had  been 
called  upon  by  the  Navy  Board  to  state  how  many 
were  required  to  be  fitted ; and  at  this  moment  no 
orders  have  been  given  by  the  Admiralty  for  the 
purpose,  but  they  are  now  daily  expected.  Mr.  Pitt 
has  in  the  whole  150  gun-boats. 

Other  measures  of  defence,  thought  by  Sir  David 
Dundas  and  General  Moore'  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance, were  equally  neglected.  Colonel  Twiss,  and 
other  distinguished  officers,  had  approved  of  a species 

1 Sir  John  Moore,  who  then  had  a command  in  Kent,  and  lived  in 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Pitt,  though  a Whig. 
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of  towers  or  castles,1  capable  of  containing  twenty-five 
men  each,  with  a heavy  carronade  or  gun  at  the  top, 
not  assailable,  except  with  ladders  of  a great  height,  or 
with  heavy  cannon  brought  against  them ; in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  long  ago  agreed  that  a number 
of  them  should  be  erected  on  the  most  exposed  parts 
- of  the  coast ; but  not  a stroke  struck  yet  to  make  a 
beginning  of  any  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Pitt  told  me  that  after  I left  London  in  the 
beginning  of  the  summer,  he  had  a most  extraor- 
dinary communication  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
an  extremely  circuitous  manner,  ultimately  through 
Lord  Mulgrave,  stating  that  he  wished  Mr.  Pitt  to 
understand  clearly  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  not 
the  slightest  disinclination  towards  him  ; that  he  had 
entertained  thoughts,  whenever  power  and  authority 
should  devolve  upon  him,  of  giving  his  confidence  to 
Lord  Moira;  and  that,  indeed,  he  had  at  one  rime 
intended,  in  such  an  event,  to  call  upon  Mr.  Fox ; but 
he  was  now  satisfied,  from  those  parties  themselves,  that 
he  could  not  do  so  wisely  as  to  determine  to  employ 
him  (Mr.  Pitt),  adding  many  expressions  of  civility. 
To  all  which  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  through  the  same 
channel,  that  he  entertained  a due  respect  and  proper 
sense  of  duty  to  his  Royal  Highness.  He  trusted, 
however  (as  he  was  certain  his  Royal  Highness 
hoped),  it  would  be  long  before  he  would  have  to 
decide  anything  on  that  subject,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  humbly  thought  his  Royal  Highness 


1 Martello  towers. 
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could  not  do  better,  as  far  as  ho  might  think  it  right  to 
interfere  in  political  matters,  than  to  give  his  support 
to  such  ministers  as  the  King  his  father  should  give  his 
confidence  to.  The  communication  having  been  made 
to  Mr.  Pitt  just  before  the  discussion  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  about  the  refusal  of  his  Royal 
Highness’s  offer  to  serve,  Mr.  Pitt  is  inclined  to  think 
the  application  to  him  was  in  the  hope  of  getting  him 
to  take  a part  in  that  debate  friendly  to  the  views  of 
his  Royal  Highness. 

Nothing  finally  settled  respecting  a provision  for 
Lord  Pelham,  who  holds  off  taking  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  insisting  upon  it  that  if  he  accept  it,  it 
shall  be  considered  as  a reward  for  past  services,  and 
not  as  giving  the  Administration  any  claims  upon 
him  prospectively.  He  will  likewise  have  it  for  life, 
or  not  at  all. 

Provision  is  to  be  made  for  Mr.  Sheridan’s  son,  as 
a reward  for  the  father’s  services;  but  to  avoid 
wounding  the  delicate  feelings  of  both,  there  is  an 
intention  of  giving  Sir  John  Morshead  an  employ- 
ment, that  the  Prince  of  Wales  may  appoint  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan  to  the  situation  Sir  John  now  has 
under  him. 

Mr.  Pitt  says  the  arrangements  made  by  Lord 
Keith  in  his  command,  on  the  Downs  station,  are 
remarkably  able,  and  very  zealously  executed. 

I saw  a confidential  letter  to-day  from  Captain 
Wright,  employed  off  Boulogne  in  a situation  of  great 
trust,  who  says  he  is  sure  there  are  at  the  least  one 
hundred  gun-boats  in  Boulogne  only ; and  he  is  of 
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opinion  they  may  be  extremely  troublesome.1  It  has 
long  occurred  to  me  they  may  be  so  even  to  our  large 
ships,  if  they  come  out  in  great  numbers.  Every 
shot  almost  from  those  will  tell ; whereas  they,  being 
remarkably  low  in  the  water,  will  seldom  be  hit  by 
shot  from  our  largest  men-of-war. 

Lord  Chatham  was  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  Walmer  after 
the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  before  alluded  to,  but 
he  never  mentioned  it,  nor  Mr.  Pitt  to  his  Lordship. 

Mr.  Pitt  mentioned  to  me,  with  deep  regret,  the 
unaccountable  neglect  of  the  Government  respecting 
the  late  attempt  at  insurrection  in  Ireland.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  had  information  of  dangerous  practices  in 
the  spring,  and  advised  Mr.  Addington  of  them  by 
a letter  to  himself;  after  which  his  Lordship  made 
earnest  application  for  parliamentary  interposition,  to 
enable  him  to  take  necessary  measures  to  repel  the 
attempt  of  the  insurgents.  Lord  Pelham,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  objected  that 
there  was  not  ground  to  go  to  Parliament  upon,  when 
Mr.  Addington  produced  Lord  Hardwicke’s  letter, 
which  he  owned  he  had  had  in  his  pocket  something 
more  than  a fortnight,  without  having  made  any  com- 
munication of  it,  or  about  it,  to  any  of  the  Cabinet. 


1 These  boats  must,  of  necessity,  bo  infinitely  superior  to  those 
wo  have  at  Deal  The  latter,  belonging  to  individuals,  are  calculated 
only  for  the  purposes  of  their  occupations,  and  frequently  employed 
in  them  at  some  distance ; too  slight  also  to  bear  more  than  one 
carronade ; whereas  the  French  are  built  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
strong,  probably  carrying  heavy  and  long  guns,  with  a great  number 
of  men  ; formidable  therefore  (when  boarding  shall  be  practicable), 
as  suggested  in  the  text,  to  our  men  of- war. 
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From  a private  letter  from  Mr.  Beresford,'  to  me,  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Council 
had  taken  the  measures  of  precaution  they  should  have 
done  ; and  there  can  be  no  better  authority  than  his, 
as  he  is  himself  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the 
Council. 

It  appears  as  if  Ministers  were  afraid  to  act  up  to 
the  principle  which  it  was  understood  had  been  estab- 
lished as  the  law  of  nations,  respecting  contraband, 
in  time  of  war ; as  several  neutral  ships,  laden  with 
naval  stores,  for  Havre  and  other  French  ports,  which 
had  been  detained  by  our  cruisers,  were  liberated,  and 
allowed  to  go  to  their  destination ; which  Mr.  Pitt 
assured  me  he  knew  to  be  true,  and  that  he  had  good 
reason  to  believe  the  gun-boats  at  Havre  were  built 
and  equipped  with  those  so  liberated.  What  then 
did  we  contend  for  so  zealously  and  successfully  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  war  ? 

Monday,  October  3 d. — Mr.  Pitt  came  down  to  me 
in  Palace  Yard,  and  Mr.  Long  met  him  there  by 
appointment.  We  went  over  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Pamphlet  again,  in  every  part  of  which  Mr.  Long 
agreed  with  Mr.  P.  and  me ; but  he  doubted  very 
much  whether  an  effectual  answer  could  be  given 
without  revealing  several  matters  highly  confidential 
that  had  passed  in  the  intercourse  with  Mr.  Addington, 
about  Mr.  Pitt’s  return  to  government ; but  that  objec- 
tion was  over-ruled,  by  the  necessity  for  it  having  been 
created  by  Mr.  A.  having  encouraged  the  circulation  of 

1 Brother  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Waterford.  He  was  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  Revenue  in  Ireland. 
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the  libel.1  And  after  a long  discussion  as  to  who  should 
answer  it,  it  was  agreed  upon  the  whole  to  be  desira- 
ble that  it  should  be  done  by  some  person  not 
immediately  connected  with  Mr.  Pitt ; as  the  asser- 
tion of  the  falsehoods  in  the  libel  may  be  made 
confidently,  and  truths  asserted  as  boldly,  calling  on 
the  friends  of  Mr.  A.  to  contradict  the  one  or  the 
other,  with  an  observation,  that  if  they  venture 
to  do  so,  it  cannot  fail  to  compel  the  production  of 
proofs.  I bad  prepared  very  full  notes  and  observa- 
tions for  the  purpose,  which  are  to  be  given  to  the 
person  to  be  employed,  with  some  further  remarks  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s.  Mr.  William  Gifford  and  Mr.  John  Gifford 
were  both  thought  of : the  first  has  an  employment 
during  pleasure  (double  Commissioner  of  the  Lottery), 
and  is  more  connected  in  opinion  and  habits  with 
Canning ; may  have  some  feelings  too  towards  Lord 
Grosvenor,1  who  is  a warm  supporter  of  Government ; 
— the  other  Gifford  rather  a dull  man,  aud  very 
unmanageable.’  I then  mentioned  Mr.  Courtney,  a 


1 Mr.  Long  said  ha  had  positively  ascertained  its  having  been  sent 
to  several  persons  by  Mr.  Vausittart.  He  had  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Bentley 
being  the  author.  The  latter  had  offered  to  Stockdale  a pamphlet  to 
publish,  provided  he  would  do  so  without  reading  it,  which  S. 
naturally  refused.  He  then  offered  it  to  Hatchard,  who  agreed  to 
publish  on  many  passages  being  expunged,  chiefly  against  Mr. 
Canning. 

* He  had  travelled  with  Lord  Qrosvenor  when  Lord  Belgrave,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  a well-informed  and  clever  man.  [Author  of  the 
Baviad  and  Marviad,  translator  of  Juvenal,  and  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review. — Ed.] 

* [No  relation  to  William  Gifford.  His  roal  name  was  Green. 
Editor  of  the  True  Britain  aud  Anti-Jacobin  Review  ; aud  author  of  the 
Life  of  Pitt. — Ed.] 
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aoii  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  was  appointed 
a clerk  in  the  Treasury,  but  changed  that  situation 
for  one  in  the  Stationery  Office;  having  just  seen 
a pamphlet  published  by  him  in  answer  to  one  of 
Mr.  Morgan's,  in  which  he  animadverts  very  freely  on 
Mr.  Addington’s  financial  statements,  and  with  still 
greater  freedom  on  his  conduct,  in  countenancing  so 
malignant  and  scandalous  a publication  as  the  one  so 
frequently  alluded  to  in  these  notes.  Mr.  Pitt  had 
read  Mr.  Courtney’s  recent  publication,  and  thought 
of  it  as  I did — so  did  Mr.  Long;  and  as  the  latter 
knows  him  very  well,  it  was  settled  that  he  should  talk 
with  him,  to  learn  whether,  circumstanced  as  lie  is, 
he  will  undertake  to  be  the  ostensible  writer  of  the 
answer ; not  with  an  intention  of  exposing  his  name, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  putting  matter  together  which 
shall  be  given  to  him.  Mr.  Pitt  engaging  to  superin- 
tend the  work,  to  throw  in  fresh  materials,  and  to 
suggest  new  arguments  where  he  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary ; and  so  the  business  was  left.  It  was  thought 
quite  clear,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  that 
Mr.  Canning  could  not  be  allowed  to  write  the 
answer,  as  far  as  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  were  con- 
cerned. Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that, 
retrospectively,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  have 
different  cases. 

I dined  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  Mr.  Pitt’s 
invitation,  at  the  swearing  in  of  the  officers  of  the 
Trinity  House  Volunteers,  who  were  all  the  elder 
brethren,  except  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  (who  had 
previously  accepted  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  the 
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Somerset  Ilorse  Volunteers,  under  Mr.  Tierney),  and 
many  of  the  younger  brethren,  including  several 
Captains  of  East  Indiamen.  The  sight  was  really  an 
extremely  affecting  one.  A number  of  gallant  and 
exceedingly  good  old  men,  who  had  during  the  best 
part  of  their  lives  been  beating  the  waves,  now  coming 
forward  with  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  lads,  swearing 
allegiance  to  the  King,  with  a determined  purpose  to 
act  manfully  in  his  defence,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  capital  on  the  river. 

In  the  evening  I went  home  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
went  over  again  much  that  we  had  before  discussed ; 
both  having  given  the  whole  subject  mature  considera- 
tion. What  had  been  agreed  upon  about  the  pam- 
phlet was  confirmed ; and  Mr.  Pitt  gave  me  strong 
assurances  that  he  would  follow  that  up  unremittingly; 
which  I persuade  myself  he  will  do,  as  he  feels 
warmly  the  baseness,  ingratitude,  and  wickedness  of 
the  attack  upon  him.  We  then  talked  of  what  it 
would  be  right  to  do  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Pitt  recurred  to  what  he  had  so  repeatedly 
insisted  upon,  and  acted  upon  before : the  impro- 
priety and  even  danger  of  his  directly  opposing 
Ministers,  as  it  may  affect  the  King’s  mind,  and  be 
considered  contrary  to  the  principle  he  has  so  con- 
stantly maintained,  that  his  Majesty  should  not  be 
forced  into  a change  of  the  administration.  I admit- 
ted that  consistently  with  that  principle,  it  would  not 
be  justifiable  in  him  to  enter  on  a systematic  opposition, 
to  which  I was  as  little  inclined  as  he  could  possibly 
be ; having  been  at  all  times  averse  to  that ; but  that 
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I knew  no  possible  way  of  effectually  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  King  or  the  public,  to  the  utter  and 
absolute  incapacity  of  the  Ministers,  in  any  way,  but 
by  their  blunders,  neglect,  and  timidity,  being  exposed 
in  Parliament.  That  hitherto  there  was  every  reason 
to  suppose  the  King  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
sufficiency  of  his  servants;  little  objection  having 
been  taken  to  their  conduct  in  Parliament,  and  they 
having  carried  everything  there  most  triumphantly. 
The  country  indeed  seems  awakened  thoroughly  on  the 
point  for  a time ; but  if  the  exposure  is  not  made  in 
Parliament,  every  one  will  suppose  they  have  judged 
wrong  of  the  conduct  of  Government,  and  a different 
tone  will  be  taken.  I urged,  that  beyond  all  that, 
there  was  an  irresistible  claim  on  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
the  part  of  the  country,  that  he  should  not  pass  over 
in  silence  the  disgraceful  misconduct  of  ministers, 
which  he  felt  on  various  points  at  least  as  strongly  as 
myself,  and  that  his  silence  would  naturally  be  con- 
strued into  approbation.  I added,  I had  no  wish  for 
him  (as  far  as  I could  judge  at  present)  to  make  any 
motion,  or  propose  any  censure  respecting  that  mis- 
conduct, but  was  desirous  only  of  his  stating  it  in  as 
strong  a way,  and  in  as  lively  colours  as  he  could,  in 
order  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  the  scandalous 
and  blameable  neglect  of  the  men,  as  well  as  to  their 
decided  incapacity.  In  the  end,  he  promised  positively 
to  attend  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  almost 
engaged  to  take  that  line  precisely. 

Mr.  Pitt  again  expressed  warmly  his  indignation 
at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Addington  in  sanctioning 
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decidedly  the  malignant  and  virulent  attack  upon  him, 
and  his  determination  to  counteract  the  mischief  that 
would  infallibly  arise  from  it  unless  some  pains  are 
taken  to  prevent  it.  lie  gave  me  the  correspondence 
between  Lord  Melville,  Mr.  Addington,  and  himself, 
relative  to  the  attempt  to  bring  him  into  the  Adminis- 
tration, which  puts  his  conduct  in  the  most  honour- 
able point  of  view  possible,  and  establishes,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  controversy,  the  facts  stated  in  these  as 
well  as  in  former  notes  on  the  subject : — that  the  pro- 
posal originated  with  Mr.  Addington ; that  Mr.  Pitt 
refused  peremptorily  to  accede  to  any  terms,  or  to 
propose  any  definite  ones,  till  he  knew  whether  his 
Majesty  was  really  desirous  of  his  return  to  office ; 
and  that  it  never  entered  his  mind  for  one  moment  to 
make  the  admission  of  any  individual  whatever  into 
the  cabinet  a sine  qua.  non.  Mr.  Addington’s  first 
letter  evidently  intended  to  fix  upon  Mr.  Pitt  what 
he  never  said  in  the  conversation  at  Bromley  Hill, 
on  Monday  the  10th  April,  and  which  is  counter- 
acted in  Mr.  Pitt’s  reply.  A similar  attempt  in  a 
more  marked  way  was  made  in  the  subsequent  letter, 
and  repelled  still  more  strongly  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  answer 
from  Wycombe.  On  giving  me  the  letters,  he  desired 
I would  not  allow  any  of  my  family  to  copy  them, 
and  he  left  me  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  them  I 
should  see  proper. 


[The  next  series  of  letters  is  a further  illustration 
of  Mr.  Pitt’s  anxiety  to  see  and  consult  with  his 
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friend,  when  any  difficulties  occurred  to  him,  and  also 
exhibits  the  new  direction,  in  which  the  activity  of  his 
mind  found  useful  occupation  during  his  retirement 
at  Walmer  Castle.  As  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  he  had  been  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  counties,  with  respect  to  the 
raising  an  additional  force  of  militia,  by  a recent  Act 
of  Parliament ; and  to  this  task  he  addressed  himself 
with  his  usual  energy.  No  longer  able  to  control  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  he  set  himself  in  earnest  to 
study  the  means  of  its  defence,  within  the  jurisdiction 
which  belonged  to  him,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
evidence  of  his  letters,  with  great  success.  His  mili- 
tary ardour  was  ridiculed  by  the  whigs ; and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  Lord  Grenville,  who  had 
allied  himself  with  Mr.  Fox,  showed  neither  reason 
nor  common  sense,  in  thus  venting  his  ill  humour 
against  his  former  colleague : — “ Can  anything  equal 
the  ridicule  of  Pitt  riding  about  from  Downing  Street 
to  Wimbledon,  and  from  Wimbledon  to  Coxheath,  to 
inspect  military  carriages,  impregnable  batteries,  and 
Lord  Chatham’s  reviews  ? Can  he  be  possibly  serious 
in  expecting  Buonaparte  now  ? Fifty  more  such  ques- 
tions one  might  ask,  if  any  part  of  his  conduct  ad- 
mitted of  any  discussion  on  the  ordinary  principles 
of  reason  and  common  sense.”  As  it  is  now  well 
known  that  Buonaparte  at  that  time  did  seriously 
intend  to  make  the  attempt,  it  is  as  well  for  the  credit 
of  Lord  Grenville,  that  the  other  fifty  similar  questions 
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were  not  proposed.  A more  impartial  and  sagacious 
writer  has  formed  a very  different  estimate,  both  of 
the  emergency  and  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  talents  for  meeting 
it.  Mr.  Wilberforce  declared,  that  he  had  “discovered 
great  military  genius and  again,  “ Pitt  is  about  to 
take  the  command  of  3000  volunteers  as  Lord 
Warden.  1 am  uneasy  at  it;  he  does  not  engage 
on  equal  or  common  terms ; and  his  spirit  will  lead 
him  to  be  foremost  in  the  battle ; yet  as  it  is  his  proper 
post,  we  can  say  nothing  against  it.”1 

In  the  months  of  March  and  April  Mr.  Pitt  had 
been  very  urgent  for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Rose,  and 
spoke  of  the  particular  satisfaction  which  it  would 
give  him.  In  the  autumn  we  find  him  again  soliciting 
an  interview,  which  however  seems  from  the  Diary 
not  to  have  taken  place  till  the  2d  of  October,  when 
they  discussed  the  offensive  pamphlet. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Walmer  Castle,  Sept.  8th,  1803. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ I have  deferred  answering  your  letter  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  tell  you  something  more  certain,  as 
to  the  time  when  we  might  have  a chance  of  meeting. 
I am  not,  however,  yet  able  to  name  precisely  the  day 
when  I shall  be  at  liberty  ; but  I rather  think  I shall 
be  able  to  go  to  town  or  its  neighbourhood  in  about 
ten  or  twelve  days,  and  I believe  it  will  be  rather  less 

1 Life  of  Wilberforce,  voL  iii.  p.  113. 
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distance  for  you  to  meet  me  there  than  in  any  western 
point  of  my  district ; besides  which  I think  my  visit 
to  that  part  of  the  coast  will  be  at  rather  a later 
period,  and  I am  anxious  to  see  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
I wish  very  much  I could  pass  a few  days  with  you 
at  Cuffnells,  but  I do  not  like  at  present  to  go  so  far 
from  my  post,  though  we  have  certainly  no  immediate 
indication  of  any  intention  from  the  other  side  of  the 
water  to  give  us  employment.  Before  the  long 
nights  we  hope  to  be  very  well  prepared  to  receive 
them,  both  afloat  and  ashore.  Your  son’s  zeal  and 
alacrity  do  not  surprise  me;  but  in  his  particular 
situation  the  sacrifice  he  has  made  is  indeed  a great 
one. 

“ I hope  you  have  found  no  material  inconvenience 
from  your  accident  except  the  confinement,  which,  how- 
ever, is  no  small  grievance  in  this  enjoyable  weather. 
I say  nothing  of  the  pamphlet  till  we  meet,  but  I shall 
be  very  glad  to  talk  it  over  with  you,  and  to  consider 
what  is  fit  to  be  done  upon  it. 

“ Ever  yours  sincerely, 

“ W.  P.” 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“Margate,  Oot.  18th,  1803. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ I received  your  letter  just  as  I left  home  this 
morning.  I had  not  forgot  your  wish  to  have  a 
description  of  our  gun-boats;  but  as  many  of  my 
friends  here  are  more  expert  in  fitting  a boat,  or 
fighting  it,  than  in  writing  or  drawing,  I could  not  at 
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once  obtain  one  which  would  explain  to  you  the  last 
improved  mode  of  fitting  as  accurately  as  I wished. 
But  Mr.  Whitby,  the  Assistant  of  Sheerness  Yard,  who 
has  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  work,  and  whom 
I saw  yesterday,  lias  promised  me  to  send  imme- 
diately to  your  house,  in  Palace  Yard,  a small  model 
of  the  frame  and  slide,  which  will,  I trust,  completely 
answer  the  purpose.  I should  hope  it  will  reach  your 
house  in  a day  or  two,  and  you  will,  I take  for  granted, 
send  orders  for  its  being  immediately  forwarded  to  you 
by  coach.  We  have  now  fitted,  or  are  fitting,  I be- 
lieve, about  170  boats  between  Margate  and  Hast- 
ings, which,  I think,  will  contribute  not  a little  to 
giving  the  enemy  a good  reception  whenever  they 
think  proper  to  visit  us.  By  the  intelligence  I collect, 
and  by  the  orders  for  extraordinary  preparation  whieh 
are  received  from  London  by  this  post,  1 am  much 
more  inclined  than  I have  ever  been  hitherto  to 
believe  that  some  attempt  will  be  made  soon.  In 
this  situation  I am  likely  to  have  my  time  very  com- 
pletely occupied  by  the  various  concerns  of  my  regi- 
ment and  my  district.  I hope,  however,  to  find  some 
interval  for  attending  a little  to  the  cursory  remarks, 
when  I hear  from  Long,  which  I am  expecting  to  do 
every  day.  Our  Volunteers  are,  I think,  likely  to  be 
called  upon  to  undertake  permanent  duty,  which,  I 
hope,  they  will  readily  consent  to.  I suppose  the 
same  measure  will  be  recommended  in  your  part  of 
the  coast.  I wish  the  arrangements  for  defence  were 
as  forward  everywhere  else  as  they  are  in  Hythe  Day, 
uuder  General  Moore.  We  begin  now  to  have  no 
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other  fear  in  that  quarter  than  that  the  enemy  will  not 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  putting  our  preparations  to 
the  proof,  and  will  select  some  other  point  which  we 
should  not  be  in  reach  of  in  the  first  instance.  I 
write  here  to  save  the  post,  as  I shall  not  get  back  to 
Walmer  till  a late  hour. 

“ Ever  sincerely  yours, 

“W.  Pitt.” 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Walmer  Castle,  Not.  10th,  1803. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

" It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  if  I 
could  have  seen  you  here,  but  I am  not  surprised  that 
your  occupations  have  been  too  constant  to  allow  of  so 
distant  an  excursion,  especially  when  the  defence  of 
your  district  seems  to  rest  almost  entirely  on  indivi- 
dual zeal  and  example.  As  far  as  they  can  go,  fortu- 
nately you  have  been  able  to  supply  them  in  abundance 
from  the  circle  of  your  own  family ; but  these  alone 
eannot  be  sufficient  if  Government  persists  in  such 
unaccountable  negligence  and  inactivity.  Our  state 
of  defence  is  certainly  (comparatively  speaking)  very 
complete,  though  still,  in  many  respects,  very  far  short 
of  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  what  it  easily 
might  have  been.  On  the  whole,  I think  there  is 
good  ground  to  expect  that  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a 
very  good  account  of  any  force  that  seems  likely  to 
reach  any  part  of  this  coast,  and  shall  be  able  to  pre- 
vent its  penetrating  into  the  interior.  But  if,  by  any 
accident,  we  were  to  be  overpowered  in  t’.;j  drst 
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instance,  I am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  any  ade- 
quate force  could  be  collected  in  time  to  stop  the 
enemy’s  further  progress  till  they  had  arrived  much 
nearer  the  capital  than  one  should  like.  I have  been 
turning  my  thoughts  a good  deal  to  the  object  of 
rendering  the  volunteer  force  throughout  the  country 
permanently  more  efficient  than  it  seems  likely  to  be 
(except  in  a few  instances)  under  the  present  arrange- 
ments ; and  I will  endeavour  before  long  to  send  you 
a note  of  what  occurs  to  me,  on  which  I shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  your  opinion. 

“ Till  within  these  two  days  I had  persevered  in  the 
intention  of  going  to  town  for  the  2 2d,  but  the  state 
of  the  preparations  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
uncertainty  from  day  to  day  whether  the  attempt  may 
not  be  made  immediately,  makes  me  unwilling  to 
leave  the  coast  at  present.  I have,  therefore,  nearly 
determined  to  give  up  attending  the  first  day ; but  I 
am  still  inclined  to  think  that  it  may  be  right  (if  I can 
find  an  interval  of  two  or  three  days)  to  take  some 
opportunity  before  the  recess  to  notice  the  principal 
omissions  on  the  part  of  Government  in  providing  for 
our  defence,  and  to  suggest  the  measures  which  seem 
still  necessary  towards  completing  it.  I shall,  of 
course,  wish  to  have  it  understood  by  my  friends  that  I 
shall  probably  attend  in  the  course  of  the  session,  be- 
fore Christmas,  and  that  my  absence  on  the  first  day 
proceeds  entirely  from  my  unwillingness  to  leave  my 
duties  here.  Lord  Camden  (who  left  me  this  morn- 
ing) and  Lord  Carrington  are  the  only  persons  with 
whom  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  on  this 
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subject,  and  they  both  agree  with  me  in  thinking  this 
the  best  plan. 

“ Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"W.  P.” 


Me.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Walmer  Castle,  Deo.  2d,  1803. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ I shall  be  so  constantly  occupied  all  next  week 
in  going  round  to  my  different  battalions,  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  think  of  going  to  town  till  the 
week  after ; but  I hope  to  be  at  liberty  on  Monday 
se’nnight,  and  to  reach  town  by  dinner-time  that  day. 
I agree  very  much  in  all  you  say  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
I think  particularly  that  a note,  adding  a much  more 
ample  statement  on  the  finance,  will  be  very  useful  in  a 
new  edition.  We  may  talk  more  of  this  when  we 
meet,  which  I hope  will  now  be  very  soon. 

“ Ever  yours, 

‘‘W.  P.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1804. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  MR.  PITT,  MB.  BOBE,  LORD  ELDON,  AND  THE 
BISHOP  OP  LINCOLN — THE  PROPOSED  COALITION  MINISTRY  BETWEEN 
MR.  PITT  AND  THE  OPPOSITION. 

[The  next  letter  is  remarkable,  because  the  postscript 
sufficiently  accounts  for  Mr.  Pitt’s  reserve  in  bis  cor- 
respondence on  important  points.  It  appears  that  his 
letters,  when  directed  by  himself,  were  opened  at  the 
Post-office,  and  a note  by  Miss  Rose  relates  the 
singular  way  in  which  that  discovery  was  made,  though 
it  had  been  suspected  long  before,  as  one  of  Mr.  Rose’s 
letters  shows.  She  also  indicates  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  imputed. — Ed.] 

“ Rochester,  Saturday  night,  Jan.  7th,  1804. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ 1 write,  having  got  thus  far  on  my  way  to 
town.  The  weather  seemed  to  allow  me  an  interval 
in  which  I could  leave  the  coast  for  a few  days,  and 
letters  which  I have  liad  from  some  of  my  friends  in 
town,  made  me  think  it  material  not  to  delay  coming 
up,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  likely  to  be  the  state 
of  parties  when  the  House  next  meets. 
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Much  will  depend  on  the  line  now  to  be  adopted; 
and  as  I find  I must  give  up  going  to  Bath,  and  shall 
lose  that  chance  of  seeing  you,  I should  be  very  glad 
if  you  could  without  inconvenience  meet  me  in  town. 
I mean  at  present  to  stay  over  Thursday,  and  perhaps 
Friday,  but  that  must  depend  a little  upon  wind  and 
intelligence.  The  sooner  therefore  you  can  come  the 
better. 

“ Ever  yours  sincerely, 

“ W.  P.” 

“ 1 send  this  under  Hammond’s  cover  to  the 
Postmaster  at  Southampton,  to  be  forwarded  from 
thence.”1 


[After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Addington,  when  the 
King  had  recourse  again  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Rose  con- 
vinced himself,  by  a close  examination  of  the  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  latter  could  not 
obtain  a working  majority  in  that  house  in  opposition 


1 Note  by  Mist  Ruse. — Tlio  precaution  of  sending  tho  letter  under 
eoeer,  was  in  consequence  of  letters  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  my  father,  and 
other's,  having  been  intercepted.  After  he  ascertained  that,  they 
were  directed  by  others,  and  not  sealed  by  his  seal. 

Some  time  after,  when  we  were  in  London,  the  floor-cloth  in  tho 
entrance-hall  was  taken  up,  and  under  it,  near  the  door,  one  of  the 
intercepted  letters  was  found  by  the  housemaid  ; indeed  there  had 
been  a heavy  mat  on  the  floor-cloth,  and  the  sill  of  the  door  was 
worn  hollow  by  many  feet.  It  seemed  to  have  been  pushed  under 
the  door  by  a stick,  and  accidentally  slipped  under  tho  floor-cloth. 

Who  had  intercepted  and  opened  the  letter,  thero  could  not  be 
a doubt ; and  more,  very  little  doubt  who  found  it  (where,  as  it  was  of 
no  consequenco  it  was  probably  left),  and  put  it  under,  the  door. 

The  then  Postmaster-General  lived  in  Palace  Yard,  eery  near.  _ 
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to  the  three  divisions  of  it,  the  leaders  of  which  were 
Addington,  Fox,  and  Lord  Grenville;  two  of  them 
having  been  his  supporters  in  his  last  administration. 
He  became,  therefore,  a strenuous  advocate  for  a union 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  except  the  first ; 
and  conceiving  that  Lord  Eldon  might  have  great 
influence  w’ith  Mr.  Pitt,  he  stated  the  case  to  him, 
with  a view  to  secure  his  concurrence ; but  the  Chan- 
cellor was  as  firm  as  a rock.  He  scorned  any  com- 
promise with  the  enemy.  It  was  the  only  thing  on 
which  he  never  entertained  a doubt,  and  in  great 
wrath  he  rejected  the  proposal. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Rose  to  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon. 

“ May  4th,  1804. 

“ My  dear  Lord, 

“ At  the  present  moment  I cannot  entertain  a 
thought  of  breaking  in  upon  you  by  desiring  any 
personal  intercourse,  and  I must  reluctantly  interrupt 
you  very  shortly  in  this  manner.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  presumption  and  folly  in  me  if  I could 
conceive  the  remotest  possibility  of  my  being  able  to 
add  anything  to  what  Mr.  Pitt  said  in  his  letter  to 
you  of  Wednesday  (respecting  the  advantages  that 
would  be  derived  tp  the  King  and  to  the  nation  by 
the  formation  of  an  administration  on  such  a basis  as 
he  therein  suggested),  to  convince  you  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  what  he  has  so  forcibly  stated.  But  mixing 
more  with  them  at  present,  and  necessarily  knowing 
more  of  their  sentiments,  than  your  Lordship,  I am 
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anxious  to  say  to  you,  that  although  there  is  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  friends  a disinclination  to  anything 
like  a union  of  the  sort  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Pitt,  I 
have  a firm  persuasion  that  he  would  not  be  able,  if 
an  absolute  negative  should  be  put  on  that,  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty  names  to  form  an 
administration  which  would  have  a reasonable  chance 
of  maintaining  itself  for  eighteen  months.  Every  feel- 
ing of  my  mind,  and  every  wish  of  my  heart,  are 
adverse,  my  dear  Lord,  to  an  unnecessary  co-operation 
with  the  persons  in  question ; to  one  set  of  these  I 
have,  from  my  first  thinking  on  political  subjects  had  a 
strong  dislike,  and  to  this  instant,  have  never  had  the 
slightest  intercourse  with  any  one  of  them,  either 
directly  or  indirectly ; and  by  the  leader  of  the  other 
part  of  them,  I have  been  treated  with  the  most 
supercilious  neglect  and  marked  inattention.  I men- 
tion these  circumstances  merely  to  convince  you  that 
I am  at  least  disinterested  in  the  opinion  I am  ex- 
pressing. 

“ My  affectionate  and  devoted  attachment  to  the 
King  (in  which  I protest  to  God,  I believe  I am  not 
exceeded  by  any  man  in  his  dominions),  is  not,  nor 
has  it  at  any  time  been,  diminished  by  any  change  of 
situation.  I wish  his  happiness,  tranquillity,  and 
comfort,  as  much  as  I do  the  prosperity  of  the  country : 
a stronger  expression  of  my  devotion  to  him  I could 
not  devise.  Forgive,  my  dear  Lord,  the  freedom  I am 
using ; my  motive  cannot,  I trust,  be  mistaken  by  you : 
I write  under  the  strongest  conviction  that  my  opinion 
is  well  founded.  As  soon  as  you  have  read  this  I 
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entreat  you  will  put  it  into  the  fire : it  requires  no 
answer,  nor  could  one  be  given  to  it.  I have  only 
further  to  beg  you  will  never  let  any  human  being 
know  that  I have  made  this  or  any  communication  to 
you,  as  Mr.  Pitt  is  entirely  ignorant  of  my  intention. 
I except,  however,  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  event  of 
your  thinking  it  right  to  say  anything  of  it  to  him.  I 
mean  to  breakfast  with  him  to-morrow  (if  he  will  let 
me),  because  I have  no  reluctance  whatever  in  opening 
my  mind  fully  to  him,  and  by  doing  so,  can  attract  no 
observation ; nor  would  it,  indeed,  if  I should  look  in 
upon  you  in  your  room  near  the  House,  if  you  should 
wish  to  see  me  for  ten  minutes,  as  I have  often  done 
so  on  House  of  Lords  business;  but  at  the  same  time 
I must  repeat,  that  I have  not  the  remotest  wish  to 
obtrude  further  on  you,  being  indeed  aware  that  I 
could  not  usefully  add  a syllabic  to  what  I have 
herein  said.” 


Lokd  Eldon  to  Mr.  Rose. 

Written  and  received, 

“ May  4th,  1804. 

"Dear  Sir, 

“ No  man  can  be  more  convinced  than  I am  of 
the  difficult  circumstances  we  stand  in,  and  I thank 
God  I am  not  accessary  to  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced them.  The  forbearance  of  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks  would  have  saved  the  King,  and  I think  might 
have  saved  Mr.  Pitt  the  cruel  consequences,  as  I am 
apprehensive  they  will  turn  out,  of  having  felt  a neces- 
sity of  making  a proposition,  the  making  of  which 
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will,  iu  my  judgment,  most  seriously  injure  him,  and 
the  execution  of  which  I believe  to  be  utterly  impos- 
sible, whilst  the  personage  who  must  decide  upon  it 
retains  his  understanding.  I see  no  medium  between 
Mr.  Pitt’s  trying  what  you  think  not  lasting,  and  the 
King’s  being  destroyed.  God  forgive  all  those  who 
have  brought  either  of  them  into  this  situation.  For 
my  own  part,  my  mind  is  so  decided,  that  if  the 
King’s  health  was  firm,  and  I could  so  far  forget  my 
duty  to  Mr.  Pitt  as  to  give  him  what  I thought  the 
worst  advice  I could  offer  him,  I should  forward  the 
purpose  of  his  forming  an  administration  upon  those 
broad-bottomed  principles,  an  attention  to  which,  on 
his  part,  would,  after  all  that  has  passed,  deliver  up 
his  character,  in  the  minds  of  thinking,  honest  men, 
to  a silent,  melancholy,  painful  disapprobation;  and 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  act  upon  honest  prejudice, 
having  the  semblance  and  face  of  just  reasoning,  to 
something  that  will  fall  little  short  of  execration.  I have 
no  objection  to  seeing  you  anywhere — my  brother  I 
would  rather  not  see  upon  this  subject,  for  many 
reasons;  principally  because  my  mind  is  unalterably 
fixed  as  to  what  is  to  be  my  conduct,  and  in  whatever 
befalls  me  I will  never  have  it  left  in  the  power  of  my 
mind,  when  it  reflects,  to  attribute  anything  to  the 
suggestions  of  a brother  whom  I love,  if  I thought 
him  more  impartial  upon  this  subject  than  I think 
the  goodness  of  his  heart  allows  him  to  be. 

“ I am,  yours  truly, 

“ Eldon.” 
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Mr.  Rose  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

“Monday  morning,  7 o’clock, 
“May  7th,  1804. 

“ Mt  dear  Sir, 

“ I cannot  resist  (after  a night  of  much  more  re- 
flection than  sleep)  calling  your  attention  again  for  a 
few  minutes  to  the  important  point  on  which  we  had 
so  much  discussion  yesterday.  I will,  in  the  first 
place,  fairly  own  that  my  opinion  about  the  letter  to 
you  is  unaltered.  I will  say  nothing  of  my  feeling  on 
the  subject ; but,  putting  that  entirely  out  of  con- 
sideration at  present,  which  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  do 
altogether,  I think  the  statement  made  up  by  Long  to 
me,  must  be  decisive  against  the  remotest  probability 
of  the  Government  going  on  for  the  remainder  of  this 
session  without  acquiring  some  part  of  the  strength 
contained  in  it.  The  most  moderate  view  of  the  diffe- 
rent interests  makes  the  total  numbers  240,  and  that 
leaves  70  Irish  unaccounted  for,  many  of  whom  are 
actually  arrived,  or  are  on  the  road.  You  recollect 
Beresford  said  most  of  them  are  for  Mr.  A. ; and 
Lord  De  Blaquiere,  who  is  no  incompetent  judge  of 
such  matters,  said  at  Lord  Camden’s,  on  Saturday, 
that  two-thirds  of  them  are  hostile  to  you;  besides 
which  there  are  many  English  about  whom  neither 
Long  nor  myself  could  form  any  probable  guess.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  surely  being  sanguine  to  suppose  that 
we  should  only  have  260  or  270  against  us,  almost 
every  one  of  whom  are  on  the  spot,  and  205  remain 
Mr.  A.’s.  It  seems  to  me  that  a plain  representation 
of  this  to  the  King  would  have  nearly  the  same  effect 
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towards  convincing  his  Majesty  of  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  your  forming  a Government  usefully  without 
some  other  aid,  as  it  would  for  you  to  put  yourself  at 
the  head  of  an  Administration  which  must  fall  almost 
as  soon  as  formed.  And  I continue  to  think  that  such 
an  event  would  be  not  only  unpleasant  as  affecting  your- 
self (leaving  you  in  a very  different  situation,  in  many 
respects,  from  the  one  you  are  now  in),  but  would  be 
extremely  mischievous  to  the  public  interest  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

“ It  would  naturally  be  said,  here  is  a country  so 
distracted  that,  upon  one  Administration  being  removed 
by  the  voice  of  Parliament,  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible even  for  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom  Europe,  as  well  as 
England,  lias  looked  up,  to  form  another  that  can 
carry  on  the  government  of  the  country  for  a month. 
The  encouragement  this  would  give  to  our  enemies, 
and  the  distrust  it  would  create  amongst  our  friends, 
would  not  easily  be  removed  by  subsequent  arrange- 
ments.” 

“ P.S. — I am  not  sure  that  the  letter  should  be  kept 
entirely  out  of  view  in  the  present  consideration,  be- 
cause it  raises  a doubt,  at  least,  whether  the  support 
of  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  writer  would  be 
steady,  uniform,  and  active.  If  the  Prince  should 
separate  from  Mr.  Fox,  I am  by  no  means  certain 
that  we  could  reckon  on  all  those  in  his  list.  I do  not 
believe  there  would  be  any  chance  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk’s  members.” 


VOL.  II. 
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[Dr.  Moore,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being 
dangerously  ill,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  relying  upon 
the  close  intimacy  which  had  subsisted  between  Mr. 
Pitt  and  himself,  ever  since  the  latter  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, aspired  to  the  primacy  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  vacant.  And  if  it  had  depended  on  Mr.  Pitt 
alone,  no  doubt  his  ambition  would  have  been 
gratified.  But  the  King  sometimes  insisted  upon 
sharing  the  patronage  of  the  Church  with  his 
Minister,  even  though  that  Minister  was  as  great  a 
favourite  and  as  powerful  as  Mr.  Pitt ; and  in  this 
instance  he  insisted  upon  giving  Canterbury  to 
Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
was  also  Dean  of  Windsor.  But  the  vacancy  did 
not  occur  till  the  5th  of  February,  in  the  following 
year.  In  these  letters  Dr.  Tomline  describes  the 
grounds  of  his  hopes  and  fears  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Rose. — Ed.] 


The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Rose. 

[Private.] 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ Upon  looking  over  my  inclosed  letter  I do  not 
perceive  in  it  anything  which  I should  be  unwilling 
that  Mr.  Pitt  should  see ; and,  therefore,  as  you  say 
that  you  intend  to  have  some  conversation  with  him 
upon  the  subject,  you  will  consider  yourself  at  liberty 
to  show  it  to  him,  if  you  see  a fair  opportunity  ; per- 
haps it  might  be  useful.  In  haste ; but  be  assured, 
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ray  dear  friend,  that  we  feel  all  your  kindness  upon 
this  occasion,  and  that  I have  in  the  most  perfect 
confidence  opened  my  whole  heart  to  you. 

“ Yours  ever,  most  affectionately, 

“G.  Lincoln.” 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Be  assured,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I feel  as  strongly 
as  you  cau  wish  that  your  hesitation  proceeds  from  a 
delicacy  of  mind  and  warmth  of  friendship,  as  highly 
honourable  to  you  as  gratifying  to  me.  I have  con- 
sidered what  you  say,  but  I own  I am  still  inclined  to 
wish  you  may  find  a proper  opportunity  of  showing 
my  letter  (as  you  see  no  objection  except  the  one  you 
mention),  and  this  for  the  following  reasons : — If  the 
case  really  stands  as  it  has  been  represented,  and  the 
expected  vacancy  should  take  place  before  I see  Mr. 
Pitt,  it  may  be  immediately  made  so  public  a matter 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  avoiding  the  mortifica- 
tion I have  deprecated  in  my  letter.  But  if  Mr.  Pitt 
be  previously  in  possession  of  my  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings on  this  account,  I am  confident  he  would  most 
readily  and  affectionately  wish  to  consult  them  as  far 
ns  he  could  consistently  with  what  had  passed  with 
the  King.  The  more  I reflect,  the  more  firmly  am  I 
persuaded  that,  if  he  has  committed  himself  upon  the 
subject,  it  has  been  under  the  impression  of  my  not 
wishing  for  the  situation ; the  agreement,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  by  him  as  only  conditional. 
Another  reason — and  this  you  will  fully  enter  into — 
o 2 
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is  the  reluctance  I feel  to  introduce  the  circumstances 
which  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  have  an  explana- 
tion upon  the  subject,  considering  the  terms  upon 
which  we  have  always  spoken  upon  whatever  was 
interesting  to  either  of  us. 

“ Mrs.  T.  desired  to  take  a copy  of  my  last  letter 
to  you,  and,  upon  looking  it  over  again,  I see  nothing 
I would  wish  not  to  meet  Mr.  Pitt’s  eyes ; but  I re- 
gret that  I did  not  express  my  very  strong  sense  of 
the  awful  responsibility  attached  to  such  a station  in 
the  present  times  being  as  much  the  cause  of  my 
doubt  whether  I should  or  should  not  accept  it  (for 
such  it  truly  is),  as  the  happiness  I enjoy  in  my  pre- 
sent situation.  I knew  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  add  that,  if  you  found  from  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  had 
not  formed  the  positive  opinion  and  determination 
stated  to  you,  you  would  not  show  my  letter  to  him. 
But  as  from  your  letter  received  this  morning,  there 
is  a possibility  that  you  have  already  had  some  con- 
versation upon  the  subject,  and  had  not  taken  that 
opportunity  of  showing  him  my  letter,  the  propriety 
of  renewing  that  conversation  must  depend  upon  what 
has  already  passed,  and  which  I leave  entirely  to  your 
judgment.  In  any  case  I must  entreat  that  you  will 
not  stay  an  hour  in  town  on  this  account.  I am 
truly  sensible  of  all  your  kindness. 

“ Coupling  what  I heard  from  Mr.  Pitt  with  some 
paragraphs  which  appeared  in  the  Sun  newspaper 
yesterday  and  to-day,  it  seems  to  me  very  probable 
(notwithstanding  what  you  told  me  upon  this  subject) 
that  Lord  Moira  will  soon  be  appointed  Lord-Lieu- 
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tenant  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Tierney  bis  secretary.  It 
appears  to  me — and  I wish  you  may  agree  with 
me — that  the  objection  to  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Tierney  would  be  a good  deal  weakened  by  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Moira  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
the  reconciliation  of  the  King  and  Prince.  All  these 
matters  will  seem  to  be  connected,  and  Mr.  Pitt  may 
even  be  commended  by  some  people  for  giving  up  his 
own  private  feelings  and  personal  objections.  I am 
very  glad  that  Gibbs  is  coming  into  Parliament,  as  he 
may  be  useful  as  a speaker,  which  you  much  want.  I 
wish  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  come  forward  upon  common  occasions ; on  great 
days  he  will  assist  you.  I do  not  doubt  but  you  want 
constant  every-day  debaters. 

“ Mrs.  Tomliue  desires  her  kindest  compliments. 
We  are  both  grieved  beyond  measure  that  you  should 
think  you  perceive  a diminution  of  kindness  and  confi- 
dence where,  we  are  satisfied,  you  have  a right  to 
expect  an  increase,  if  possible.  We  are  persuaded 
that  no  one  is  more  attached,  and  few,  very  few,  more 
useful.  Adieu. 

“ Yours  ever,  most  cordially, 

“ G.  Lincoln.” 

“Buckden  Palace,  Nov.  15th,  1804.” 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ I feel,  my  dear  Sir,  all  your  kindness ; but  at 
the  same  time  I have  so  much  confidence  in  your 
judgment  that  I cannot  persevere  in  desiring  you  to 
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show  my  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt;  and  more  especially  as  it 
would  be  not  only  contrary  to  your  judgment,  but 
repugnant  to  your  feelings,  and  attended  with  some 
apprehensions  lest  you  should  displease  Mr.  Pitt. 
I therefore,  without  any  hesitation,  give  up  the  point 
in  the  manner  I before  wished.  I will  only  beg  you 
to  take  the  letter  in  your  pocket  when  you  go  to 
Putney,  and  if  Mr.  Pitt  should  of  his  own  accord 
renew  the  conversation,  and  in  the  course  of  it  say 
anything  to  alter  your  opinion,  and  give  you  a fair 
opportunity  of  showing  the  letter,  then  show  it,  but 
not  otherwise  by  any  means ; and  in  particular  let  not 
the  conversation  be  renewed  on  your  part ; for  I can- 
not bear  the  thought  of  ever  being  instrumental  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  the  consequences  which  you  hear 
might  result  from  it.  I trust  I need  not  say,  I never 
could  have  wished  you  to  make  the  communication 
if  such  consequences  had  appeared  to  me  possible. 

“ Adieu ! my  dear  friend, — and  in  any  case  let 
me  hear  from  you  again  before  you  leave  town,  with 
any  news  you  can  pick  up. 

“ Mrs.  Tomline  desires  to  be  most  kindly  remem- 
bered. 

“ Yours  ever,  most  cordially, 

“ G.  Lincoln . 

“Buckden  Palace,  Nov.  18th,  1804.” 


The  Bishop  op  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Mr  DEAR  Sir  “Deanery,  St.  Paul’s,  Dec.  3d,  1804. 

“ I went  to  dine  and  sleep  at  Putney  on  Satur- 
day, and  Mr.  Pitt,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  told  me  that 
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he  was  to  be  at  Windsor  the  next  day  or  two, 
and  would  certainly  speak  upon  the  subject,  about 
which  you  have  so  kindly  interested  yourself.  lie 
desired  to  see  me  this  morning  at  breakfast  at 
Putney;  but  he  came  dowp  late,  and  I could  not 
see  him  alone,  although  he  said  before  a third 
person,  “ Bishop,  I want  to  speak  to  you,  and 
must  get  into  your  carriage  with  you.”  He  did  so, 
and  told  me  what  had  passed.  It  is  by  no  means 
decisive  ; but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  rather  favourable, 
inasmuch  as  no  fixed  determination  or  promise  was 
mentioned,  although  a very  strong  wish  and  opinion, 
of  course  against  me,  or  rather  in  favour  of  the  other 
person,  were  expressed.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was 
present  at  Windsor.  Mr.  Pitt  means  to  write  fully 
upon  the  subject,  which  he  thinks  better  than  conver- 
sation in  the  present  state  of  the  King.  I am  con- 
fident that  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  short 
of  absolute  force.  Nothing  can  be  more  kind  than 
his  manner  and  expressions,  and  my  mind  is  perfectly 
at  ease  ; indeed,  much  more  than  at  ease. 

“ I have  but  a moment  to  say  that  I rather  think 
we  shall  remain  in  town  and  at  Pulham  till  Saturday, 
when  we  shall  go  to  Wycombe  to  meet  Mr.  Pitt 
at  Lord  Carrington’s.  Adieu,  my  dear  Sir.  Kindest 
remembrances  to  all  our  good  friends  at  Cufthells. 

“ Yours  ever,  most  cordially, 

“ G.  Lincoln. 

“ Things  are  getting  worse  than  ever  with  the 
Prince.” 
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The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Wycombe,  Dec.  11th,  1804. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ I received  your  letter  on  Saturday,  just  as  we 
were  setting  out  for  this  place  to  meet  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr. 
Pitt  came  hither  to  dinner  on  Saturday,  and  went 
away  yesterday  morning ; he  seems  remarkably  well 
and  in  high  spirits : he  thinks  that  additional  strength 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  very  desirable,  though 
not  absolutely  necessary.  It  will  be  derived  from 
a quarter,  if  from  any,  which  will  not  give  much  satis- 
faction to  you  and  me.  While  he  was  here  he  wrote 
the  rough  copy  of  a letter  to  his  Majesty,  relative  to 
the  expected  vacancy,  as  strong  and  as  kind  as  I could 
wish ; but  still  we  all  of  us  consider  the  event  as  un- 
certain. I have  already  said  everything  in  my  power 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  respecting  Mr.  Claphatn. 
I think  he  should  make  a point  of  seeing  the  Bishop, 
unless  he  writes  explicitly  to  him,  that  he  may  know 
what  he  has  to  expect  I am  still  inclined  to  think 
that  the  opinion  of  a common  lawyer  may  be  useful. 
A caveat  or  a quare  impedit  may  be  advised. 

“ But  as  the  right  is  clearly  not  in  Mr.  Clapham, 
he  will  of  course  conduct  himself  with  caution  and 
civility  towards  the  Bishop.  He  has  not  written  to  me, 
and  I fear  that  his  intentions  are  not  friendly.  I do 
not  know  where  he  is.  I shall  carry  this  to  tow  n, 
and  if  I hear  anything  there  I will  let  you  know.  We 
propose  to  set  out  for  Buckden  to-morrow,  and  I 
shall  be  in  town  some  time  next  week  again.  Adieu, 
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my  dear  Sir.  With  kindest  remembrances  to  all 
your  circle, 

“ Yours  ever,  most  affectionately, 

“ G.  Lincoln. 

“ Mr.  Pitt  talks  of  going  to  Bath  for  a fortnight 
about  the  20th  ; but  I do  not  think  he  will  be  able  to 
leave  town  so  soon.” 

The  Bishop  op  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“Buckden  Palace,  Dec.  18th,  1804. 

“ Mr  dear  Sir, 

“ By  a letter  which  I received  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
1 learn  that  the  political  arrangement  to  which  I 
alluded  in  my  last  letter  is  likely  to  take  place.  I ex- 
pect to  be  in  town  on  Thursday,  but  probably  not  in 
time  to  see  Mr.  Pitt  on  that  day.  I shall,  of  course, 
write  whenever  I hear  anything  worth  communicating. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  received  no  answer  to  his  letter  on  my 
business.  I have  agreed  to  purchase  the  manor  of 
Lymington,  Woodside  Farm,  reversion  of  Lady  Dela- 
ware’s cottage,  &c.  I shall  direct  this  letter  to 
Palace  Yard,  for  the  chance  of  your  being  called  to 
town.  Adieu. 

“ Yours  ever,  most  truly  and  affectionately, 

“ G.  Lincoln.” 


[When  the  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  actu- 
ally occurred,  the  King  insisted  upon  its  being  given 
to  Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  Dean 
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of  Windsor.  Mr.  Pitt  acquiesced,  and  the  King  mis- 
took his  acquiescence  for  approbation,  as  appears 
from  Mr.  Rose’s  Diary  at  the  end  of  1805. — Ed.] 

The  Bishop  op  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Buckden  Palace,  Feb.  4th,  1805. 

“ Mr  dear  Sir, 

“A  thousand  thanks  for  your  letter  which  I 
received  yesterday.  The  kind  expressions  and  feelings 
of  yourself  and  family  respecting  Lambeth,  are  highly 
gratifying  to  us.  I am  particularly  alive  to  Miss  Rose’s 
consoling  reflection.  I really  think  that  I am  much 
happier  where  I am,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  I am 
concerned,  1 shall  remain  content  at  Buckden,  as  I 
have  most  abundant  reason  to  be.  Mr.  Pitt’s  assur- 
ances and  exertions  upon  the  occasion,  though  not 
successful,  have  given  me  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction. 
1 had  a most  kind  letter  from  him  the  beginning  of  last 
week,  which  implied  that  he  had  acquiesced.  The 
triumphs  and  exultations  will  give  me  personally  no 
pain.  I rather  mean  on  my  own  private  account — 
but  I entirely  agree  with  you  that  this  defeat  may  be 
of  serious  mischief  upon  public  grounds.  And,  indeed, 

1 know  persons  of  great  consequence  who  will  con- 
sider Mr.  Pitt’s  acquiescence  as  very  uncreditable  to 
him — and  who  are  represented  to  me  as  waiting  for 
the  result  of  this  struggle.  I am  confident  that  Mr. 
Pitt  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  resigning  or  being 
forced  out,  and  that  he  looks  forward  to  a long  con- 
tinuance in  office.  I regret,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that  you  have  had  no  private  conversation  with 
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him,  but  still  1 contend  that  this  inattention  does  not 
proceed  from  want  of  regard  for  you.  It  is  a part  of 
his  natural  character,  increased  by  incessant  pressing 
business,  and  long  habits  of  office ; I might  add,  long 
possession  of  power.  You  will  perhaps  smile  when  I 
mention  a further  cause,  which  may  appear  trifling — 
but,  I am  myself  persuaded  that  his  lying  so  late  in 
bed  in  a morning  prevents  his  seeing  and  talking  with 
many  persons  to  whom  he  might  otherwise  be  able  to 
show  attention.  He  is  too  late  for  anything.  Business 
presses  which  must  be  done.  Whatever  can  be  put 
off  is  put  off,  and  by  this  procrastination,  many  things, 
which,  though  they  belong  to  no  particular  day,  ought 
to  be  done  soon,  are  never  done  at  all.  I lament  this 
disposition  in  Mr.  Pitt  more  than  I can  express.  I 
know  that  it  is  mischievous  to  himself  and  painful  to 
his  best  friends — to  those  for  whom  he  has  a real 
regard.  I am  far  from  justifying  Mr.  Pitt’s  silence 
and  reserve  towards  you,  but  I am  very  anxious  that 
you  should  understand  its  real  cause,  and  see  it  in  its 
true  light.  Do  not  impute  it,  notwithstanding  appear- 
ances, to  any  diminution  of  regard  towards  you,  or  to 
any  want  of  confidence.  Perhaps  he  may  not  feel  all 
the  energy  which  he  did  twenty  years  ago  ; and  even 
conversation  upon  matters  of  business  and  explanation 
of  conduct  may  grow  in  some  degree  fatiguing  to  him. 
I really  believe  it  does,  and  that  he  finds  solitude  and 
entire  rest  sometimes  necessary  to  him.  Look  at  his 
colleagues,  and  you  will  be  satisfied  that  he  must  have 
many  things  to  do,  even  of  detail,  in  their  depart- 
ments. All  this  must  be  felt  by  a constitution  certainly 
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not  in  its  full  vigour.  I am  sure  you  are  the  last  man 
not  to  make  allowances  for  considerations  of  this  kind; 
and  you  will  also  be  convinced  that  the  critical 
situation  of  the  country,  both  as  to  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs,  may  at  times  affect  Mr.  Pitt’s  mind  in 
its  present  state,  and  that  his  spirits  may,  now  and 
then  at  least,  suffer  a depression  which  may  give  a 
colour  to  to  his  external  behaviour  and  manner. 

“ Yours  ever,  most  truly  and  affectionately, 

“ G.  Lincoln.” 


[Mr.  Pitt  comunicated  the  progress  of  his  negotia- 
tions with  Mr.  Addington  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
only,  knowing  that  the  other  friend  was  so  adverse  to 
the  whole  of  that  policy  that  it  was  useless  to  look  to 
him  for  any  sympathy.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
Bishop  had  shown  quite  as  much  bitterness  against 
that  party  as  Mr.  Rose ; but  the  Bishop,  though  bold 
in  his  letters,  was  more  timid  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  He  was  not  so  plain  spoken  and  persevering  as 
Mr.  Rose  in  the  assertion  of  his  own  opinion.  The 
different  phases  of  the  negotiation  therefore  are  ex- 
hibited only  in  these  letters. — Ed.] 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“Deanery,  8t.  Paul’s,  Dec.  2 2d,  1804. 

“ Mr  dear  Sir, 

“ I dined  yesterday  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him  after  the  company  went 
away.  He  and  Mr.  A.  are  to  meet  to-morrow,  and  I 
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am  inclined  to  think  that  the  arrangement  will  take 
place  almost  immediately,  but  I am  not  entirely  with- 
out hope  that  it  may  stand  over  for  a short  time,  and 
that  Mr.  A.  will  support.  This  would,  I think,  be 
better.  There  is  some  difficulty  about  Lord  Bucking- 
hamshire, for  whom  Mr.  A.  thinks  it  right  to  stipulate. 
I do  not  apprehend  that  Mr.  Tierney  will  have  office  or 
give  support ; he  will  remain  probably  with  the  Prince. 
Mr.  Pitt  thinks  that  by  this  junction  he  shall  gain 
great  strength,  as  it  will  unite  all  persons  who  do 
not  wish  the  King  to  be  forced  to  take  Fox.  Mr. 
Pitt  has  fixed  to  set  out  for  Bath  on  Wednesday.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  he  will  not  go  at  all ; certainly  not 
unless  Mr.  B.  Frere  comes  very  soon. 

“ I shall  see  Mr.  Pitt  on  Monday,  on  his  way  from 
Lord  Hawkesbury’s  to  Long’s.  If  I learn  anything 
you  may  depend  upon  hearing  from  me.  Adieu. 
Every  good  wish  to  you  and  yours. 

“ Yours  ever,  most  cordially, 

“ G.  Lincoln.” 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Fulham  Palace,  Dec.  27th,  1804. 

“ Mr  dear  Sir, 

“Mr.  Pitt  was  not  in  town  from  Saturday  till 
yesterday,  and  it  was  so  late  when  I saw  him  that  I 
had  not  time  to  write  to  you,  being  engaged  to  dine 
here,  and  now  I shall  have  leisure  only  to  state  a few 
facts  and  circumstances  without  any  comment. 

“ Mr.  Pitt  was  preparing  to  go  and  dine  at  Rich- 
mond with  Mr.  Addington.  He  expressed  himself 
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perfectly  satisfied  with  the  interview  on  Sunday,  and 
related  to  me  the  principal  things  which  passed.  It 
was  not  settled  what  particular  office  Mr.  A.  is  to 
have.  Two  offices  are  to  be  opened  for  two  of  Mr. 
A.’s  friends,  of  whom  brother  Hiley  will  probably  not 
be  one,  in  which  Mr.  P.  thought  Mr.  A.  judged 
rightly.  Lord  Charles  Spencer  will  probably  resign 
the  Post-Office,  some  moderate  pension  being  to  be 
given  to  himself  and  a provision  made  for  his  son.  This 
will  make  an  opening  for  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  who 
is  to  be  in  the  cabinet.  I stated  to  Mr.  Pitt  how 
much  better  it  would  be  that  all  this  should  be 
deferred  for  some  months,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
Mr.  A.  and  his  friends  should  support.  Mr.  Pitt 
thought  that  this  could  not  be  accomplished,  and 
assigned  some  reasons.  The  whole  was  to  be  talked 
over  yesterday  after  dinner.  Mr.  Pitt  saw  Lord 
Harrowby  last  Saturday  for  an  hour  and  a-half.  He  is 
pretty  well  recovered  from  his  fall,  but  his  general 
health  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  lie  should 
attend  to  the  duties  of  his  office  for  many  months. 
He  is  anxious  to  resign ; and  Lady  Harrowby,  whom 
Mr.  Pitt  saw,  is  convinced  that  it  is  necessary, 
although  she  was  originally  very  eager  for  his  taking 
office.  Indeed,  continuance  in  office  without  being 
able  to  do  anything  would,  with  his  anxious  mind, 
probably  be  very  injurious  to  him.  He  is  therefore  to 
give  up  the  seals,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
Lord  Mulgrave  will  succeed  him.  Perhaps  the  Duke 
of  Portland  may  remain  in  his  present  situation  ; but 
this  is  doubtful. 
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“ Mr.  Pitt  was  in  high  spirits.  He  talked  of 
going  to  Bath  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  if  the  wind 
continues  east,  and  sending  to  Plymouth  and  Pal- 
mouth,  and  desiring  that  Mr.  B.  Frere,  if  he  should 
arrive,  would  go  to  Bath,  instead  of  going  directly  to 
town.  Mr.  Pitt  would  return  to  town  about  the 
9th ; but  I am  of  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  he 
will  not  go,  and  more  especially  as  there  is  some 
important  Russian  business  which  must  be  settled 
before  he  can  leave  town,  exclusive  of  this  political 
arrangement ; and  he  must  also  go  to  Windsor, 
which,  indeed,  he  might  perhaps  do  on  his  way  to 
Bath.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  perhaps  want  to 
return  to  town  after  he  has  seen  his  Majesty. 

“ I shall  remain  quietly  here  to-day,  and  intend  to 
be  in  Downing  Street  to-morrow  morning,  before  Mr. 
Pitt’s  breakfast  hour,  for  the  chance  of  getting  some 
conversation  with  him.  I shall  not  leave  town  till 
after  morning  service  at  St.  Paul’s,  on  Monday,  and 
perhaps  not  even  then,  though  I am  very  anxious  to 
pass  New  Year’s  Day  with  Mrs.  Tomline  and  our 
three  boys.  W.  G.  is  to  come  from  Cambridge  for 
three  or  four  days  only  ; but,  if  Mr.  Pitt  goes  to 
Bath,  there  will  certainly  be  nothing  to  detain  me  in 
town. 

“ I saw  Mr.  Clapham  yesterday,  and  I conclude 
that  he  has  communicated  to  you  the  particulars  of 
his  interview  with  the  Bishop  of  Bristol.  His  busi- 
ness seems  in  a fair  way. 

“ I do  not  wonder,  my  good  friend,  at  your  feelings 
expressed  in  your  last  letter.  Of  the  degree  of  strength 
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which  Mr,  Pitt  will  gain  from  this  junction,  or  whether 
sufficient  strength  might  have  been  gained  without  it, 
I can  myself  form  no  judgment.  That  strength  was 
wanted,  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  Union  with  Mr.  Fox 
in  the  present  reign  is  absolutely  impossible.  To 
gain  the  Grenvilles  without  Fox  was  hopeless,  and 
their  numbers  would  not  have  been  considerable 
separately  taken.  Fox  and  Addington  would  then 
have  joined,  if  not  at  first,  in  time ; and,  though  this 
might  have  hurt  the  character  of  both,  they  would 
have  soon  acted  together  in  opposition.  But  any 
speculation  upon  this  point  is  worth  nothing,  as  I am 
satisfied  from  what  I lately  heard  that  you  cannot 
have  the  Grenvilles  without  Fox.  I will  not,  how- 
ever (and,  indeed,  there  is  not  time),  reason  upon  this 
very  unpleasant  subject.  We  shall  soon  meet,  and 
talk  it  over ; and,  in  the  meantime,  I trust  you  will 
not  form  any  resolution  of  the  kind  to  which  you 
allude  in  your  last  letter.  Had  I been  at  Buckden, 
Lord  and  Lady  Grenville  would  have  dined  and  slept 
there  yesterday,  the  very  day  Mr.  P.  dined  with 
Mr.  A.  What  a paragraph  for  the  newspapers ! 

“ I expect  to  see  Lord  G.  at  Buckden,  on  his  way 
to  Lord  Carysfort’s.  He  has  promised.  Adieu. 

“ Always  most  affectionately  and  truly  yours, 

“ G.  Lincoln.” 
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[Mr.  Rose  was  perhaps  a little  too  sensitive ; but 
great  attachment  is  apt  to  be  jealous,  and,  it  appears, 
he  entertained  some  misgiving  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  affec- 
tion for  him  had  cooled  ; and,  if  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  it,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  opposite 
views  which  they  entertained  about  the  alliance  with 
Mr.  Addington  ; for  Mr.  Pitt,  never  implacable,  had 
resumed  his  habits  of  friendship  with  his  former 
friends,  of  which  Mr.  Wilbcrforce  gives  this  account. 
“ I am  sure,”  Mr.  Pitt  said,  “ you  are  glad  to  hear 
that  Addington  and  I arc  one  again ; ” and  then 
he  added,  with  a sweetness  of  manner  which  I shall 
never  forget — “ I think  they  arc  a little  hard  upon  us 
in  finding  fault  with  us  for  making  it  up  again,  when 
we  have  been  friends  from  our  childhood.”  But  all 
the  complaint  that  appears  is  of  inattention ; and 
there  seems  to  have  been  a suspension  of  correspond- 
ence about  this  time,  between  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  only  grievance  may  have  been  that  his  letters  were 
not  answered ; and,  if  so,  the  testimony  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville, who  knew  Mr.  Pitt  well,  should  be  remembered, 
that  he  had  contracted  a bad  habit  of  not  answering 
letters.  That  there  was  no  real  diminution  of  regard, 
is  evident  from  the  following  letter,  for  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  uppermost  thing  in  his  thoughts  to 
inquire  of  a better  correspondent  what  Rose  thought 
of  his  plans  ; aud  the  kindness  with  which  he  spoke  of 
him  proved  that  his  feelings  towards  him  were  un- 
changed.— Ed.] 

voi,.  II.  II 
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The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Deanery,  St.  Paul’s,  Dec.  29th,  1804. 

“ My  Dear  Sir, 

“ I read  your  letter,  which  I found  upon  my 
coming  from  St.  Paul’s  this  morning,  on  my  way  to 
Downing  Street.  I went  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  dressing- 
room,  which  he  was  just  leaving ; and  he  was  scarcely 
seated  at  his  breakfast  table,  when  he  said,  * Have 
you  heard  from  Rose  lately  ? Does  he  know  what  is 
going  on  ?’  I told  him  that  I had  given  you  a general 
idea  of  the  business,  as  I concluded  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  would 
have  no  objection.  ‘ Quite  otherwise,  for  I have  intended 
to  write  to  him  myself,  but  could  never  find  leisure.  I 
am  glad  he  knows  it  from  you.  What  does  he  say  ?’ 
This  would  in  any  case  have  been  rather  a puzzling 
question,  and  especially  after  reading  your  letter.  My 
answer  was  to  this  effect : — That  you  w’ere  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  additional  strength,  but  you  were  in- 
clined to  think  that  sufficient  strength  might  perhaps 
have  been  gained  without  a junction  with  Addington ; 
that  you  certainly  had  no  reason  to  be  partial  to 
Addington,  but  that  you  as  certainly  felt  no  resent- 
ment towards  him ; that  your  attachment  to  Mr.  Pitt 
would  lead  you  to  think  favourably  of  any  measure 
which  he  might  think  necessary ; and  that  you  were 
desirous  of  hearing  from  Mr.  Pitt  himself  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  him  to  take  this  step,  before  you 
delivered  any  positive  opinion,  and  especially  as  you 
hoped  so  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  him. 
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“ Have  I done  or  said  more  than  I ought?  Mr. 
Pitt  then  talked  about  you  in  the  kindest  manner, 
said  that  you  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  with 
your  present  office,  and  were  bringing  it  into  most 
excellent  order.  He  said  that  he  would  write  to 
you  to-day,  if  possible ; if  not,  upon  his  road  to  Bath. 
He  still  talks  of  setting  out  to-morrow. 

" Indeed,  my  good  friend,  be  assured  Mr.  Pitt  has 
a sincere  regard  for  you,  and  a high  opinion  of  your 
merit.  That  he  has  sometimes  treated  you  with 
inattention,  is  not  to  be  denied ; but  this  is  a part 
of  Mr.  Pitt’s  character,  and  I could — in  my  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  and  after  watching  him 
so  many  years — relate  such  instances  as  you  would 
scarcely  believe.  Banish  all  idea  of  an  opposite  kind 
from  your  mind,  if  you  have  any  reliance  upon  mv 
veracity  and  judgment.  I am  confident  of  what  I say. 

“ Your  warm  and  affectionate  heart  has  led  you 
now  and  then  to  draw  conclusions  which  were  as  un- 
just to  Mr.  Pitt  as  they  were  painful  to  yourself ; in- 
deed, they  were  unjust  to  yourself  also.  I have  been 
sadly  interrupted,  or  1 would  have  written  at  more 
length  upon  this  subject,  which  I earnestly  wished, 
because  I know  that  it  concerns  the  happiness  of  you 
and  yours ; — but  I must  conclude.  I am  going  to  an 
early  and  short  dinner  with  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  may  pre- 
pare for  his  Bath  journey,  of  which  I have  still  some 
doubts.  I shall  leave  town  on  Monday.  Let  me 
hear  from  you.  Kindest  compliments. 

“ Yours,  ever  cordially, 

“ G.  Lincoln, 
h 2 
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“ Recollect  that  there  was  no  difference  of  principle 
between  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  P.,  and  that  Mr.  P.  ridiculed 
him  as  First  Minister.  The  King  approves  of  Lord 
Mulgrave.  Nothing  new  about  the  arrangement. 
Mr.  Pitt  agreed  to  meet  Mr.  A.  yesterday,  at  Hat- 
sells.  Mr.  A.  came  to  town  on  purpose,  and,  after 
waiting  an  hour  and  a half,  he  sent  to  Downing  Street 
to  inquire  after  Mr.  Pitt.  The  answer  was  that  he 
was  gone  to  Windsor,  and  was  not  expected  back  for 
several  hours ! Mr.  Pitt  forgot  the  appointment 
that  they  were  to  meet  to-day. 


[The  next  portion  of  Mr.  Rose’s  diary,  from  April 
to  June  1804,  is  valuable  because  it  furnishes  another 
useful  lesson  to  historians,  warning  them  to  beware 
how  they  adopt  the  impressions,  or  belief,  or  misrepre- 
sentations of  contemporary  writers  who  arc  not  eye- 
witnesses of  what  they  relate ; and  who,  to  use  the 
language  of  Lord  Brougham,  have  “ a proneness  to 
prejudice  in  favour  of  opinions  resembling  their  own, 
a blindness  to  the  defects  of  those  who  hold  them, 
and  a prepossession  against  those  who  hold  them 
not.”  But  especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  who 
are  rivals  in  political  warfare.  Party  zeal,  exasperated 
by  disappointed  ambition,  produces  an  obliquity  of 
mental  vision  which  leads  them  astray  far  from  the 
straight  line  of  fact.  They  embrace  falsehood  for 
truth,  in  order  to  impute  ill  motives  to  those  whom 
they  dislike.  Thus  the  Diary  shows  incontrovertibly 
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that  the  writers  of  the  party  opposed  to  Mr.  Pitt 
were  utterly  wrong  in  their  representations  of  what 
occurred  on  his  return  to  power  in  this  year.  The 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  was  wrong  in  stating  that  he 
was  not  particularly  solicitous  for  the  combination  of 
talent  that  Lord  Grenville  considered  was  demanded 
by  the  position  of  the  country;  and  that  he  took 
advantage  of  the  consistency  of  more  disinterested 
politicians,  to  exclude  them  from  any  share  in  the 
government.' 

Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  was  wrong  in  stating  that 
Mr.  Pitt  had  a reluctance  to  the  organization  of  a 
strong  government ; and  that  when  an  opportunity 
came  for  reunion  (with  the  Grenvillites),  he  hesitated, 
dallied,  and  then  strove  to  go  on  in  the  old  course.8 
Lord  Grenville  was  wrong  in  stating  that  his  hope  of 
uniting  the  leading  parties,  and  using  all  the  talents 
and  exertions  of  public  men  to  heal  the  distractions  of 
the  country  was  “ now  desperate  ; firstly,  by  the  great 
misconduct  of  Pitt,  who  might  have  realized  it,  but 
refused  to  do  so ; and  secondly,  by  the  violence  of  my 
own  friends,  some  of  whom  never  wished  the  thing 
to  succeed.”  The  only  truth  here  is  contained  in  the 
second  clause,  and  concurs  with  what  Lord  Grenville’s 
brother  had  previously  stated,  that  most  of  Fox’s 
friends  wished  to  drive  the  opposition  to  a union 
with  Addington,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Pitt.3  Lord 
Holland,  less  bitter,  because  less  personally  interested 
' Letters,  vol.  iii.  p.  356.  ’ Ibid.  p.  432.  * Vol.  iv.  p.  9. 
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than  the  others,  is  still  very  wrong  in  asserting  that 
Mr.  Pitt’s  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  King  to  admit 
all  parties  into  his  cabinet,  was  a faint  endeavour, 
and  that  he  found  the  prejudice  against  men  and 
measures  insurmountable. 

There  was  but  one  man  against  whom  his  prejudice 
was  insurmountable,  and  it  was  for  the  sake  of  that 
one  man  that  all  the  rest  were  excluded — not  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  nor  by  the  King,  but  by  themselves.1 
Brougham,  whose  monomania  against  George  III. 
breaks  out  on  every  occasion,  is  wrong  in  another 
way  when  he  says  that  “ it  was  discreditable  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  that  after  pressing  Mr.  Fox  upon  the  King,  as  an 
accession  of  strength  necessary  for  well  carrying  on  the 
war,  he  agreed  to  take  office  without  any  such  accession, 
rather  than  thwart  the  personal  antipathy — the  capri- 
cious, the  despicable  antipathy  of  that  narrow-minded 
and  vindictive  Prince  against  the  most  illustrious  of  his 
subjects.”  The  epithets  in  either  case  might  better 
have  been  omitted.  The  character  of  that  “ most 
illustrious  ” man  has  been  already  exposed,  and  it  has 
been  shown  how  justly  obnoxious  he  was  to  the  King. 
But  when  we  add  to  this,  “ his  disrepute  with 
the  public,”  spoken  of  by  Walpole,  and  his  evidence 
that  “ the  character  of  Fox  would  be  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  objections  ” to  a coalition ; 2 that 
“ the  bad  character  of  Fox  and  his  friends  would  give 

1 Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

* Lord  John  Russell’s  Memoirs  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  44  and  S3. 
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infinite  offence and  that  “ his  private  life  alarmed 
public  morality ; ” and  in  addition  to  all  this.  Lord 
John  Russell’s  admission  that  the  intimacy  between 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mr.  Fox  greatly  exasperated 
the  King,  who  ascribed  his  excesses  and  imprudence 
to  the  advice,  influence,  and  manoeuvres  of  one  whose 
own  dissipation  afforded  plausible  grounds  for  such 
a suspicion ; — it  must  be  granted  that  the  King’s 
objection  to  that  most  illustrious  of  his  subjects  was 
a very  respectable  antipathy. 

However,  this  is  matter  of  opinion ; — not  so  what 
follows.  After  relating  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Long 
having  diverted  Mr.  Pitt  from  his  intention  of  going 
into  Brookes’s  to  sup,  in  1804,  Lord  Brougham  adds, 
“ When  we  reflect  on  the  high  favour  Mr.  Pitt  was  then 
in  with  the  whigs,  and  consider  the  nature  of  Mr.  Fox 
as  well  as  his  own,  we  can  have  little  doubt  of  the 
cordial  friendship  which  such  a night  would  have 
cemented,  and  that  the  union  of  the  two  parties  would 
have  been  complete.” 1 It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Rose 
himself  fell  into  the  same  mistake,  and  anticipated 
great  results  from  the  two  leaders  combining  both 
parties;  and  therefore  it  was  rather  hard  upon  him, 
that  in  the  year  1807,  when,  after  the  death  of  Fox, 
the  Grenvillites  were  intent  upon  remodelling  the 
administration.  Lord  Temple  objected  to  treating  with 
the  adherents  of  Mr.  Pitt,  because  Mr.  Rose  was  one 

1 Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  in  the  time  of  George  111. 
toI.  i.  p.  201. 
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of  them ; supposing,  no  doubt,  that  he  slftired  in  the 
imputed  exclusiveness  of  Mr.  Pitt.  This  was  a very 
great  mistake,  pardonable  enough  in  the  actors  of  that 
time,  by  whom  the  private  sentiments  of  the  leaders 
might  indeed  be  conjectured,  but  were  not  certainly 
known ; but  unpardonable  in  those  who  now  know 
exactly  how  matters  really  stood,  and  the  flame  that 
burned  so  inextinguishably  in  the  breasts  of  both. 

It  would  not  have  been  less  ridiculous  to  propose 
to  Napoleon  I.  and  Louis  XVIII.  to  rule  over  France 
together,  and  to  unite  their  followers  in  one  con- 
cordant administration.  The  flattery  of  Virgil  could 
suggest  to  Augustus  that  he  divided  the  Roman 
empire  with  Jupiter  ; but  Jupiter,  if  there  had  been 
such  a person,  would  have  fulminated  his  thunders 
loud  enough  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  lofty  spirit 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  for  seventeen  years  had  held  undis- 
puted sway  over  these  realms,  was  not  likely  to  bow 
tamely  beneath  the  yoke  of  Mr.  Fox,  even  though  he 
were  “ the  most  illustrious  ” of  Britons ; and  so  little 
did  the  possibility  of  such  an  expectation  occur  to 
him,  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  both  his  sovereign  and 
his  rival,  he  proposed,  in  his  character  of  Premier,  to 
send  Mr.  Fox  as  an  ambassador  to  some  foreign  court ; 
and  if  he  could  have  been  contented  with  being  the 
representative  of  his  sovereign,  the  King  would  have 
ratified  the  appointment. 

If  such  a proposal  had  been  communicated  to  Fox, 
it  would  have  thrown  him  into  fits ; for  see  how  he 
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raved  at  the  mere  thought  of  subjection  to  Pitt 
in  any  way.  Having  heard  that  his  Majesty  had 
consented  to  an  extended  administration  without  any 
exclusion,  and  that  six  of  his  party  were  to  be 
admitted  into  the  cabinet,  he  proceeds  to  say, — “ 1 
should  conceive  that  either  this  plan  is  abandoned,  or 
that  such  is  the  impudence  of  the  man,  that  he  con- 
ceives it  not  incompatible  with  this  plan,  to  insist  on 
his  own  remaining  where  he  is.  I can  hardly  think 
him  audacious  enough  to  make  such  an  overture ; any 
proposal  ought  to  be,  and  would  be  rejected,  in  which 
he  was  to  be  head.”' 

There  is  a passage,  however,  in  a letter  from  Mr. 
Adair  to  Mr.  Fox,  which  so  completely  vindicates  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  it  must  be  here  reproduced. 
Mr.  Pitt  strongly  represented  to  the  King  the  impos- 
sibility of  going  on  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Opposition ; that  the  experiments  the  King  had  wished 
for  had  both  been  made,  and  both  completely  failed 
(alluding  to  the  attempt  to  detach  the  Grenvillites 
from  the  Foxites,  and  then  to  admit  the  Foxites  with 
the  exception  of  Fox  himself).  That  something  else 
must  be  resorted  to ; for  that  he  would  go  on  no 
longer.  The  King  mentioned  Mr.  Fox’s  speech  (a 
speech  which  he  had  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
declaring  that  he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
forming  a new  administration).  Pitt  replied  it  was  a 
most  noble  one,  and  that  the  man  who  could  make 

* Memoirs  of  Fox,  vol.  iv.  p.  96. 
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it  was  the  fittest  to  be  applied  to  for  advice.  On  the 
King’s  asking  whether  some  proposal  could  not  be 
made  to  the  Opposition  without  Mr.  Fox,  Pitt  replied, 
“ They  ought  not  to  listen  to  such  a proposal ; and, 
in  my  opinion,  their  acceptance  would  be  of  very 
little  use  without  him.”  He  then  argued  the  point 
for  some  time. 

The  King  could  not  deny  that  there  was  great 
good  sense  in  what  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  and  that  the 
argument  stood  on  very  different  grounds  from  what 
it  did  last  year.  He  said  to  another  person,  that  his 
chief  objection  was  that  he  thought  Mr.  Fox  had  a 
personal  dislike  to  him.  The  person  answered,  “Then 
your  Majesty  has  given  a complete  refusal  to  Mr.  Pitt  ? 
The  King  said,  “ No,  not  that ; he  had  only  taken 
time  to  consider,  and  had  told  Pitt  to  patch  up  as 
well  as  he  could  for  the  present.” 1 

After  such  progress  had  been  made,  it  may  now 
be  asked  why  did  the  negotiation  utterly  fail,  or 
rather,  why  was  it  carried  no  further  ? Because  this 
“ noble  speech  ” was  thus  meanly  explained  away  to 
gratify  his  friends,  by  that  “ most  illustrious”  speaker. 
To  Mr.  O’Brien  he  wrote  thus : “ I never  meant  to 
admit,  nor  do  the  words  at  all  convey  such  a meaning, 
that  such  a ministry  could  be  made  without  my  having 
a principal,  or  perhaps  the  principal  share  in  forming 
it,  or  that  it  could  be  formed  at  all  without  Pitt’s 
coming  down  from  his  situation  at  the  Treasury,  and 
1 Memoirs  of  Fox,  voL  iv.  p.  74. 
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in  fact  considering  the  present  ministry  as  annihi- 
lated ; in  which  case  all  such  persons  as  I alluded  to 
(*.  e.  his  own  followers),  might  be  consulted  on  the 
formation  of  a new  one.” 

Nor  were  these  sentiments  expressed  once  only, 
or  to  one  person  confidentially.  They  were  indeed 
intended  to  be  made  known  to  his  friends,  who  had 
taken  offence  at  his  nobleness.  But  to  Lord  Lauder- 
dale he  wrote  to  the  same  purpose  ; that  he  had  all 
along  held  a junction  with  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  not  impro- 
bable but  impossible;  that  he  wanted  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  their  coming  in 
on  other  terms  than  submission  to  Pitt.  “ If  such  a 
possibility  exists,”  said  he,  “ I am  as  eager  for  seizing 
and  improving  it,  as  I am,  and  I believe  always 
shall  be,  totally  averse  from  acting  under  him.” 

And  again  : “ The  taking  anything  short  of  com- 
plete power  would  be  worse  than  anything  that  has 
yet  occurred”  1 And  then,  if  he  had  been  possessed 
of  that  power,  how  did  he  propose  to  use  it  ? He  tells 
us  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Grey : “ our  efforts  probably  would 
not  lead  to  forming  a party  acting  decidedly  and 
honestly  against  the  Court,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
main  object.” 1 

Now,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  all  this 
evidence  are  these : First,  that  the  King’s  dislike  of 
Mr.  Fox  was  not  capricious  and  vindictive,  but  natural 
and  reasonable ; and  that  he  had  abundant  cause  to 

1 Memoirs,  vol.  iv.  pp.  290  and  130.  ’ Vol.  iii.  p.  429. 
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dread  his  admission  into  the  cabinet.  It  is  true  that 
when  no  option  was  left  to  him  after  Mr.  Pitt’s  death, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  him  into  his  councils,  the 
Whig  minister  became  very  amiable,  and,  like  the 
panther  in  Dryden’s  fable, — 

“ He  civilly  withdrew  his  sharpen’d  paws, 

And  pacified  his  tail,  and  lick’d  his  frothy  jaws.” 


But  the  King  was  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
science  of  physiology  to  know  how  much  the  enjoy- 
ment of  high  office  cun  tame  the  ferocity  of  a Jacobin. 
Secondly,  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  took  office  without  Mr. 
Fox,  it  was  not  his  fault,  nor  yet  the  King’s,  who 
seems  to  have  been  in  a relenting  mood  at  last,  and 
only  asked  for  time  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea ; 
but  it  was  solely  and  entirely  the  fault  of  Mr.  Fox, 
who  would  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than 
absolute  supremacy.  It  is  true  that  in  his  fear  lest  it 
should  altogether  elude  his  grasp,  he  once  suggested 
that  a third  person  might  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury ; the  effect  of  which  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  comparing  it  with  the  somewhat  parallel 
case  of  Addington  and  Pitt.  They  had  both  been 
Premiers,  and  therefore  Addington  thought  they  should 
both  be  on  an  equality  apparently  in  the  cabinet ; 
but  he  proposed  virtually  to  convey  all  the  power  to 
Pitt  by  placing  his  brother  at  the  Treasury.  In  like 
manner.  Fox  would  submit  to  no  other  alternative 
than  that  of  securing  all  the  power  to  himself,  by 
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placing  there  some  Whig  friend,  who  would  do  all 
his  bidding.1 

If,  then,  it  be  true  that  Pitt  “ committed  a flagrant 
political  crime,”  by  refusing  to  share  power  with  a 
man  whose  life,  it  is  admitted,  was  a “ life  of  gambling, 
intrigue,  and  faction,” 2 much  more  flagrant  was  the 
crime  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  refusing  to  share  power  with  a 
man  “ of  spotless  reputation.”  Lastly,  then,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  union  of  the  two  parties,  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  union  of  their  leaders,  was 
an  utter  impossibility ; and  it  is  wonderful  that  this 
conclusion  should  have  escaped  the  sagacity  of  Lord 
Brougham.  But  there  is  another  charge  preferred 
against  Mr.  Pitt,  which  calls  for  some  notice.  He  is 
accused  of  resuming  office,  which  he  had  resigned, 
because  the  King  would  not  consent  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Homan  Catholics,  without  making  any 
stipulation  for  them  “ on  the  utterly  unconstitutional 
ground  of  the  King’s  personal  prejudices.” 5 Whether 
it  was  unconstitutional  or  not,  it  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  least  consistent.  The  same 
view  which  he  took  of  that  question  at  the  first,  he 
persevered  in  to  the  end.  But  the  great  Whig  leader, 
Mr.  Fox,  plainly  did  not  consider  it  unconstitutional, 
for  he  told  Lord  Grenville,  what  he  and  Lord  Grey  had 
often  agreed  upon,  that  if  there  was  a ministry  cordially 
united  on  giving  the  Catholics  substantial  relief,  and 

1 Memoirs  of  Fox,  vol.  iv.  p.  114.  > Historical  Sketches,  vol,  i.  p.  89. 

* Historical  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
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their  full  share,  as  far  as  the  law  will  allow,  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  he  thought  some  considera- 
tion, as  far  at  least  as  delay  went,  might  be  had  of  the 
King’s  prejudices,  especially  in  his  present  state.” 1 

One  would  have  scarcely  thought  it  possible  that 
the  same  person  who  penned  this  considerate  and 
reasonable  opinion,  should  have  been  so  inconsistent 
as  to  vent  his  animosity  at  another  time  in  such  terms 
as  these : “ Some  add  that  Pitt’s  refusal  is  owing  to 
madness  ; it  seeming,  I suppose,  incredible,  that  if  he 
were  in  his  right  senses,  he  should  refuse  to  do  what 
certainly  would  be  the  greatest  act  of  meanness 
hitherto  exhibited,  by  coming  in  without  arrange- 
ment of  the  Catholic  business.  My  opinion  of  Pitt 
is  not  high,  but  I own  I do  not  think  him  capable 
of  this.  That  he  takes  the  proposal  as  any  other 
than  an  insult,  is  more  wonderful  to  me  than  anything 
else.”8  And  yet  Fox  came  in  himself  without  any 
arrangement ; and  when  Count  Stahicnburgh  said  to 
him,  “ Have  you  no  difficulty  respecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  ? ” he  replied,  “ None  at  all ; I am 
determined  not  to  annoy  my  sovereign  by  bringing  it 
forward.”  Lord  Holland  says  there  was  less  personal 
enmity  between  them  than  so  long  a period  of  politi- 
cal conflict  could  be  supposed  to  engender ; but  Fox 
was  frequently  abusive  in  speaking  of  Pitt,  but  Pitt 
never  so,  when  naming  his  rival. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Rose’s  Diary  for  1 804  is  not 

' Memoirs  of  Fox,  vol.  iv.  p..45.  * Ibid.  voL  iii.  p.  383. 
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sufficiently  interesting  to  be  given  at  full  length,  but 
from  this  sentence  there  are  two  passages  which  must 
be  excepted ; one  connected  with  the  character  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  and  the  other  with  the  conduct  of  the  press. 
When  it  was  certain  that  the  Addington  administra- 
tion would  be  broken  up,  either  by  its  own  weakness 
or  by  a demise  of  the  Crown,  which  then  seemed  very 
probable, — various  rumours  were  afloat  as  to  who 
their  successors  would  be.  Mr.  Rose  thought  it  very 
improbable  that  the  Prince  of  Wales ,wrould  call  upon 
Mr.  Pitt  to  form  an  Administration  ; and  he  proceeds 
to  say,  “ I am  confirmed  in  this  observation  by  a 
certain  account,  that  Lord  Thurlow  was  with  the 
Prince  more  than  two  hours  this  morning.  What 
advice  a man  can  give  who  has  entirely  secluded 
himself  from  all  parties,  and  every  description  of 
gentlemen  almost  (except  an  occasional  visit  to  Bright- 
helmston),  living  only  with  low  Jacobins,  it  is  difficult 
to  gUess.”  The  other  passage  relates  to  a visit  which 
Mr.  Rose  received  from  the  Editor  of  a paper.  “ Mr. 
Ilerriot,”  he  says,  “ the  Editor  of  the  True  Briton  and 
the  Sun,  with  whom  I have  had  no  intercourse  of  any 
sort  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  whom  I never  saw 
more  than  two  or  three  times  in  my  life,  came  to  me 
to  say,  that  on  the  first  coming  in  of  the  present 
Administration  he  took  a decided  line  with  them, 
knowing  that  Mr.  Pitt  supported  them ; that  as  long 
as  he  did  so,  Mr.  lliley  Addington  rode  him  hard 
with  fulsome  eulogiums  on  his  brother,  but  assisted 
most  materially  in  circulating  his  jSaper ; that  since 
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he  took  a contrary  line,  and  attacked  their  measures, 
his  paper  had  fallen  off,  so  much  as  to  render  it  a 
losing  concern.  He  added,  that  he  knew  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  the  country  for  Mr.  Pitt  was  higher 
than  ever ; but  that  as  he  would  not  manifest  to  the 
world  his  opinion  of  the  incapacity  of  Ministers,  a 
paper  that  professed  to  support  him  and  expose  them 
could  not  stand.”  Now  this  is  important,  because  it 
is  a direct  contradiction  to  Mr.  Fox’s  statement,  when 
he  complained  to  O’Brien  of  an  incivility  to  him  in 
an  anonymous  letter,  which  he  thought  Mr.  Pitt 
would  not  have  sanctioned.  “ But,”  he  adds,  “ per- 
haps I am  too  candid.  Rose  and  his  creatures  are 
the  set  of  Pitt’s  friends,  who  have,  I believe,  most  to 
say  to  the  True  Briton.”' 

Now  this  was  written  just  about  the  time,  when 
Mr.  Rose  declares  in  his  diary,  that  he  had  not  seen 
the  Editor  for  seven  or  eight  years  before  ; and  in  the 
next  place,  it  appears  that  the  person  who  had  most 
to  do  with  the  True  Briton,  up  to  the  time,  or  at  least 
as  long  as  Mr.  Pitt  extended  his  aegis  over  that  Admi- 
nistration, was  Mr.  Hiley  Addington,  who  so  long 
continued  to  give  it  that  essential  assistance  which 
a Minister  can  render  to  a newspaper,  without  paying 
for  its  services.  But  the  complaint  is  a sufficient  proof 
that  the  Editor  derived  no  benefit  from  Mr.  Pitt,  or 
his  friends ; that  he  was  a steadfast  partisan  of  that 
statesman,  and  owned  allegiance  to  him  as  his  politi- 
cal leader. 

1 Memoirs,  vol.  ir.  p.  21. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


1804. 


MR.  rose’s  DIART  PROM  APRIL  22d  TO  15tH  JcNE,  1804 — NEGOTIA- 
TIONS AND  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  A NEW  ADMINISTRATION. 

Old  Palace  Yard,  April  22 d. — Mr.  Pitt  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  the  King,  stating  that  the  conduct  of  his 
Majesty’s  ministers,  particularly  of  the  one  who  was  at, 
the  head  of  the  Administration,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him,  consistently  with  the  sense  of  duty  he  felt  to 
his  Majesty  and  the  country,  to  forbear  any  longer  a 
direct  opposition  to  their  measures.  That  he  took  the 
determination  reluctantly ; and  that  he  made  this 
communication  to  his  Majesty,  previously,  from  mo- 
tives of  the  sincerest  respect  and  consideration  for  his 
Majesty.  From  the  22d  of  April,  to  May  the  2d, 
there  were  frequent  communications  verbally  between 
the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt  through  the  Chancellor,  which 
led  to  Mr.  Pitt  writing  a letter  to  his  Lordship  to  be 
communicated  to  his  Majesty  ; having,  during  that 
intercourse,  been  encouraged  to  submit  his  thoughts 
to  the  King  respecting  a new  Administration,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  should  be. 

May  2 d. — Mr.  Pitt  wrote  accordingly  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, desiring  him  to  submit  to  his  Majesty,  how 
von.  II.  i 
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desirable  it  would  be,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
this  country  and  of  Europe,  that  an  Administration 
should  be  formed  on  a broad  basis,  combining  the 
best  talents  and  the  great  weight  of  property  of  the 
country ; and,  with  that  view,  earnestly  recommended 
including  Lord  Grenville  and  his  friends,  and  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  friends.  Mr.  Pitt  urged  earnestly  that 
in  carrying  on  such  a war  as  we  are  engaged  in, 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  adopt  measures  of 
finance  which  would  from  their  pressure  unavoidably 
be  unpopular ; and  that  other  measures  of  government 
might  also  be  found  necessary,  which  would  in  like 
manner  be  rendered  unpopular  by  persons  of  great 
talents  and  active  dispositions.  That  those  con- 
siderations alone  would  have  iuduced  Mr.  Pitt  to 
think  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  required 
a strong  Government.  On  looking  abroad,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  opinions  of  foreign  courts,  nothing 
would  be  so  likely  to  give  them  confidence  in  this 
country,  as  the  formation  of  such  a Government  as  he 
suggested.  And  in  addition  to  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Pitt  stated  his  firm  determination  never  to  agitate  the 
question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  again  during  the 
King’s  life;  and  that  he  thought  the  most  certain 
way  of  ensuring  Mr.  Fox  never  stirring  it  again  would 
be  the  including  him  in  the  new  arrangement ; as 
Mr.  Pitt  would  make  the  stipulation  that  he  should 
not  move  it,  nor  support  it,  a sine  qua  non  of  such  an 
arrangement.  The  letter  was  in  a style  of  the  utmost 
respect  towards  the  King;  but  the  arguments  for  in- 
cluding Mr.  Fox  were  pressed  with  great  eagerness 
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and  anxiety,  proportioned,  indeed,  to  the  importance 
Mr.  Pitt  attached  to  the  success  of  them, — which  he 
felt  most  forcibly.  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  by  entreating 
the  King  would  not  positively  decide  against  the  pro- 
posal he  had  submitted  to  his  Majesty  without  hearing 
from  him  in  person  his  reasons  in  support  of  it ; as- 
suring his  Majesty  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
formed  no  engagement  which  would  subject  his 
Majesty  to  the  slightest  inconvenience  or  embarrass- 
ment whatever. 

May  3d. — The  letter  was  sent  to  the  Chancellor  in 
the  afternoon,  who  carried  it  to  his  Majesty  the  next 
morning. 

May  4tA. — Reeling  the  same  anxiety  Mr.  Pitt  did 
for  the  formation  of  an  Administration  on  a broad 
basis,  and  conceiving  that  the  Chancellor  might  be 
able  very  much  to  influence  the  King’s  determination 
on  the  subject,  I wrote  to  his  Lordship  a confidential 
letter,  stating  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption in  me  if  I could  suppose  I could  add 
anything  to  the  arguments  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  letter  before 
referred  to ; but  mixing  more  with  men,  and  neces- 
sarily knowing  more  of  their  sentiments,  than  his 
Lordship,  I was  desirous  of  impressing  on  his  mind 
the  importance  of  forming  such  an  Administration  as 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed ; persuaded,  as  I was,  that  no  other 
could  possibly  have  a chance  of  maintaining  itself  for 
eighteen  months.  I urged  to  his  Lordship  reasons  to 
prove,  incontrovertibly,  that  I could  have  no  possible 
personal  motive  for  the  union  so  anxiously  desired  ; 
and  expressed  a disinclination  to  trouble  his  Lordship 
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personally  at  such  a moment ; but  said  I would  break- 
fast with  his  brother,  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  talk  with  him.  I concluded  with 
telling  him  that  my  letter  required  no  answer,  nor 
indeed  could  any  be  given  to  it. 

The  servant,  however,  brought  back  a letter  from 
his  Lordship,  evidently  written  in  a state  of  much 
agitation,  or  rather  of  irritation,  at  the  instant  of  his 
reading  mine ; admitting  the  difficulty  of  the  circum- 
stances we  are  in,  and  thanking  God  that  he  was  not 
accessary  to  the  causes  which  had  produced  them. 
His  Lordship  said  the  forbearance  of  two  or  three 
weeks  would  have  saved  the  King,  and  might  have 
saved  Mr.  Pitt  the  cruel  consequences  of  making  a 
proposition,  in  his  Lordship’s  opinion,  most  seriously 
injurious  to  his  Majesty.  He  conceived  there  was  no 
medium  between  Mr.  Pitt’s  trying  what  I thought 
not  lasting,  and  the  King  being  destroyed.  That  he 
thought  the  advice  to  form  an  Administration  on  the 
basis  alluded  to,  would  be  the  very  worst  that  could 
be  given ; adding  terms  of  the  highest  reprobation, 
and  in  a style  of  acrimony. 

I,  therefore,  declined  going  to  Sir  William  Scott,  as 
utterly  hopeless  of  producing  any  effect : — the  Chan- 
cellor indeed  having  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
letter,  that  he  would  not  mix  his  brother  in  the 
business. 

May  5 th. — The  King  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  answer 
to  the  proposals  made  to  his  Majesty  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
letter  of  the  2d  to  the  Chancellor.  From  the  style  of 
the  letter,  his  Majesty  must  have  been  in  a state  of  some 
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irritation  at  the  time  of  writing  it.1  lie  expressed  deep 
regret  at  the  opinion  entertained  by  Mr.  Pitt  of  Mr. 
Addington,  whose  conduct  in  the  chair  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  twelve  years,  and  afterwards  in  so 
handsomely  taking  the  administration  in  the  hour  of 
distress,  when  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  abandoned 
it,  for  the  sake  of  a measure  which  would  have  been 
most  highly  dangerous  both  to  the  constitution  and 
religion  of  the  kingdom ; and  in  which  his  Majesty 
could  not  have  acquiesced  without  a violation  of  his 
coronation  oath.  That  before  he  could  consent  to 
Mr.  Pitt  forming  an  Administration  he  should  ex- 
pect he  would  agree  to  make  an  explicit  declaration 
that  he  would  never,  at  any  time,  agitate  or  support 
the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  or  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act.  That  his  Majesty  highly  disapproved  of 
the  conduct  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  * who  went 
out  of  office  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  one  of  whom 
he  said  had  been  in  a correspondence  with  a former 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 1 * and  that  the  other 4 was 
governed  by  obstinacy,  his  usual  disorder.  His  Ma- 
jesty added,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Pitt,  in  forming  a new 
Administration,  would  include  as  many  of  his  present 

1 It  is  perfectly  certain  that  Mr.  Addington  had  been  with  the 
King  a considerable  time  before  his  Majesty  wrote  this  letter  ; and 
there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a doubt  but  that,  either  by  represent- 
ing his  own  merits,  or  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  others,  he  con- 
tributed to,  if  not  entirely  occasioned,  the  irritation  under  which 
this  letter  was  written. 

5 Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Dundas. 

1 Alluding  to  Lord  Melville’s  correspondence  with  Lord  Corn- 
wallis. 

4 Lord  Grenville. 
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servants  as  possible.  To  the  admission  of  Mr.  Fox 
in  it  the  King  expressed  an  absolute  negative; 
saying,  that  he  had  been  expelled  from  the  Privy 
Council  for  his  conduct,  and  that  no  consideration 
should  prevail  with  him  to  accept  him  now  as  one  of 
his  ministers.1 

To  that  letter  from  the  King  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  a very 
temperate  and  respectful  answer ; proposing  to  attend 
his  Majesty  whenever  he  would  permit  him ; vindica- 
ting the  conduct  of  himself.  Lord  Grenville,  and 
Lord  Melville;  and  reminding  his  Majesty  of  the 
request  he  before  made  to  him  of  being  heard  person- 
ally in  support  of  the  measure  of  an  Administration 
being  formed  on  a broad  basis. 

I thought  it  essential  before  Mr.  Pitt  should  see  the 
King,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  state  of  parties 
as  far  as  respected  those  who  would  be  likely  to  be  in 
opposition  to  a Government  formed  by  him  to  the 
exclusion  of  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Grenville,  &c.  &c.  in  the 
event  of  his  not  being  able  to  carry  his  point  for 
them ; in  order  to  which  Mr.  Long  and  myself 
made  up  lists  of  persons,  in  each  party,  with  the 
greatest  possible  attention  and  care.  The  result  was, 
as  under : — 


1 The  contents  of  this  letter  were  soon  known  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  others  ; which  arose  from  copies  of  it  having  been  mado 
by  the  King’s  order,  by  Mr.  Simmons,  the  son  of  the  Physician  from 
St.  Luke's,  who  attended  his  Majesty  ; one  of  which  was  read  before 
one  or  two  of  the  royal  dukes.  But  the  circumstance  gave  occasion 
to  a malevolent  report  that  the  letter  was  shown  to  Dr.  Simmons 
himself  before  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Pitt. 
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ENGLISH.  IRISH.  TOTAL. 


The  Prince 29  12  41 

Mr.  Fox  . . . . , 70  9 79 

Lord  Grenville 22  1 23 

Mr.  Addington,  including  persons  who  i 
would  oppose  from  former  disappoint-  > 60  8 68 

ment,  &c \ 

Doubtful  persons,  of  whom  wo  have  . 
some  knowledge,  68 ; suppose  only  ' 29 

half  of  these  against \ 

’ 240 


leaving  70  Irish  members,  and  many  English  ones, 
quite  uncertain.  From  hence  it  followed,  that  adding 
only  30  more  as  against  us  from  the  uncertain  mem- 
bers (a  sanguine  estimate),  there  would  be  in  the 
whole  a strength  of  270  opposed  to  us  at  the  first 
onset.  That  statement  Mr.  Long  undertook  to  convey 
to  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  evening. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I had  much  conversation 
with  Mr.  Pitt  about  the  formation  of  his  new  Govern- 
ment, under  the  discouragement  in  the  King’s  letter 
respecting  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Grenville,  &c.  lie  expressed 
a hope  of  being  allowed  to  include  the  latter,  which  at 
once  struck  me  to  be  quite  a vain  one ; because,  if  the 
King  should  give  way,  there  could  not.  be  a chance,  after 
what  we  had  recently  seen  of  the  intercourse  or  under- 
standing between  the  Grenvilles  and  Mr.  Fox,  that  the 
former  could  entertain  a thought  of  taking  office  with- 
out the  latter.  In  that  event,  Mr.  Pitt  said  he  thought 
he  could  form  a good  and  permanent  administration 
without  them.  I expressed  great  doubt u on  three  points. 
1st.  As  to  members  in  the  House  of  Commons;  2d. 
as  to  speakers  there ; and  3d.  as  to  filling  the  great 
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offices.  The  first  was  left  for  consideration ; the  second 
he  thought  he  should  arrange  very  well ; — reckoning 
Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Attorney-General,  Canning, 
Sturges  Bourne,  with  one  or  two  more  of  that  class ; 
and  getting  Adam  to  be  Solicitor-General,  with  a pro- 
bability of  having  Mr.  Tierney,'  to  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Adam  appearing  to 
me  to  be  unlikely  to  take  office,  as  well  from  his  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Fox  as  from  his  dislike  to  entering  again 
into  politics  so  late  in  life,  and  giving  up  great  gains 
in  the  House  of  Commons  business, — I asked  Mr. 
Pitt  who  he  would  think  of  if  Adam  should  decline  ? 
and  he  mentioned  Romilly  in  preference  to  Mr.  Dallas, 
now  in  the  House,  or  Mr.  Gibbs.  On  the  third  point, 
Mr.  Pitt  mentioned  Lord  Melville  for  the  Admiralty ; 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
&c.  for  other  great  offices.  The  health  of  Lord  Har- 
rowby occurred  to  me  immediately  as  likely  to  prevent 
his  taking  any  situation  of  much  labour,  or  requiring 

1 Respecting  the  suggestion  about  Mr.  Tierney,  I could  say 
nothing  to  Mr.  Pitt  more  than  deairing  him  to  consider  that  atten- 
tively in  his  own  mind,  before  he  should  allow  any  proposal  to  be 
made  to  Mr.  Tierney,  because  the  effect  of  it  on  the  public  opinion 
could  be  judged  of  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  well  as  by  any  one.  He  too  could 
estimate  what  sacrifice  was  worth  making  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble 
Mr.  Tierney  is  oapable  of  giving, — hit  support  not  being  likely  to  be 
valuable.  It  occurred  to  me  too,  that  any  objections  raised  by  me 
might  possibly  be  attributed  to  self-interest.  In  my  mind,  however, 
I was  most  earnestly  against  it,  under  a conviction  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  King's  health,  by  the  line  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
taking,  Mr.  Tierney  would  refuse  ; knowing  he  could  in  no  way  so 
effectually  make  his  court  to  his  Royal  Highness,  and  secure  future 
benefits  from  him.  I should  have  been  equally  against  the  proposal 
if  I had  thought  he  would  accept  it,— from  the  discredit  of  taking 
him  after  all  that  had  passed. 
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constant  attendance.  The  Chief  J ustieeship  of  Chester 
not  having  been  given  away,  Mr.  Pitt  thought  of 
Lord  Thomas  Manners  having  that  on  retiring  from 
the  Solicitor-General’s  situation. 

May  1th. — The  state  of  parties  made  up  by  Mr.Long 
and  myself  yesterday,  appearing  to  me  to  be  so  important 
in  the  consideration  of  forming  a new  administration, 
I wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt  early  in  the  morning  (that  he 
might  be  sure  of  having  my  letter  before  he  went  to 
the  King),  re-stating  the  numbers,  with  observations, 
under  an  impression  that  showing  that  to  the  King, 
would  convince  him  of  the  extreme  doubtfulness  of  a 
Government  being  usefully  formed  without  some  other 
aid ; suggesting  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  strongest  terms  I 
could  express  myself  in,  the  mischievous  effect  that 
would  be  produced  by  a Government  being  formed  by 
him  that  could  not  stand  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
former  one  by  the  voice  of  Parliament ; that  this  country 
must  despond,  and  foreigners  despair  of  us. 

Mr.  Pitt  went  to  the  King  about  eleven  o’clock.  He 
first  saw  the  physicians  in  attendance  on  his  Majesty, 
who  assured  him  the  King  was  in  a state  of  health  and 
mind  that  rendered  it  most  perfectly  aud  entirely  safe 
for  him  to  see  his  Majesty,  and  to  converse  with  him 
on  any  business,  even  of  the  most  arduous  and  interest- 
ing kind ; which  opinion  they  stated  in  writing,  and 
signed  it. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  went  in  to  his  Majesty,  who  received 
him  with  the  utmost  possible  kindness  and  cordiality. 
He  congratulated  his  Majesty  on  his  looking  better 
than  on  his  recovery  from  his  last  illness;  to  which  his 
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Majesty  replied,  “ that  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
he  was  then  on  the  point  of  parting  with  an  old  friend, 
and  he  was  now  about  to  regain  one.”  Mr.  Pitt  then 
entered  on  the  subject  of  forming  an  administration. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  his  Majesty  digressed 
a good  deal  when  he  came  to  suggestions  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
which  he  did  not  like,  but  always  most  perfectly 
rational,  and  returned  to  the  suggestions  exactly  at  the 
parts  from  which  he  went  off.  With  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Melville  to  any  office  in  which  he  might  be 
useful  he  acquiesced.  He  objected  a good  deal  to 
Lord  Grenville,  but  gave  way  completely  about  him  ; — 
to  Lord  Spencer  he  made  no  objection  at  all,  only  said 
he  thought  a better  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  might 
be  found ; — to  Mr.  Windham,  in  like  manner,  he  did 
not  object ; but  said  he  thought  he  had  better  not  be 
placed  in  any  situation  of  business,  “ though  if  he  had 
been  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  should  have  voted 
with  him  on  some  of  his  questions.”  On  Mr.  Fox’s 
name  being  suggested,  the  King  digressed  a good  deal, 
but  returning  to  the  matter,  he  said  he  could  not 
jtossibly  take  him  into  his  Cabinet.  Mr.  Pitt  urged 
the  importance  of  it  with  all  the  reasons  he  could  find, 
and  with  the  utmost  earnestness ; but  the  King  was 
quite  immovable  respecting  him.  Mr.  Pitt  then  asked 
his  Majesty  whether  he  would  ob  ject  to  Mr.  Fox  being 
employed  abroad,  if  by  any  possibility  he  should  offer 
himself  for  a foreign  mission,  on  any  occasion  that 
might  appear  to  him  to  be  worthy  of  his  being  engaged 
in  it ; to  which  his  Majesty  replied,  “ Not  at  all.”  He 
confined  his  objections  solely  to  the  bringing  Mr.  Fox 
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into  the  Cabinet.  On  the  whole,  the  impression  was 
strong  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  mind,  that  he  could  have  easily 
prevailed  with  the  King  to  admit  several  of  Mr.  Fox’s 
friends  into  offices,  some  into  the  Cabinet ; and  that  no 
difficulty  would  have  occurred  in  taking  care  of  those 
about  whom  he  was  most  anxious,  by  employments  of 
different  sorts.  Respecting  Lord  Moira,  the  getting 
whom  (with  a view  of  conciliating  the  Prince)  appeared 
to  be  of  importance,  Mr.  Pitt  did  not,  in  the  first 
interview,  venture  to  propose  anything,  though  he 
was  anxious  on  the  subject.  The  King  said  Mr. 
Addington  had  forced  him  upon  the  Duke  of  York  for 
the  chief  command  in  Scotland. 

The  King  told  Mr.  Pitt  there  were  two  or  three 
persons,1  naming  them,  whom  he  could  not  forgive,  for 
voting  with  Mr.  Pitt  against  him ; and  that  he  never 
would  forget  it : which  Mr.  Pitt  observed  was  unfor- 
tunate, as  they  were  amongst  those  whom  he  meant  to 

1 One  of  these  was  unquestionably  Lord  Melville.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  told  mo  soon  after  I came  to  town  (two  or  three  weeks 
ago,  when  dining  with  him  at  his  own  house)  that  Lord  Melville 
had  given  the  King  the  most  positive  and  unequivocal  assurances 
that  ho  would  never  oppose  his  Majesty’s  Government.  That  assur- 
ance was  given  at  his  Lordship’s  house  at  Wimbledon,  when  the 
King  was  there  at  a grand  review,  in  tho  summer  of  1802  ; and  was 
repeated  in  most  distinct  terms  when  his  Lordship  took  leave  that 
year  to  go  to  Scotland.  ThiB  information  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
had  from  the  King  at  the  review,  and  moro  than  once  since.  It 
explains  tho  reluctance,  and  indeed  refusal,  of  his  Lordship  to  come 
up  lately  on  Mr.  Pitt’s  summons,  till  it  was  evident  tho  Government 
could  not  stand.  It  is  confirmed  too  by  the  account  lord  Melville 
gave  to  Lord  Meadowbank  (one  of  the  Lords  of  Session),  on  his 
return  to  Sootland  in  1802 — that  the  King,  on  his  taking  leave  of 
his  Majesty,  was  so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  told  him  he  must 
keep  the  government  of  Scotland  in  his  hands. 
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propose  to  his  Majesty  for  offices.  The  King  replied, 
if  they  came  in  as  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt’s,  he  should  not 
object  at  all  to  them ; and  that  Mr.  Pitt  need  be  under 
no  uneasiness  on  that  subject. 

The  readiness  with  which  his  Majesty  gave  way 
relative  to  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Spencer, 
Mr.  Windham,  &c.,  the  disposition  he  showed  to  ac- 
quiesce with  regard  to  Mr.  Fox’s  friends ; the  fair 
opening  there  appeared  to  be  for  Mr.  Fox  having  a 
Cabinet  office  soon,  by  taking  the  Russian  mission, 
or,  by  waiting  a very  few  months,  or  perhaps  weeks, 
at  home,  till  Mr.  Pitt  could  gradually  reconcile  the 
King’s  mind  to  the  measure,  afforded  to  Mr.  Pitt  and 
others,  as  well  as  to  myself,  the  fairest  prospect  of  an 
arrangement  being  made,  such  as  we  all  most  anxiously 
and  cordially  wished. 

Mr.  Pitt  stated  all  these  circumstances,  first,  to 
Lord  Granville  Leveson  and  Mr.  Canning,  on  his 
return  to  York  Place  from  the  King ; and  then  more 
in  detail  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  me  together. 
After  which  he  went  to  Lord  Grenville,  to  mention  to 
his  Lordship  everything  that  related  to  him  or  to 
Mr.  Fox.1 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Fox’s  friends  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville’s met  both  at  Camelford  House  (the  residence  of 
the  latter)  and  at  Carlton  House.  At  both  meetings 
it  was  unanimously  agreed,  and  positively  decided,  that 
no  one  of  the  friends  of  either  of  the  parties,  and  at 

1 Hr.  Pitt  told  me  ho  had  determined  not  to  show  the  King’s 
letter  to  Lord  Grenville,  or  Mr.  Fox,  nor  to  Lord  Granville  Leveson, 
nor  indeed  to  any  friend  of  Lord  Grcnvillo  or  Mr.  Fox. 
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Carlton  House  meeting  that  no  friend  of  the  Prince’s, 
should  on  any  account  take  any  office  whatever, 
unless  Mr.  Fox  should  be  admitted  into  the  Cabinet 
directly. 

May  8 th. — Found  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  in  talking  over  occurrences  and  probable 
events,  Mr.  Pitt  seemed  in  the  highest  spirits  possible ; 
neither  he,  the  Bishop,  or  myself  knowing  anything 
then  of  the  resolutions  or  proceedings  of  the  meetings 
at  Camelford  House  or  Carlton  House  ; but  an  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  each  of  us  that  so  fair  an  opening 
presented  itself  for  Fox,  as  to  afford  a reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  he  would  not  allow  it  to  escape  him  ; which 
we  had  the  stronger  confidence  in,  as  Mr.  Pitt  had 
resolved  to  meet  Mr.  Fox  at  Lord  Strafford’s,  as  soon 
as  the  Liskeard  Committee  should  break  up,  on  which 
Mr.  Fox  was  nominee,  and  to  discuss  all  matters  with 
him  in  the  most  cordially  open  manner  possible,  wait- 
ing only  to  know  when  he  could  see  him.  All  our 
hopes  and  expectations  were,  however,  soon  destroyed 
by  Mr.  Canning  coming  in  to  announce  to  him  the 
resolutions  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  to  say, 
that  in  consequence  of  these  Mr.  Fox  declined  a meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Pitt  as  useless.1  I have  no  hesitation  in 
owning  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  political  life  no 
one  event  ever  gave  me  so  sensible  a shock ; no  one 

1 This  was  conveyed  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Granville 
Leveson,  stating  that  it  could  answer  no  possible  good  end  for  him 
and  Mr.  Pitt  to  meet,  after  the  positive  determination  of  his  friends 
not  to  make  part  of  any  Government  from  which  ho  should  be 
peremptorily  excluded  ; declining  therefore  the  meeting  with  Mr. 
Pitt  in  a most  unqualified  manner. 
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that  I believe  I shall  feel  the  effects  of  so  long  or  so 
severely.  I looked  to  the  union  of  talents  and  pro- 
perty projected,  as  the  most  probable  means  of  extri- 
cating the  country,  giving  vigour  to  our  exertions  at 
home,  and  procuring  us  respect  abroad ; of  enabling 
strong  measures  to  be  taken  when  necessary,  either  of 
finance  or  police,  and  of  keeping  down,  in  the  most  effec- 
tual manner,  all  dangerous  or  factious  attempts,  and  all 
stirring  of  delicate  questions.  On  tbissubject  a thousand 
things  crowd  into  my  mind  to  make  me  deeply,  very 
deeply  indeed  lament  the  disappointment.  It  is,  I am 
sure,  most  strongly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox  did  not  meet,  as  I am  firmly  persuaded  that 
if  they  had,  there  would  have  been  at  least  a probabi- 
lity of  matters  being  set  right. 

Lord  Grenville  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt,  to  announce  to 
him  what  was  decided  at  the  meeting  at  his  house ; 
and  to  put  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  any  further 
expectation  of  his  Lordship,  or  any  of  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Fox  or  his  Lordship’s,  making  a part  of  the  new 
Administration. 

Mr.  Pitt  came  to  me  in  Palace  Yard  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  state 
fully  and  at  leisure  everything  with  which  my  mind 
w'as  full,  against  his  attempting  to  form  an  Admini- 
stration with  such  persons  as  he  could  alone  hope 
would  engage  with  him.  He  then  reminded  me  of 
what  I should  have  noticed  earlier  in  these  Notes, 
that  he  had  engaged  positively  to  the  King,  that  if, 
in  a personal  conversation  with  him,  he  should  fail  to 
persuade  him  to  take  Mr.  Fox  into  his  councils,  he 
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would  then  endeavour  to  form  an  Administration 
without  that  gentleman ; which  he  now  found  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  do,  if  possible.  To  this  I replied, 
that  if  he  could  show  to  his  Majesty  the  strength  he 
would  have  to  contend  with,  by  merely  exhibiting  to 
him  the  lists  of  parties  before  stated,  with  the  names 
of  all  the  persons  in  each,  it  must  satisfy  him  that  any 
Government  he  could  form  w'ould  have  no  chance  of 
standing,  exclusive  of  the  difficulty  in  filling  the  offices 
creditably.  I thought  his  Majesty  must,  in  such  case, 
release  him  from  his  engagement;  being,  however, 
fully  persuaded  that  he  could  not  redeem  his  pledge 
given  on  any  other  terms,  or  in  any  other  way,  than 
by  determining  not  to  oppose  any  Government  he 
could  form,  not  even  the  lad,  if  the  King  should 
choose  to  restore  them.  Finding  Mr.  Pitt  incensed 
against  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville  for 
their  preventing  the  arrangement  he  had  hoped  to 
form,  I suggested  to  him  that  his  withdraw  ing  himself 
entirely  from  the  scene  at  present  would  be  the  most 
mortifying  thing  that  could  be  conceived  for  them,  as 
it  would  leave  them  a weak  and  ineffectual  Opposition, 
acting  by  themselves,  and  put  him  in  a high  point  of 
view.  I thought  this  argument  affected  him  a little 
at  first,1  but  he  soon  roused  himself,  said  he  was  com- 
mitted, and  would  go  on,  certain  that  all  would  do 
well ; that  he  should  go  through  the  remainder  of  the 

1 Mr.  Pitt  is  human,  and  of  course  not  free  from  human  frailties. 
I think  (as  observed  in  the  text),  he  is  at  present  somewhat  influenced 
in  making  a Government  by  a desire  to  satisfy  bis  resentment  against 
Mr.  Fox’s  friends  ; and  I will  fairly  own  I thought  the  line  I here 
recommended  would  mosteffectually  have  attained  that  end. 
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session  (with  a danger  of  being  in  a minority  possibly 
on  one  of  the  Defence  Bills)  without  great  embarrass- 
ment ; and  that  in  the  summer  he  should  undoubt- 
edly be  able  to  strengthen  the  Administration  in 
some  way  or  another.  He  said  that  with  so  much 
firmness  as  to  render  any  further  attempt  to  dissuade 
him  utterly  hopeless , and  I gave  up  the  point  reluc- 
tantly enough,  Heaven  knows ! under  a strong  con- 
viction, that,  although  Mr.  Pitt  can  lose  no  character 
in  endeavouring  to  secure  the  King  against  such  a 
force  upon  him  as  is  in  the  highest  degree  unjustifiable 
to  be  attempted,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
he  risks  loss  of  consequence  to  a very  great  extent. 
If  the  Opposition  shall  prevail  against  him,  and  he  is 
removed  by  such  means,  the  country  will  not,  in  any 
emergency,  look  up  to  him  as  they  have  done ; and  if, 
on  such  an  occurrence,  another  attempt  should  be 
made  on  the  King  to  receive  Mr.  Fox,  and  that  that, 
from  the  dire  necessity  of  the  case,  should  succeed, 
and  a Government  should  be  formed  by  a junction  of 
parties,  Mr.  Fox  would  then  naturally  have  the  more 
weight  in  the  new  Government,  as  he  would  come  in 
by  conquest,  and  Mr.  Pitt  would  remain  in  by  suffer- 
ance. The  part  the  Prince  of  Wales  so  decidedly 
takes  in  the  matter,  renders  the  forming  an  Admini- 
stration with  little  more  than  some  of  the  late  Mini- 
sters (whom  we  have  been  holding  up  to  ridicule  for  a 
long  time)  a desperate  undertaking;  not  only  on 
account  of  the  number  of  his  Royal  Highness’s  friends 
in  either  house,  but  that  a regular  standard  being  set 
up  at  Carlton  House  will  have  the  effect  of  a rallying- 
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place  for  all  discontented  men  to  go  to ; and  it  will 
become  a rival  Court  to  that  at  St.  James’s.  In  the 
event  of  the  King’s  death  or  permanent  disability, 
the  Government  would  certainly  be  put  into  Mr.  Fox’s 
hands,  and  the  recent  transaction  and  intercourse 
with  him  will  have  a considerable  effect  in  lessening 
the  prejudices  in  the  public  mind  against  him. 

After,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  had  patiently  listened  to 
all  I said,  and  expressed  the  firm  determination  before 
alluded  to,  I promised  I would  not  pain  him  by  any 
revival  of  the  question  hereafter. 

May  9th. — I saw  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  morning,  who 
received  a short  letter  from  the  King  while  I was 
with  him,  written  remarkably  well,  and  with  great 
kindness  of  expression,  though  merely  to  say  he 
would  see  him  at  half-past  three,  to  talk  further  of 
arrangements ; but  the  King  concluded  with  saying 
that  he  had  read  in  the  Times,  not  without  astonish- 
ment, “that  the  Opposition  meeting  was  held  at 
Carlton  House.” 

Mr.  Pitt  told  me  he  meant  to  propose  to  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

May  \9th. — Was  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  morning; 
nothing,  however,  passed  that  could  tend  to  throw  any 
light  on  what  was  passing.  Mr.  Long  moved  Mr. 
Pitt’s  writ  on  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  told  me  he  had  at  once  agreed  to 
accept  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  on  Mr. 
Pitt  offering  it  to  him,  though  very  much  against  his 
liking,  and  solely  from  attachment  to  Mr.  Pitt;  on 
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condition  however,  expressly,  that  he  should  not  have 
the  department  of  Finance, 

Matters  being  thus  so  far  settled  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely decisive  respecting  Mr.  Pitt  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  new  Administration,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  some  reflections  on  the  subject.  It  is  per- 
fectly dear  to  me  that  in  taking  the  determination, 
Mr.  Pitt  has  not  acted  on  his  own  cool  and  temperate 
judgment,  nor  entirely  on  the  advice  of  others,  though 
he  has  been  much  influenced  by  the  latter.  He  has 
in  this,  as  in  former  instances,  been  a little  led  by 
resentment  against  political  opponents.  He  certainly 
felt  somewhat  indiguant  at  the  conduct  of  those  who 
drove  him,  and  through  him  the  King,  so  hard,  on  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Fox  immediately  into  the  Cabinet; 
considering  it  as  overbearing,  inexcusable,  and  intole- 
rable to  him  to  be  so  dictated  to.  He  was  desirous, 
therefore,  to  show  Lord  Grenville  and  that  set  (whom 
he  blamed  by  much  the  most),  that  he  could  form  a 
Government  that  would  stand  without  them.  At  the 
same  time,  I am  persuaded,  he  had  strong  opinions 
urged  upon  him  as  to  the  expediency  of  forming  an 
administration  on  the  basis  of  such  an  arrangement  as  is 
now  making;  and  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
Lord  Melville  is  the  principal  adviser  of  that  measure. 
His  eager  impatience  for  office  was  manifested  beyond 
all  dispute  in  the  earlier  negotiations,  and  he  knew  that, 
by  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Grenville’s  and  Mr.  Fox’s 
parties,  he  should  be  sure  of  obtaining  his  favourite 
object  of  being  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  which 
situation  he  will  have  full  scope  for  all  he  is  desirous 
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of.  I have  good  reason  for  believing  too,  that  the 
state  of  numbers,  in  the  parties  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
Grenville,  and  of  persons  influenced  by  the  Prince,  as 
made  up  by  Mr.  Long  and  me  on  the  6th,  has  been 
invalidated  where  it  ought  not  to  have  been,'  because 
Mr.  Pitt  expressed  a strong  opinion  that  that  list 
had  been  made  up  with  more  despondency  than 
the  case  required.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  most  valuable  and  disinterested  friends 
think  he  does  right  in  the  present  course  he  is  pur- 
suing; Lord  Bathurst  personally  told  me  so,  and 
said  at  the  same  time  that  Lord  Harrowby  entirely 
approves  it ; that  the  latter  is  too  unwell,  and  the 
future  prospect  of  his  health  too  unpromising  for  him 
to  take  any  situation  of  constant  labour  and  attend- 
ance, but  that  he  agrees  to  be  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
will  probably  preside  in  the  Committee  of  Trade.  The 
country  may,  and  I hope  will,  be  with  Mr.  Pitt,  under 
a just  impression  that  he  is  making  a manly  and  well- 
principled  struggle.  If  it  should  take  that  line,  I shall 
myself  not  despond  of  a very  tolerable  parliamentary 
support.  Our  greatest  wcakuess  will  be  in  what  I before 
observed, — filling  the  offices  usefully  and  creditably; 
and  particularly  with  persons  who  will  be  able  to  assist 
essentially  in  debate ; being  now  convinced  that  the 
King  will  be  as  anxious  for  the  cause  of  the  new  Go- 
vernment as  he  ever  was  for  any ; seeing  clearly  that 
their  continuance  must  be  his  best  protection  against 
what  he  must  dread,  and  that  in  consequence  thereof 

1 Subsequent  information,  perfectly  to  be  relied  on,  confirms  this 
conjecture. — May  17th,  1804. 
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all  those  who  consider  themselves  as  his  friends  will 
be  hearty,  uniform,  and  steady  in  their  support,  which 
will  make  a most  essential  difference  in  any  compu- 
tation of  strength. 

May  11  th. — Mr.  Huskisson  fixed  to  be  joint  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  with  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne;  the 
office  having  been  refused  to  Mr.  John  King,  when 
applied  for  in  his  favour  by  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

The  Secretaryship  at  War  reserved  for  Mr.  Canning, 
who  had  left  town  on  the  negotiation  with  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lord  Grenville  breaking  off. 

Lord  Stafford  will  support  Mr.  Pitt,  and  also  Lord 
Granville  Leveson ; but  neither  will  take  office. 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay  eagerly  approves  of  the  line 
Mr.  Pitt  is  pursuing. 

Sir  Robert  Lawley  declares  he  will  retire  into  the 
country,  and  leave  political  matters  altogether,  for  the 
present. 

May  12  th. — Mr.  Pitt  expressed  to  me  a very  anxious 
wish  that  I would  accept  the  Vice-Presidentship  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a Privy-Councillor’s  office ; 
telling  me  at  the  same  time  that  he  meant  to  propose 
to  the  Duke  of  Montrose  to  be  President,  and  to  offer 
his  Grace  the  Post-Office. 

Meaning  these  notes  as  memoranda  of  what  passed 
from  day  to  day  on  public  matters,  I forbear  to  say 
anything  about  myself  more  particularly  than  about 
others,  and  because  those  into  whose  hands  they  will 
fall  will  know  everything  that  respects  me. 

Mr.  Pitt  told  me  at  the  same  time  that  he  meant  the 
Chancellor  should  remain ; that  Lord  llarrowby  had 
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agreed  to  accept  the  seals  as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
that  he  hoped  to  prevail  on  Lord  Ilawkesbury  to  give 
up  to  him  the  foreign  department ; that  Lord  Camden 
will  be  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department; 
Lord  Hawkesbury  going  to  the  Home,  as  Mr.  Pitt 
hoped  at  least ; Lord  Mulgrave  to  be  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  and  in  the  Cabinet  [surely  if  his  Lordship 
is  to  be  a Cabinet  Minister,  it  would  be  more  fit  for 
him  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department; 
the  Duchy  might  suit  Lord  Camden] ; the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland  to  remain  Privy  Seal;  and  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  at  the  Head  of  the  Ordnance.  Lord  Salis- 
bury to  be  removed  from  the  Chambcrlainship,  but  no 
successor  thought  of. 

May  13///. — Mr.  Pitt  told  me  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General  would  remain  in  their  offices;  the 
latter  preferring  his  present  situation  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship of  Chester,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Mansfield  to  the  Common  Pleas.  Lord  Pembroke 
declines  the  offer  of  succeeding  Lord  Salisbury ; Lord 
Dartmouth  is  therefore  to  have  the  office,  and  the 
Earl  of  Aylesford  to  succeed  him  as  Lord  Steward, 
which  opens  the  Band  of  Pensioners,  of  whom  his 
Lordship  is  Captain.  And  his  Majesty  having  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  wish  to  Mr.  Pitt  that  something 
might  be  found  for  Lord  Hobart,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed 
to  his  Majesty  to  give  his  Lordship  the  Captainship 
of  the  Band  of  Pensioners. 

On  talking  of  Lord  Auckland’s  probable  distress  on 
being  removed  from  the  Post-Office  to  make  room  for 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  it  occurred  that  he  would  not 
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lose  more  than  700/.  a year  by  it,  as  his  pension  will 
revert  to  him ; and  Mr.  Pitt  said  he  should  be  glad  to 
indemnify  him  for  that,  by  perhaps  some  provision  for 
his  son,  who  is  a promising  young  man.  Doubt  en- 
tertained whether  Lord  Charles  Spencer  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  other  joint  Postmastership, 
to  secure  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  support;  one 
nephew  of  the  Duke’s  having  a seat  at  the  Board  of 
Stamps,  and  another  either  appointed  Receiver-Gene- 
ral of  Oxfordshire,  or  the  office  held  for  him. 

May  14 th. — This  morning  Mr.  Pitt  mentioned  to 
me  his  intention  of  proposing  to  the  King  my  being 
joint  Paymaster  of  the  Army,  to  which  communication 
I answered,  that  without  affecting  absolute  indifference 
about  myself,  I could  not  resist  saying  that  I was 
beyond  all  comparison  more  anxious  for  my  son, 
whose  education  and  qualifications  most  peculiarly 
fitted  him  for  the  foreign  line.  More  I will  not  here 
take  notice  of  with  respect  to  either  of  us  for  the  reason 
previously  assigned.  Mr.  Steele  to  be  removed  from 
the  Pay-Office,  and  Mr.  Hiley  Addington,  of  course ; 
Mr.  John  Smyth  from  the  Mint;  and  Mr.  Wallace 
from  the  Board  of  Control.  The  Cabinet  settled  as 
follows : — 

Lord  Eldon,  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Pitt,  First  Lord  of  Treasury. 

Lord  Melville,  Firet  Lord  of  Admiralty. 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  Home  \ 

Lord  Camden,  War  > Secretaries  of  State. 

Lord  Harrowby,  Foreign  J 

Lord  Westmoreland,  Privy  Seal. 

Lord  Chatham,  Master  of  Ordnance. 
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Lord  Castlereagb,  Board  of  Control. 

Duke  of  Montrose,  President  of  Trade,  and  Postmaster. 

Lord  Mulgrave,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy. 

Duke  of  Portland,  President  of  the  Council. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  to  be  Master  of  the 
Horse,  in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  have  the  vacant  Garter. 

Lord  Hobart  refuses  the  Band  of  Pensioners ; his 
Lordship  is  therefore  afloat,  and  the  office  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  I think  it  is  2,000/.  or  2,600/.  a-year. 

Mr.  Pitt  told  me  he  had  not  thought  of  any  one  to 
be  Secretary  at  War. 

Mr.  Canning  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Tierney  had  also  the  offer  of  remaining  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy : he  certainly  thought  Carlton 

House  the  better  speculation. 

May  16 th. — I had  received  the  King’s  commands 
to  kiss  hands  on  my  appointments  to  the  Pay-Office 
and  Committee  of  Trade,  but  was  prevented  from 
obeying  them  by  being  confined  in  a committee  on  the 
Liskeard  returns. 

May  16 th. — I was  occupied  till  three  o clock  this 
day  in  the  committee  above-mentioned,  which  pre- 
vented my  seeing  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  course  of  it;  and 

nothing  interesting  occurred. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  (whom  I met  at  dinner) 
inquisitive  to  know  whether  the  Opposition  meeting 
was  actually  held  at  Carlton  House;  to  which  1 re- 
plied I really  knew  nothing  certain  about  it.  His  Royal 
Highness  expressed  his  surprise  that  his  brother  ^ 
Clarence  should  have  decided  on  hostility  against  the 
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Government.  I wrote  to  Lord  Harrowby  on  my 
son’s  views  respecting  a foreign  mission. 

May  Ylih, — Mr.  Wallace  to  remain  at  the  Board  of 
Control ! On  my  exclaiming  against  that,  Mr.  Pitt 
said  he  could  not  refuse  it  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  who 
had  behaved  so  handsomely  in  giving  up  the  Foreign 
department  to  Lord  Harrowby. 

I learned  from  Mr.  Pugett,  one  of  the  Bank  Direc- 
tors, that  Mr.  Livingstone  was  arrived  from  Paris,  with 
powers  (as  generally  believed)  to  treat  of  peace ; the 
report  adding,  that  he  came  in  the  expectation  of  find- 
ing Mr.  Fox  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
with  whom  he  hoped  he  could  successfully  negotiate. 
The  Funds  rose  1 per  cent,  on  the  news. 

May  18 th. — I found  Mr.  Pitt  alone,  and,  after 
mentioning  to  him  what  I had  heard  respecting  Mr. 
Livingstone,  he  told  me  the  arrival  of  that  gentleman 
had  been  notified  to  him  by  a memorandum  in  the 
foreign  box  the  evening  before,  but  without  any  com- 
ment or  observation.  I suggested  that  the  circum- 
stance might  be  turned  to  account  by  Mr.  Fox’s 
friends,  who  would  not  fail  to  endeavour  to  impress 
the  country  with  a belief  that,  if  he  was  in  office, 
there  would  be  the  fairest  prospect  of  peace ; to  which 
Mr.  Pitt  answered  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Living- 
stone (as  a violent  Republican,  hating  this  country) 
would  induce  all  right-judging  people  to  rejoice  that 
we  should  escape  the  dangerous  consequences  of  a ne- 
gotiation between  two  such  men  as  Mr.  Livingstone  and 
Mr.  Fox.  I entreated  him,  however,  to  listen  to  any 
proposition  Mr.  Livingstone  may  have  to  make,  if  it 
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shall  turn  out  he  has  any  authority  from  Buonaparte  to 
treat  at  all,  and  to  consider  them  coolly  and  dispas- 
sionately ; conceiving  it  to  be  possible  that  the  First 
Consul,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  way  to  the  imperial 
dignity  he  is  evidently  aiming  at,  or  to  secure  him- 
self in  the  possession  of  it,  may  think  it  advisable  to 
try  at  least  to  make  peace  with  us,  as  the  most  popular 
thing  to  his  own  subjects  he  could  do ; taking  into  his 
view  also  the  possible,  if  not  very  probable,  interposition 
of  the  Northern  Powers,  particularly  Russia.  If  he 
sees  a storm  likely  to  burst  there,  and  has  anything  to 
apprehend  in  his  own  country  from  those  who  are  real 
enemies  to  a monarchical  government,  he  may  possibly 
wish  to  conciliate  us.  In  any  event,  it  appears  to  me 
of  the  last  importance  that,  if  the  overtures  (sup- 
posing, as  before,  any  to  be  intended)  are  inadmissible, 
the  public  should  be  satisfied  that  they  are  so,  and 
that  they  are  not  rejected  from  intemperance,  precipi- 
tation, or  dislike  to  the  Powers  from  whence  they 
come ; all  which  seemed  to  make  some  impression  on 
Mr.  Pitt. 

On  such  a subject  (utterly  uninformed  whether  Mr. 
Livingstone  has  any  authority  to  suggest  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  opening  for  a treaty  with  France),  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  consequence  to  receive  him 
well,  if  he  shall  desire  to  see  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs ; because  a cold  reception  to  a person  who  is 
supposed  to  bring  overtures  of  a pacific  nature  would, 
to  the  public,  have  an  unpromising  appearance.  His 
conduct  as  American  Minister,  at  Paris,  on  the  late 
occasion  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Drake’s  corre- 
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spondence  there,  certainly  indicated,  in  a marked 
manner,  an  indisposition  to  this  country ; but  Mr. 
Cooke  (under-secretary  to  Lord  Camden). assured  me, 
that  he  knew  from  a near  relation  of  his  that  Mr.  Living- 
stone’s true  sentiments  are  not  hostile  to  the  British 
interest. 

If  peace  could  now  be  made  on  reasonable  terms, 
the  advantages  are  too  apparent  and  clear  to  leave  a 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  a human  being  of  its  being 
beyond  all  manner  of  expression  desirable  that  the 
opportunity  should  not  be  lost.  The  interests  of  this 
nation  would  be  (or  might  be)  better  secured  and 
consolidated  than  those  of  any  other  people  in  Europe, 
from  the  stand  we  have  made,  although  the  war  might, 
by  a proper  firmness,  have  been  avoided  : the  British 
name  and  character  would  be  respected  all  over  the 
world,  and  we  should  be  as  secure  against  a new 
attempt  fromFrance  as  any  country  can  be  whilst  France 
retains  the  immense  advantages  she  at  present  pos- 
sesses of  territory  and  resources;  the  diminution  of 
which,  hopeless  as  it  may  appear,  is  more  likely 
to  happen  by  intestine  commotions  in  peace  than  by 
hostile  attacks  in  war.  At  present  we  are  engaged  in 
a war  without  a view  or  a hope  of  being  able  to  make 
either  impression  on  the  enemy,  or  to  distress  them  in 
any  quarter;  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  half- 
settled  Dutch  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  The  policy 
of  taking  any  such  step  has  always  been,  in  my  mind, 
very  doubtful,  as  large  sums  of  British  capital  are  in- 
variably laid  out  in  improving  them,  and  increasing 
the  cultivation,  after  which  they  are  invariably  restored 
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on  a peace.  Our  best  expectations  in  this  state  of 
hostility  are,  that  we  may  be  able  successfully  to  repel 
an  invasion  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  if  it  should 
be  attempted ; in  order  to  which  we  are  at  a most 
enormous  expense  for  defence  by  sea  and  land. 

These  reflections  I had  an  opportunity  of  re-stating 
more  fully  at  my  house,  after  the  House  of  Commons 
rose  (Mr.  Pitt  having  taken  his  seat  to-day  on  his  re- 
election),  than  I had  in  the  morning ; and  I imme- 
diately got  into  my  chaise  to  go  down  to  Cuffnells,  and 
slept  at  Harford  Bridge,  from  whence  I wrote  to 
Mr.  Pitt  about  my  son. 

My  writ  was  moved  for  this  day,  on  my  acceptance 
of  the  office  of  Joint  Paymaster-General  of  his  Majesty’s 
Forces  ; but  my  patent  w’as  not  put  in  motion,  as  the 
person  is  not  yet  decided  on  who  is  to  be  joined  with 
me  in  the  office. 

May  %‘id. — Received  a letter  from  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne,  saying  he  could  not  yet  learn  from  Mr.  Pitt 
who  my  colleague  in  the  Pay-Office  is  to  be  ; and  that 
he  cannot  answer  for  the  delay,  unless  a difficulty  is 
created  by  Lord  Amherst  having  been  deprived  of 
office  for  not  supporting  the  late  Administration. 

I take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  his  Lordship  Is 
removed  from  the  Bedchamber  on  that  account,  which 
naturally  leads  to  reflections  of  a most  serious  nature ; 
involving,  in  truth,  the  dearest  interests  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  world ; because,  after  such  an  occur- 
rence, I know  not  how  Mr.  Pitt  can  carry  on  the 
government,  or  who  can  undertake  it.  If  he  submits 
to  the  dismission  of  a person  of  Lord  Amherst’s  rank 
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for  having  acted  on  his  advice  (his  Lordship  not  having 
in  the  late  discussions  voted  against  Mr.  Addington’s 
measures,  but  merely  observed  a neutrality),  he  will 
be  degraded,  and  cannot  hope  to  have  that  respect  in- 
dispensably necessary  for  the  First  Minister  to  pre- 
serve. If  he  should  provide  Lord  A.  with  an  employ- 
ment in  his  own  gift,  and  so  indemnify  him  for 
the  loss  of  his  office  in  the  King’s  family,  it  would 
subject  both  his  Majesty  and  Mr.  Pitt  to  ridicule ; and 
if  Mr.  Pitt  should  oblige  his  Majesty  to  take  Lord 
Amherst  back,  it  would  then  be  urged  strongly  against 
him  that,  in  a case  of  no  moment  to  the  country  what- 
ever, he  could  use  force  most  offensively  and  painfully 
on  the  King;  but,  in  a matter  of  State,  on  which 
depended  perhaps  the  lasting  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  security  of  the  country,  he  would  use  no  such 
force,  nor  even  offer  to  withdraw  on  just  and  reasonable 
ground.  This  appears  to  be  a dilemma  very  difficult 
to  escape  from. 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  mentions  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  has  published  a strong  protest  against  the 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations  by  the  arrest  of  the 
Duke  D’Enghien  in  a neutral  territory. 

Lord  Malmesbury,  in  a long  conversation  I had  with 
him  the  day  before  I left  town,  read  some  letters  to  me 
from  well-informed  persons  at  St.  Petersburgh,  express- 
ing a clear  conviction  that  the  disposition  of  that 
Court  was  become  extremely  favourable  to  any  plan 
that  may  be  formed  for  abridging  the  monstrous  and 
enormous  powers  of  France. 

Mr.  Pitt  told  me  some  days  ago  that  it  was  decided 
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to  recall  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  from  St.  Petersburg!), 
for  which  mission  he  never  was  fit,  least  of  all  at  such 
a conjuncture  as  this. 

Sir  Edward  Pellew  is  to  be  continued  in  the  naval 
command  in  the  East  Indies,  through  the  intercession 
of  Lord  Chatham ; to  which  he  was  named  by  Lord 
St.  Vincent. 

May  2 6t/t. — No  information  from  London  till  this 
day,  and  now  not  any  at  all  conclusive  or  full  on  any 
subject.  In  a letter  from  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  he 
alludes  to  a visit  the  King  made  to  Mr.  Addington  in 
Richmond  Park,  and  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  St. 
Helens  to  the  Bedchamber  as  an  act  of  the  King’s 
without  communication.  Mr.  Sturges  also  states  the 
probability  of  Lord  Amherst  being  appointed  to  a 
higher  office  in  the  household  than  the  Bedchamber, 
from  which  he  was  dismissed  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  promotion. 

William  mentions  a conversation  he  had  had  with 
Lord  Westmeath,  who  complained  bitterly  to  him  that 
he  was  extremely  ill-treated ; that  some  time  before 
the  King’s  illness.  Lord  Hobart,  by  a letter  under  his 
own  hand,  acquainted  him  that  he  was  appointed  a Lord 
of  the  Bedchamber,  and  desired  him  to  thank  Mr. 
Addington  for  it,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  for  the 
nomination,  which  he  accordingly  did ; but  that  his 
appointment  could  not  be  formally  notified  to  him,  as 
the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  was 
ill,  through  whom  only  the  notification  could  come; 
and  now  the  King  will  not  acknowledge  him  as  one  of 
his  Bedchamber. 
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My  election  took  place  to-day  without  my  appoint- 
ment having  been  made  out,  or  my  knowing  who  my 
colleague  is  to  be. 

May  2%th. — I arrived  in  town,  and  met  Mr.  Pitt 
at  dinner,  with  the  Trinity  Brethren,  at  the  London 
Tavern  (his  birthday,  ns  well  as  Trinity  Monday), 
where,  of  course,  I could  have  little  conversation  with 
him.  I had,  however,  an  opportunity  of  talking  a 
little  with  Lord  Harrowby  in  the  room  where  we 
drank  coffee,  which  we  agreed  to  renew  the  next 
morning  at  his  office. 

I learned  that  the  account  of  the  dismission  of  Lord 
Amherst  was  true  • the  manner  of  it  was,  by  Lord 
Winchilsea  (Groom  of  the  Stole,  lately  appointed  on 
the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh, during  the  King’s  illness)  writing  to  his 
Lordship  that  his  Majesty  had  been  employed  in 
making  a new  arrangement  of  his  household,  and  that 
his  Lordship’s  name  was  not  found  in  the  list.  The 
appointment  of  Lord  St.  Helens,  too,  has  actually 
taken  place  in  the  Bedchamber,  which  could  not  be 
acceptable  to  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  also  told  me,  with 
confidence,  that  Lord  Uxbridge  was  to  be  Master  of 
the  Horse,  but  of  that  I entertain  very  great  doubt, — 
because  his  Lordship  had  threatened  to  turn  his  eldest 
son,  Lord  Paget,  out  of  Parliament  if  he  voted  with 
Mr.  Pitt  in  his  late  opposition  to  Mr.  Addington. 
The  King  certainly  wrote  to  Lord  Salisbury  on  his 
removal  from  the  Chamberlainship,  to  say  that  his 
Majesty  was  sure  his  Lordship  would  be  glad  to  hear 
he  had  appointed  a most  amiable,  worthy,  and  respect- 
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able  nobleman,  tbe  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  to  succeed 
him ; and  another  nobleman  of  the  same  description, 
the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  to  the  office  of  Lord  Steward, 
in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  The  letter 
was  directed  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  though  the 
King  mentioned  in  it  his  having  created  him  a 
Marquis. 

May  29 Ih. — I stated  fully  to  Lord  Harrowby  every- 
thing that  occurred  to  me  respecting  the  difficulties 
which  appeared  to  me  we  should  have  to  encounter  of 
every  kind,  principally  dwelling  on  what  depended  on 
the  King  ? conceiving  that  from  all  I had  heard,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  his  Majesty  is  either  not 
in  such  possession  of  his  faculties  as  to  make  it  fit  for 
him  to  carry  on  the  executive  power  much  longer,  or 
that  he  is  not  disposed  to  support  heartily  his  present 
servants;  which  under^  other  disadvantages,  of  un- 
certain strength  and  defect  of  speakers  in  Parliament, 
would  render  our  situation  not  only  unpleasant,  but 
extremely  dangerous. 

Ilis  Lordship  on  the  whole  agreed  with  me,  but 
thought  I overstated  the  difficulties ; being  persuaded 
that  the  King  is  well,  and  steady  in  his  favourable  dis- 
position towards  Mr.  Pitt. 

May  30 th. — Was  with  Mr.  Pitt  early ; who  told 
me  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  story  of  Lord 
Uxbridge,  and  that  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  is  to  be 
Master  of  the  Horse.  He  could  not  yet  tell  me  who 
is  to  be  my  colleague,  being  under  difficulties  in  com- 
pleting his  arrangements ; chiefly  from  a desire  to  open 
another  Peer’s-office,  which  he  thought  of  doing  by 
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removing  Lord  Charles  Spencer  from  the  Post-Office 
to  the  Pay-Office  with  me ; thinking,  however,  that  the 
Post-Office  is  too  good  a thing  for  Lord  Amherst, 
and  equally  so  the  Band  of  Pensioners,  vacant  by  the 
promotion  of  Lord  Aylesford.  That  reserved  there- 
fore for  further  consideration. 

We  then  discussed  the  subject  of  the  measure  to  be 
proposed  by  him  for  the  defence  of  the  country ; in 
which,  after  considering  it  in  every  point  of  view,  I 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  not 
to  press  the  plan  he  had  before  opened  to  the  House, 
for  recruiting  the  army  of  reserve,  and  through  it  the 
regiments  for  general  service,  as  far  as  respects  the 
repeated  ballots ; under  a persuasion  that  these  ballots, 
to  the  extent  of  four  in  each  case,  unless  the  first, 
second,  or  third  man  balloted  should  agree  to  serve, 
would  produce  very , very  few  men,  as  each  would  pay 
the  fine  of  41.  rather  than  go  as  a soldier ; that  the 
effect  would  therefore  almost  generally  be  to  raise 
1 6/.  towards  a recruiting  fund  by  fines  on  poor  men ; 
on  the  other  hand,  by  imposing  a fine  to  that,  or  to  a 
greater  amount,  on  the  parish,  where  they  did  not  find 
a man  on  a limited  bounty,  the  charge  would  fall  on 
those  who  could  better  afford  it,  and  the  vexation  of 
repeated  ballots  would  be  avoided.  That  by  this 
course  some  other  objections  would  be  obviated, 
prejudices  would  not  be  encountered,  which  are  very 
prevalent  against  balloting,  and  the  opposition  to  be 
expected  would  lose  much  advantageous  ground.  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  Pitt’s  mind  seemed  to  give  way  con- 
siderably on  the  point,  but  I did  not  think  it  advisable 
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to  press  him  to  a decision. — With  that  matter  is  essen- 
tially connected  another  point  which  has  been  often 
and  earnestly  discussed, — the  recruiting  the  army  for 
a limited  time.  The  reasons  for  and  against  that 
measure  have  been  so  frequently  stated  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  that  I will  not  attempt  to  repeat  them 
here ; confining  myself  now  merely  to  the  objections 
suggested  by  the  Duke  of  York  (who  has  always  been 
steadily  against  the  proposed  innovation),  as  arising 
from  his  own  reflections  or  experience.  His  Royal 
Highness  told  Mr.  Pitt,  he  is  persuaded  that  if  after  a 
recruit  has  gone  through  all  the  drudgery  and  disci- 
pline of  learning  his  business  you  should  offer  him  his 
discharge  he  would  not  take  it,  as  he  is  generally 
much  pleased  with  his  new  situation ; but  that  if  you 
should  offer  him  his  freedom  at  the  end  of  five  or  six 
years,  during  which  period  he  would  probably  have 
gone  through  some  disagreeable  service,  he  would 
avail  himself  of  the  offer,  and  return  to  his  home. 
Carry  him  on,  however,  for  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen 
years,  and  then  make  him  the  same  offer  and  he  would 
probably  refuse  it,  because  at  the  end  of  such  a period 
he  would  probably  be  too  old  to  return  to  his  early 
occupation,  and  he  would  go  on  in  the  service  with 
the  expectation  of  the  comfortable  provision  of  Chelsea, 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  from  his  enlisting. 

His  Royal  Highness  observed,  that  the  difference 
between  enlisting  for  life,  and  for  a few  years,  is 
so  trifling  in  the  estimation  of  recruits,  that  n man 
offering  himself  for  the  latter  will  extend  his  offer 
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to  the  former  for  an  addition  of  one  guinea.  [If 
this  has  often  been  proved  from  actual  experience 
there  is  no  reasoning  against  it,  but  it  seems  extra- 
ordinary, and  hardly  to  be  reconciled  to  the  common 
feelings  of  men.]  The  Duke  added,  that  in  one  of  the 
regiments  of  guards,  I think  the  Coldstream,  three 
hundred  of  the  men  who  enlisted  into  it  from  the 
militia  in  the  last  wnr,  insisted  on  their  discharge  at 
the  end  of  the  time  for  which  they  engaged.  With 
respect  to  the  inconvenience  that  would  be  ex- 
perienced from  the  terms  of  service  expiring  on 
distant  stations  (no  inconsiderable  one  certainly),  I 
recommended  an  inquiry  how  the  system  affected  the 
army  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  is  recruited 
for  a limited  time.  The  whole  was  reserved  for  further 
consideration,  and  Mr.  Pitt  felt  it  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  propose  the  measure,  if  it  shall  be  finally 
thought  to  be  a right  one,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
proposes  the  measure  for  defence  of  the  country,  that 
he  is  inclined  to  defer  the  latter  from  Friday  the  1st 
of  June,  to  Tuesday  the  5th,  to  give  opportunity  for 
fuller  inquiry. 

The  King  went  to  Windsor  on  the  26th,  and  re- 
turned the  29th;  but  I did  not  learn  with  absolute 
certainty  what  passed  while  he  was  there  till  this  day. 
I learn  however,  now,  most  positive  information  from 
a source  the  most  entirely  unquestionable,  that  his 
Majesty  while  there  was  not  so  tranquil  as  he  had 
been  for  some  time  before.  On  passing  through  Eton, 
on  his  way  down,  the  boys  of  the  school  cheered  as 
he  passed,  and  followed  the  carriages  to  the  Castle, 
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cheering  again  when  they  got  there,  which  had  such 
an  effect  on  his  Majesty  that  the  next  day  he  said  to 
some  of  the  boys,  “ he  had  always  been  partial  to  their 
school ; that  he  had  now  the  additional  motive  of  gra- 
titude for  being  so ; and  that  in  future  he  should  be 
an  Anti-Westminster.”  On  Sunday  the  27th,  on 
walking  across  from  the  Queen’s  Lodge  to  the  private 
chapel  in  the  Castle,  his  Majesty  stopped  for  an  hour, 
in  the  whole,  talking  with  the  officers  of  the  Stafford- 
shire militia,  who  were  drawn  up  as  his  Majesty 
passed,  the  Queen  leaning  on  his  arm ; and  with  his 
hat  off  all  the  time,  which  Dr.  Simmonds  could  not 
prevail  with  him  to  put  on ; the  style  of  his  Majesty’s 
conversation  more  familiar  too,  even  than  usual : and 
during  the  two  days  he  remained  at  Windsor,  the 
exercise  he  took  was  more  violent  than  he  had  ever 
taken  when  in  perfect  health,  except  in  hunting.  All 
these,  and  some  other  trifling  circumstances  combined, 
lead  to  a serious  apprehension  that  his  Majesty’s 
recovery  is  not  entirely  complete.  The  reflections  on 
which  cannot  but  be  painful  in  an  extreme  degree,  as 
the  embarrassments  arising  therefrom  are  likely  to  be 
of  the  most  serious  nature.  If  his  Majesty  shall  be 
subject  to  returns,  such  as  are  just  alluded  to,  it  can 
hardly  be  creditable  or  proper  for  Mr.  Pitt  to  carry 
on  the  government.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  King 
shall  be  as  well  as  he  ordinarily  has  been  lately,  and 
as  fit  to  do  business  as  he  has  been  found  to  be,  it 
will  be  a strong  measure  to  have  a regency  ; for  he  is 
certainly  not  ill  enough  to  be  confined.  It  would  be 
quite  a new  occurrence  to  have  the  government  taken 
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from  a Prince  on  the  throne,  without  the  desire  pro- 
ceeding from  him,  while  he  is  well  enough  to  go  about 
everywhere,  and  to  talk  on  grave  subjects  perfectly 
rationally.  But  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the 
complaint  (if  anything  of  it  really  remains)  should  be 
stationary. 

May  31*/. — Sir  Ilarry  Neale  called  on  me  this 
morning.  He  told  me  he  was  at  the  Queen’s  House 
in  waiting,  as  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  on  Tuesday 
last,  when  the  King  returned  from  Windsor;  and 
that  soon  after  his  Majesty’s  arrival  he  walked  com- 
pletely round  the  Queen’s  garden  with  him,  during 
which  time,  and  for  a short  while  afterwards  in  the 
house,  while  he  was  with  the  King,  he  was  as  rational 
as  possible,  conversing  on  different  subjects  in  a 
manner  perfectly  collected.  1 was  induced  to  mention 
to  Sir  Harry  (in  whom  I have  the  most  entire  confi- 
dence) what  I had  heard  of  the  King’s  unsteadiness 
at  Windsor  ; at  which  he  expressed  no  sort  of  surprise, 
because  he  said  he  had  frequently  had  occasion  to 
observe  of  late  that  in  talking  of  serious  matters  and 
on  business,  his  Majesty  would  converse  with  as  much 
possession  of  himself  as  at  any  moment  of  his  life, 
when  at  the  same  time,  if  any  matters  of  a lighter 
nature  occurred,  he  would  indulge  himself  with 
levities.  Sir  Harry  said  there  is  somebody  about 
the  King  who  tells  him  things  very  unfit  to  be  men- 
tioned to  him,  but  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
trace  who  it  is.  Amongst  other  matters  his  Majesty 
was  informed  that  Dr.  Willis  was  in  the  house  while 
he  was  ill,  at  which  he  was  very  much  inflamed. 
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June  1*/,  1804. — With  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  morning, 
who  has  not  seen  the  King  since  his  return  from 
Windsor.  But  in  consequence  of  having  heard  what 
passed  there,  he  went  to  a meeting  of  the  physicians 
fixed  by  him  at  Sir  Lucas  Pepys’s  last  night,  to 
avoid  the  observation  and  public  attention  that  would 
necessarily  have  taken  place  if  the  physicians  had  come 
to  Downing  Street.  And  in  consequence  of  what 
passed  at  the  meeting,  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  to  the  King 
to-day  strongly,  though  respectfully,  recommending  it 
to  his  Majesty  to  put  himself  under  medical  direction  ; 
a measure,  I have  no  doubt,  perfectly  right  and  called 
for  by  the  actual  state  of  his  Majesty  ; but,  unfor- 
tunately, one  very  likely  to  displease  him  to  a 
great  extent,  as  he  had  shown  a strong  dislike  to 
medical  people  ever  since  his  recovery  in  1801.  He 
expressed  that  to  me  at  that  time,  at  Cuffnclls,  in 
the  most  unqualified  terms,  which  he  several  times 
repeated  to  me  during  his  stay  in  my  house. 

I this  day  heard  that  his  Majesty  had  dismissed 
Mr.  Braun ; certainly  one  of  the  most  attached,  faith- 
ful, and  honest  servants  he  has ; a particular  favourite 
too  to  this  week  even.  How  Mr.  Pitt  can  carry  on  the 
government  creditably,  if  the  King  is  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  his  physicians  I cannot  discover ; nor  how 
he  can  well  resist  an  inquiry  and  examination  of  the 
physiciaris,  if  that  shall  be  pressed  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

June  2 d. — The  King  yesterday,  on  receiving  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Pitt,  and  one  on  the  same  subject 
from  the  Chancellor,  told  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  he 
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had  received  two  very  foolish  letters  ; but  said  that  in 
good  humour.  When  Mr.  Pitt  went  to  him  he  re- 
ceived him  with  perfect  kindness,  promising  he  would 
acquiesce  in  the  advice  given  him  in  the  two  letters 
alluded  to;  but  that  he  would  not  have  done  so  to  gratify 
any  man  on  earth  except  Mr.  Pitt.  Ilis  Majesty  also 
agreed  to  the  Queen  having  a Drawing-room  on  his 
birth-day,  about  which  he  had  been  reluctant  unless 
he  could  be  allowed  to  be  there  also.  And  on  the 
whole  Mr.  Pitt  thought  him  remarkably  well,  talking 
on  all  subjects  in  as  collected  a manner  as  he  had  ever 
known  him  to  do.  His  Majesty,  amongst  other  subjects, 
talked  of  Lord  Grenville  and  his  friends,  in  terms  of 
great  moderation.  He  referred  to  a subject  on  which 
there  had  been  some  difference  of  opinion  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Pitt  before  the  latter  went  out  of  office,  and 
said,  it  had  turned  out  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  right ; and 
he  produced  a letter  of  his  respecting  the  matter. 

June  4 th. — Not  having  kissed  his  Majesty’s  hand, 
on  my  nomination  to  the  office  of  Joint  Paymaster- 
General,  I could  not  with  propriety  attend  the  Draw- 
ing-room, which  was  held  on  the  King’s  birth-day  ; 
as  I could  not  appear  there  without  being  presented  to 
her  Majesty — of  which  there  is  no  instance  without 
the  same  ceremony  having  been  previously  gone 
through  with  the  King  ; — but,  at  Mr.  Pitt’s  particular 
request,  I dined  with  him  in  Downing  Street. 

June  o!/i. — Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Grey  called  on  Mr. 
Pitt,  to  communicate  to  him  that  Mr.  Livingstone, 
the  American  Minister  at  Paris,  had  been  with  them 
to  say  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  Government  of 
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France  was  at  this  time  well  disposed  to  make  peace 
with  this  country ; that  he  had  no  authority  whatever 
to  make  any  overture  for  that  purpose,  but  he  was 
persuaded  if  we  would  consent  to  secure  the  neutrality 
of  Malta,  by  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  some  power 
equally  independent  of  France  and  of  Great  Britain 
(evidently  pointing  at  Russia),  France  would  consent 
to  evacuate  Holland  and  Switzerland,  and  to  give  a 
guarantee  of  the  independence  of  those  countries  in 
future ; and  that,  as  a preliminary,  France  would  con- 
sent to  the  release  of  the  British  subjects  detained 
there  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  the  detention 
of  whom  it  was  admitted  was  extremely  unpopular  in 
France. 

This  opening  appeared  to  be  very  captivating, — and 
the  taking  no  notice  of  it  would  give  Mr.  Fox  a great 
advantage ; who  insinuated,  in  the  course  of  his  con- 
versation, that  Mr.  Livingstone  had  expressed  a hope 
of  finding  him  in  the  Administration,  from  expecta- 
tions that  were  formed  of  that  event  in  consequence 
of  recent  occurrences,  and  from  a hope  arising  from 
his  known  pacific  disposition ; especially  as  Mr.  Fox 
would  have  opportunities  of  alluding  to  the  circum- 
stances much  to  his  own  advantage.  Mr.  Pitt,  how- 
ever, thought  no  good  consequences  could  result  from 
the  communication ; conceiving,  that  if  France  had 
really  any  serious  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
w’ar,  the  new  Emperor  would  have  found  some  less 
exceptionable  channel  of  communication  than  through 
a man  whose  hostile  inclination  to  this  country  had 
been  so  strongly  and  lately  manifested ; his  public 
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character  at  that  Court  too  making  him  an  unfit  in- 
strument for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Pitt  committed  the 
conversation  with  Messrs.  Fox  and  Grey  to  writing  as 
soon  as  they  left  him,  which  he  gave  me  to  read ; and 
said  he  should  state  it  correctly  to  the  Cabinet. 

A Council  was  this  day  held  at  the  Queen’s  House ; 
previously  to  which  there  was  a sort  of  a private  levee 
there,  at  which  I kissed  his  Majesty’s  hand  as  Joint 
Paymaster-General.  This  was  the  first  time  I had 
seen  the  King  since  his  recovery.  lie  spoke  to  me  for 
about  ten  minutes,  and  I never  saw  him  more  entirely 
well ; perfectly  composed  and  collected ; if  anything, 
less  hurried  in  his  manner  than  usual.  He  talked  to 
me  chiefly  about  my  family,  for  all  of  whom  he  in- 
quired with  great  kindness ; but  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  unbecoming  familiarity.  When  the  levee 
was  over,  the  Privy  Counsellors  were  called  into  the 
Council  room,  where  we  were  all  seated  at  a table,  at 
the  head  of  which  the  King  sat.  The  first  proceeding 
was  the  nomination  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose  to  be 
President  of  the  Council  for  the  Affairs  of  Trade,  and 
myself  to  be  Vice-President  of  that  Council,  on  which 
we  both  rose  and  kissed  the  King’s  hand  ; his  Majesty 
continuing  in  his  chair  at  the  bead  of  the  table.  The 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  then  took  the  oaths  as  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  as  Groom  of  the  Stole, 
and  the  Earl  of  Powis  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire, kneeling,  as  Privy  Counsellors  do,  and 
then  kissed  the  King’s  hand.  Lord  Pelham  resigned 
the  Seals  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  came  out 
from  his  Majesty  with  the  Gold  Stick,  as  Captain  of 
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the  Band  of  Yeoman  of  the  Guards,  of  which  he  had 
no  previous  intimation.  The  Seals  were  given  to 
Lord  Mulgrave  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy. 

JuneSfh. — The  first  debate  on  Mr.  Pitt’s  bill  for  the 
defenceof  the  realm, byestablishingamode  for  recruiting 
the  army  in  future,  on  a new  system,  and  for  making  a 
great  immediate  addition  to  it.  The  question  for  the 
second  reading  was  earned  by  221  to  181  : majority,40. 
In  the  minority  were  all  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  Lord 
Grenville,  and  Mr.  Addington : amongst  the  latter  were 
included  a considerable  number  of  persons  who  had 
received  some  favours  from  Mr.  Addington,  and  others 
who  having  voted  for  his  Defence  Bill,  felt  it  difficult 
to  avoid  opposing  the  present  one.  Mr.  Long  and  myself 
were  both  shut  out  of  the  division  by  an  accident 
that  happened  to  him  near  the  House,  which  was  how- 
ever attended  with  no  serious  consequences. 

June  16///.  — Mr.  Pitt  went  to  the  King  this 
morning,  with  an  intention  of  stating  to  his  Majesty 
what  had  passed  in  the  late  discussions,  particu- 
larly respecting  Mr.  Addington’s  conduct,  and  that 
of  some  persons  who  might  be  supposed  to  be 
influenced  by  his  Majesty;  and  on  his  return  from 
the  Queen’s  House,  he  told  me  he  thought  three 
or  four  persons  would  be  induced  to  support  the 
Defence  Bill  who  had  uot  yet  taken  any  part  upon  it. 
I confess  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  more 
wise  as  well  as  much  more  dignified,  if  Mr.  Pitt, 
when  he  went  to  the  King,  instead  of  struggling  for 
a few'  votes,  had  said  to  his  Majesty  (consistently  with 
my  former  opinion  expressed  above)  : “ I humbly 
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suggested  to  you  before  I took  the  government,  that 
I despaired  of  being  able  to  carry  it  on  without  a 
greater  strength  than  I could  hope  to  have.  I now  , 
find  it  to  be  so  from  experience,  and  must,  therefore, 
earnestly  entreat  your  Majesty  will  condescend  to  take 
such  measures  as  you  shall  think  best,  to  add  force,  and 
give  permanency  to  the  Administration.”  By  not  having 
done  so,  he  subjects  himself  to  a continued  struggle,  in 
which  he  may  fail  in  the  end ; and  by  which  he  risks 
the  forming  a junction  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Addington,  supported  by  the  influence  and  authority 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales ; and  certainly  of  yielding  to 
Mr.  Fox  such  a preponderance  as  will  give  him  a con- 
siderable chance  of  having  the  greatest  weight  in  an 
Administration  formed  by  them  both,  if  that  should  be 
found  practicable. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1804. 

MB-  ROSK’S  DIARIES  FROM  SEPTEMBER  30TH  TO  NOVEMBER  6TH, 
1804  — VISIT  OF  KINO  GEORGE  THE  THIRD  ^ AND  THE  ROYAL 
FAMILY,  TO  MR.  ROSE'S  SEAT  AT  CCFFNEI.L8,  IN  HAMPSHIRE,  FROM 
THE  28th  OF  OCTOBER  TO  THE  2D  OF  NOVEMBER,  1804. 

[The  diaries  for  September  and  October  of  this  year, 
1804,  contain  some  very  interesting  conversations 
with  the  King,  at  Weymouth  and  at  Cuffnells,  which 
need  no  remark  or  explanation. — Ed.] 

Weymouth,  Sunday,  September  30 th,  1804. — After 
yeneral  expressions  of  regard  to  myself,  and  of  disap- 
pointment at  not  having  seen  me  at  the  council  that  was 
held  ten  days  ago  for  the  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
his  Majesty  gave  me  strong  assurances  of  his  favourable 
opinion  of  me,  and  of  his  real  desire  to  talk  with  me. 
He  then  entered  on  what  had  passed  on  the  change  of 
Government  in  the  spring  ; could  not,  he  said,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  avoid  stating  to  me  his  surprise  at 
Mr.  Pitt  having  entertained  a thought  of  suggesting 
Mr.  Fox  forming  a part  of  the  Administration,  and 
still  more  that  he  should  have  urged  it  with  the  ear- 
nestness he  did ; especially  as  Mr.  Pitt  himself  was 
the  person  who  had  proposed  expunging  Mr.  Fox’s 
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name  from  the  list  of  privy  counsellors.  I answered 
that  the  point  was  an  extremely  delicate  one  for  me  to 
make  even  the  slightest  observation  upon,  and  that 
the  consideration  of  it  having  been  long  finally  closed, 
I felt  a still  greater  reluctance  to  say  a syllable  about  it  ; 
but  that  I thought  it  due  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  observe,  that 
I had  certain  ground  for  my  conviction  that  in  making 
the  proposition  to  his  Majesty,  Mr.  Pitt  was  influenced 
solely  by  a fixed  opinion  that  the  taking  Mr.  Fox  into 
the  Administration  was  likely  to  be  attended  with 
the  best  possible  consequences  to  the  country.  His 
Majesty  went  on  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the 
determined  objection  he  made  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  pressed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  to  allow  him  to  repeat  the  proposition  before 
he  left  the  closet ; to  which  the  King  assented,  though 
he  assured  Mr.  Pitt  it  would  be  useless.  Ilis  Majesty 
added,  that  he  had  taken  a positive  determination  not 
to  admit  Mr.  Fox  into  his  councils,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  a civil  war. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Pitt.,  his  Majesty  expressed 
himself  satisfied  in  the  highest  degree,  and  spoke  of 
him  in  the  warmest  terms  of  praise,  lie  said,  that 
finding  from  experience  Mr.  Addington  was  not  equal 
to  the  government  of  the  country,  he  was  extremely 
desirous  of  having  Mr.  Pitt  again  ; that  he  had 
thought  very  favourably  of  Mr.  Addington,  but  was 
much  displeased  at  his  having  said  (while  the  inter- 
course was  going  on  with  Mr.  Pitt  about  the  change 
of  administration)  that  he  knew  his  Majesty  did  not 
wish  Mr.  Pitt  to  come  in ; and  that  in  consequence 
thereof,  he  had  resolved,  in  the  event  of  the  negotia- 
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tion  with  Mr.  Pitt  breaking  off,  not  to  keep  him  (Mr. 
Addington)  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  His 
Majesty  said  his  mind  was  now  entirely  relieved  from 
all  apprehension  about  the  Catholic  question ; because 
— in  addition  to  the  assurances  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Pitt  himself,  and  from  him  through  me — Mr.  Pitt 
had  lately  told  him  he  might  be  perfectly  at  ease  on  the 
subject,  as  he  had  now  private  reasons  for  not  reviving 
the  subject ! On  which  I ventured  to  say,  I thought 
his  Majesty  must  have  misconceived  Mr.  Pitt  in  giving 
greater  weight  to  private  reasons  than  to  the  public 
ground  which  he  had  originally  taken  and  acted  upon, 
on  the  most  interesting  and  try  ing  occasion  : but  he 
said  he  was  sure  he  had  not  mistaken  Mr.  Pitt ! 

His  Majesty  said  he  was  entirely  content  with  the 
manner  in  which  his  Government  was  composed ; said 
the  exchange  of  Lord  Harrowby  for  Lord  Hawkesbury 
in  the  foreign  department  was  a most  useful  one ; 
rating  the  talents  of  the  former  very  high,  and  speak- 
ing of  the  latter  as  utterly  unfit  for  the  situation  ; 
adding,  that  however  the  foreign  ministers  might 
differ  on  other  points,  their  dislike  to,  and  contempt 
for  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  decidedly  unanimous ; that 
his  Lordship  always  approached  him  with  a vacant 
kind  of  grin,  and  had  hardly  ever  anything  business- 
like to  say  to  him  ; that  on  observing  that  once  to  Mr. 
Addington,  the  latter  said  to  his  Majesty,  his  Lordship 
came  to  him  in  the  same  manner,  interrupting  him 
uselessly,  sometimes  three  or  four  times  in  the  course 
of  a day. 

Ilis  Majesty  took  some  merit  to  himself  for  not 
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opposing  the  removal  of  Lord  Auckland ; ' adding, 
that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  political  offices  he  had 
not  interfered  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  all ; but  that  he  had 
insisted  on  having  in  his  household  such  persons  as  he 
could,  with  comfort  to  himself,  associate  with  occa- 
sionally. 

Alluding  to  the  line  he  had  taken,  of  giving  his 
firmest  support  to  the  Administration,  he  mentioned 
the  case  of  Lord  Powis,  to  whom  he  had  applied,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Pitt.  His  Majesty  found  his  Lord- 
ship  out  of  humour  at  the  succession  to  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  Bengal  not  having  been  secured  to 
him  on  the  return  of  Lord  Wellesley,  as  had  been 
engaged  for  by  Lord  Melville,  previously  to  his  going 
to  Madras ; which  engagement  his  Majesty  thought 
had  been  made  without  the  power  of  fulfilling  it ; and 
that  having  suggested  that  to  Lord  Powis,  his  Lord- 
ship,  in  the  conclusion,  had  given  assurances  of  the 
support  of  his  friends  in  the  next  session,  who  in  the 
meantime  would  absent  themselves.  His  Majesty 
spoke  in  unqualified  terms  of  his  deep  regret  on  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Treasury,  on  account  of  his  former  situation  as 
secretary  to  a revolutionary  club  at  Paris,  adding  that 
his  temper  was  not  good ; and,  on  the  whole,  thought 
him  not  qualified  for  the  situation.  Not  an  allusion 
even  was  made  to  the  story  respecting  which  Mr.  H. 


1 When  his  Majesty  was  at  Cuffnells,  in  1801,  he  spoke  of  his 
Lordship  with  great  contempt,  as  an  eternal  intriguer.  Ho  had  pro- 
bably since  recommended  himself  by  being  busy  in  the  Catholic 
question. 
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was  attacked  in  Mr.  Cobbett’s  paper.  Of  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne,  the  other  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  King 
spoke  in  a very  favourable  manner,  nnd  alluded  in  a 
flattering  way  to  his  connexion  with  me. 

His  Majesty  then  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  summer,  had  suggested  to  him 
that  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
would  be  a very  proper  person  for  the  Irish  Secre- 
taryship, and  that  he  should,  before  making  him  an 
offer,  like  to  know  whether  he  would  accept  it;  on 
which  the  King  told  him  he  fortunately  had  the  means 
of  learning  that  without  committing  Mr.  Pitt  at  all ; 
and  immediately  employed  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  was  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  Mr.  Vansittart, 
to  sound  him,  as  from  himself  solely,  whether,  if  an 
employment  should  be  offered  him,  he  would  accept 
it ; his  Majesty  giving  Mr.  Pitt  to  understand  that  if 
Mr.  V.  should  be  disinclined  to  take  office,  the  matter 
should  drop  altogether,  and  that  no  other  person  living 
should  know  the  overture  was  made  at  Mr.  Pitt’s 
instance,  and  that  his  Majesty’s  silence  on  the  subject 
must  be  considered  as  decisive  of  a negative  from 
Mr.  V.  That,  however,  on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
sounding  him,  he  found  no  disinclination  towards 
Mr.  Pitt  in  his  mind  at  all.  He  said  his  first  con- 
nexion was  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  that  he  took  office  with 
Mr.  Addington  because  his  Government  was  to  be 
supported  by  Mr.  Pitt ; that  he  should  therefore  be 
ready  cheerfully  to  accept  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  pro- 
vided he  could  have  Mr.  Pitt’s  confidence ; but  that 
he  would  not  enter  on  such  a duty  if  he  was  to  be 
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merely  tolerated  by  Mr.  Pitt.  This  disposition  of 
Mr.  Vansittart’s  mind  the  King  lost  no  time  in  com- 
municating to  Mr.  Pitt;  since  which,  however,  his 
Majesty  had  not  heard  one  word  from  him  on  the 
subject;  but  had  been  informed  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
been  in  a negotiation  with  Mr.  Tierney  to  accept  the 
office,  of  which  his  Majesty  did  not  conceal  his  dis- 
approbation, for  reasons  he  stated,  taking  up  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Tierney  from  his  first  attempt  to  come 
into  Parliament,  in  the  year  1784,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Clarendon  family,  to  the  present  time. 

His  Majesty  afterwards  adverted  to  the  office  of 
Judge  Advocate,  the  duties  of  which  Sir  Charles 
Morgan  felt  himself  incapable  longer  to  discharge. 
He  spoke  of  them  as  important,  said  that  a deputy 
should  be  appointed,  and  that  the  situation  of  the  prin- 
cipal should  be  very  respectably  filled.  Alluded  to  the 
case  of  the  court  martial  sitting  on  some  officers  of  the 
Bedfordshire  militia,  where  the  court,  from  the  igno- 
rance of  their  judge  advocate,  had  got  into  a most 
awkward  scrape.  He  then  mentioned  the  candidates 
for  the  employment.  Mr.  Reeves,  the  law  clerk 
to  the  Privy  Council,  supported  by  the  Chancellor; 
but  unfit  for  the  situation  from  his  impractica- 
bility, hia  temper,  and  his  idleness  : Mr.  Lewis,  late 
Under-Secretary  at  War,  supported  by  a set  about 
the  Duke  of  York,  his  only  recommendation  being 
his  having  the  honour  to  be  brother-in-law  to  General 
Brownrigge ; not  educated  to  the  profession  of  the 
law  : and  Mr.  Watson,  a person  altogether  unknown, 
and  so  little  esteemed  in  the  volunteer  corps  to  which 
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he  belongs,  that  the  officers  of  it  would  not  allow  him 
to  succeed  to  the  Majority,  on  a vacancy. 

His  Majesty  then  returned  to  the  importance  of 
the  office,  and  added  that  he  felt,  personally,  a 
strong  anxiety  that  it  should  be  well  and  respectably 
filled,  as,  in  truth,  he  frequently  decided  matters  of  a 
very  nice  and  delicate  nature  on  the  opinion  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  in  discussions  with  him ; putting, 
therefore,  his  conscience,  to  a certain  extent,  into  his 
hands.  That  viewing  the  matter  in  that  light,  it  could 
not  be  wondered  at  if  he  felt  a good  deal  of  solicitude 
about  the  person  wrho  should  succeed  Sir  Charles. 
After  which,  he  mentioned  Mr.  Nat.  Bond’s  name 
with  approbation,  and  asked  me  what  my  sentiments 
were  about  him,  which  led  me  to  speak  in  the 
manner  I have  always  thought  of  him  since  I first 
knew  him, — as  a man  of  excellent  understanding,  of 
considerable  abilities  in  his  profession,  of  great  worth, 
and  as  likely  to  fill  the  situation  both  usefully  and  re- 
spectably ; and  that  I considered  his  being  already  a 
privy  counsellor  was  an  additional  recommendation. 
This  seemed  to  give  his  Majesty  great  pleasure,  and  he 
said,  in  such  an  appointment  he  ought  to  have  a choice; 
but  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  Mr.  Bond 
would  accept,  though  he  believed  he  would,  as  Mr. 
Addington  had  expressed  a positive  resolution  not  to 
oppose  Government  further.  The  strongest  ground 
of  resentment  in  the  mind  of  the  latter  gentleman, 
the  King  told  me,  was  Mr.  Pitt  having  made  him 
ridiculous  in  the  House  of  Commons ; and  that  Mrs. 
Addington  was  infinitely  more  inveterate  on  that 

VOL.  II.  M 
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account,  and  more  irreconcilable  than  her  husband, — • 
having  declaimed  against  Mr.  A.  receiving  any  favour 
from  Mr.  Pitt,  or  through  him,  till  he  had  made  some 
reparation  for  that  offence.  This  led  his  Majesty  to 
speak  of  an  intended  provision  and  reward  for  Mr.  A. 
but  declined  by  him, — as  to  the  manner,  however, 
only,— describing  him  as  nibbling  at  it  at  the  moment 
he  was  refusing  it.  That  a message  was  proposed  to 
Parliament  respecting  it  by  his  Majesty,  but  that 
difficulties  and  delays  occurred  till  the  session  drew 
to  an  end ; from  whence  I inferred  that  a pension  was 
to  make  a part  of  the  reward,  for  nothing  explicit  was 
said  as  to  particulars.  The  King  put  it,  in  a great 
degree,  on  Mr.  Addington’s  claim  for  his  services  as 
Speaker.  And  his  Majesty  said  he  would,  at  a proper 
season,  reconcile  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington ; but 
that  matters  were  not  yet  ripe ; to  which  I made  no 
answer,  thinking  if  I had  said  anything  against  peace- 
making (generally  plausible),  I must  have  followed  it 
up  by  a train  of  reasoning  which  the  opportunity  would 
not  afford  time  for. 

Lord  Melville  was  next  mentioned.  In  the  observa- 
tions respecting  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  King  said  he  did 
not  believe  Lord  Melville  recommended  him  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  as  he  had  reason  to  think  his  Lordship  did  not 
now  live  as  much  with  Mr.  Pitt  as  he  used  to  do,  nor 
possessed  the  same  influence  over  him  he  formerly 
had.  He  now  mentioned,  as  a proof  of  it,  that  Lord 
Melville,  on  his  first  seeing  him,  after  it  was  agreed  he 
should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  told  his 
Majesty  he  should  like  to  know  the  particulars  of 
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what  had  passed  with  Mr.  Pitt,  as  he  had  seen  very 
little  of  him.  This,  his  Majesty  said,  surprised  him 
somewhat,  but  that  he  had  thereupon  produced  to 
him  the  only  copy  of  any  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Pitt  that 
he  had  taken,  telling  him  also  what  passed  in  different 
/ conversations,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  that  occurred ; 
observing,  that  he  had  not  taken  copies  of  other  letters 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  from  the  thorough  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience he  had  had  of  his  honour  and  fairness.  Lord 
Melville,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  asked 
his  Majesty  if  he  had  not  felt  some  surprise  at  his 
opposition  to  the  late  Administration,  in  the  close  of 
it,  after  the  promise  he  had  given  to  his  Majesty,  on 
receiving  his  peerage,  that  he  would  never  oppose  his 
Government ; and  that  he  feared  his  having  obtained 
such  a number  of  proxies  on  the  occasion  was  particu- 
larly displeasing  to  his  Majesty ; to  which  the  King 
answered  that  the  occurrences  did  not  greatly  surprise 
him ; and  that,  as  to  the  effect  of  them,  it  gave  him  no 
concern,  because,  finding  from  experience  that  Mr.  A. 
could  not  go  on  with  the  conduct  of  the  Administra- 
tion, he  was  glad  of  any  proceeding  that  had  a 
tendency  to  bring  Mr.  Pitt  in.  That  he  felt  the  less 
pained  on  the  occasion,  as  he  had  never  had  any  con- 
fidence in  his  Lordship,  nor  any  friendship  for  him, 
receiving  him  now  only  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Pitt ; but 
that,  as  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment, he  had  given  him  all  the  papers  that  could  be 
useful  to  him  in  the  situation,  which  his  Majesty  had 
received  from  his  predecessors, — Lord  Egmont,  Lord 
Sandwich,  Lord  Howe,  Lord  Spencer,  and  Lord  Sf. 
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Vincent ; — valuing  those  of  Lord  Sandwich  the  most, 
who,  barring  his  Huntingdonshire  jobs,  his  Majesty 
thought  had  been  a good  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

This  conversation  and  conduct  of  the  King,  Lord 
Melville  bore  vastly  well,  and  has  been,  his  Majesty 
said,  remarkably  attentive  to  him  about  everything 
respecting  which  he  had  expressed  a wish.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  and  earlier  grounds  of  dissatisfaction 
with  Lord  Melville,  I am  persuaded  his  Majesty  felt 
uncomfortably  on  the  subject  of  the  letters  his  Lord- 
ship  wrote  to  Lord  Westmoreland  relative  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  Emancipation,  while  the  latter  was 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; which  letters,  his  Majesty 
told  me.  Lord  Westmoreland  had  shown  to  him,  keep- 
ing them, — with  all  the  others  he  had  received  on  the 
same  point, — bound  together  in  a volume.  Such  a 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Lord  Westmoreland  (com- 
municating the  letters  to  the  King)  appears  to  me  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  they  could  not,  I think,  have 
been  written  to  him  officially;  Lord  Melville  not 
having  been  in  the  Department  (the  Home  Office)  that 
corresponds  with  the  Irish  Government. 

About  Lord  Castlereagh  there  seemed  to  be,  in  his 
Majesty’s  mind,  a considerable  degree  of  indifference. 
He  said,  however,  he  w-as  glad  it  was  not  proposed  to 
him  to  make  his  Lordship  Secretary  of  State,  as  it 
might  have  led  (from  his  Lordship  having  had  much 
intercourse  with,  and  influence  over,  the  Irish  mem- 
bers, as  Irish  Secretary)  to  his  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  Irish  party,  as  Lord  Melville  had  done  at 
the  head  of  a Scotch  one. 
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Lord  Wellesley  was  spoken  of  by  his  Majesty  as 
having  considerable  merit  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
India,  but  as  inflated  with  pride,  and  with  his  own 
consequence  ; assuming  to  himself  the  exclusive  merit 
of  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  East,  and  demanding 
ceremonious  respect  much  beyond  what  was  due  to  his 
station.  That  when  he  had  more  than  once  been  re- 
minded that  he  was  exacting  from  those  about  him 
more  than  the  King  did,  his  Lordship  replied,  “ Then 
the  King  is  wrong ; but  that  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  improperly  relax  also.”  His  Majesty  added, 
“ when  he  returns,  his  head  will  be  quite  turned,  and 
there  will  be  no  enduring  him.” 

His  Majesty  spoke  of  Mr.  Yorke  and  Mr.  Bragge 
as  the  best  Secretaries  at  War  he  had  ever  had ; espe- 
cially the  former,  who,  he  lamented,  had  accepted  the 
Secretaryship  of  State.  Mentioning  him  (on  an  allu- 
sion to  his  declining  the  peerage  which  had  been 
actually  granted  to  his  father,  with  a reversion  to 
him),  the  King  was  led  to  recur  once  more1  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  father’s  acceptance  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  his  immediate  death  ; and  he  told  me,  for  the 
first  time,  that  when  Mr.  Charles  Yorke  was  hesi- 
tating about  whether  he  should  take  the  seals  or  not, 
on  Lord  Camden’s  resignation,  he  told  him  that  if  he 
refused  them  then,  he  never  should  have  them,  what- 
ever changes  might  take  place  in  the  Administration 
of  the  country.  This  accounts  to  me  for  Mr.  Yorke 

1 He  had  talked  to  me  a good  deal  about  it  when  at  Cufihells,  in 
the  summer  of  1801. 
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having  taken  them  after  he  had  come  to  a contrary 
determination,  which  occasioned  in  the  end  the  fatal  and 
very  melancholy  catastrophe  of  that  respectable  man. 

After  having  thus  talked  of  persons  in  public  situa- 
tions, his  Majesty  asked  me  what  Lord  Thurlow  was 
now  doing ; to  which  I answered,  it  could,  I was  sure, 
give  him  as  little  pleasure  to  hear  that  as  me  to  relate 
it,  and  that  I thought  it  better,  therefore,  to  say 
nothing  about  his  Lordship ; to  which  his  Majesty 
assented,  but  went  on,  however,  himself  to  say  that 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  were  then  at  Wey- 
mouth, or  had  lately  been  there ; that  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham had  complained  to  him  of  his  rank  in  the 
army  not  being  allowed  to  go  on,  he  having  retired  on 
half-pay  in  a manner  that  precluded  his  having  any 
claim  thereto,  to  which  his  Majesty  had,  of  course, 
turned  completely  a deaf  ear.  After  that,  the  Colonel 
desired  permission  to  present  his  wife — a natural 
daughter  of  Lord  Thurlow’s — to  him ; to  which  the 
King  answered,  that  whenever  he  should  happen  to  see 
Mrs.  Cunningham,  he  should  be  disposed  to  show'  her 
due  attention,  or  some  such  words.  When  he  did 
meet  with  her,  he  told  her  he  retained  a grateful 
recollection  of  her  father’s  attachment  to  him ; and 
that,  in  particular,  he  should  never  have  out  of  his 
mind  his  Lordship’s  solemn  declaration,  “ that  if  ever 
he  should  forget  his  King,  he  trusted  God,  in  such 
case,  would  forget  him.”1  Mrs.  Cunningham  desired 

’ Two  nights  before  he  made  that  declaration,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox,  sat  up  with  his  Lord- 
ship  in  his  house  in  Ormond  Street  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  he  was  notorious!;  intriguing  with  others. 
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permission  to  write  that  to  her  father,  and  obtained  it. 
On  relating  that  anecdote,  the  King  took  occasion  to 
observe,  that  it  had,  from  his  entrance  into  life,  been 
an  invariable  rule  with  him  to  store  in  his  memory 
carefully  every  right  and  proper  act  of  others,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  forget  instances  of  a contrary 
conduct ; and  on  that  principle  he  should  always 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  natural  and  sudden 
impulse  by  which  the  Eton  boys  were  actuated,  when 
they  received  him  with  such  affectionate  and  marked 
congratulations  after  his  last  recovery. 

His  Majesty  reminded  me  of  a strong  opinion  I 
had  some  years  ago  stated  respecting  the  little  depen- 
dence that  ought  to  be  put  on  the  declarations  of  the 
emigrants  against  the  various  usurpations  in  France, 
under  a conviction  that  every  one  of  them  would, 
sooner  or  later,  make  their  peace  with  the  existing 
Government  in  that  country,  however  constituted,  or 
by  whomsoever  conducted,  and  that  at  the  expense 
of  this  nation,  as  far  as  might  depend  on  them ; and 
then  said  that  the  Duke  de  Mortemar  (son-in-law  of 
the  Due  de  Harcourt)  had  just  returned  to  France, 
after  the  most  solemn  declarations,  within  this  month, 
that  he  would  live  in  England  to  his  last  hour,  on  his 
half-pay  from  us,  rather  than  return  to  France ; but 
that  it  is  understood  he  is  much  despised  there  for 
his  conduct. 

The  last  interesting  subject  on  which  his  Majesty 
touched  was  the  Prince  of  Wales ; and  it  was  the 
one,  naturally  enough,  that  seemed  to  affect  him 
most  deeply.  He  said  the  intended  interview, 
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that  had  been  so  much  talked  of,  was  not  desired 
by  him,  being  persuaded  that  no  good  could  arise  , 

from  it,  but  that  he  had  been  prevailed  with  to  agree 
to  it  by  the  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  pressing 
instances  in  support  of  the  Prince’s  request  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  resist ; wishing  it,  however,  to 
be  delayed  till  after  his  return  from  Weymouth.  In 
this  state  of  matters,  he  consented  at  length  to  the 
interview,  on  condition  that  it  should  take  place  at 
Kew,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  some  of  the 
younger  brothers,  and  some  of  the  Princesses.  On 
the  day  fixed,  however,  when  the  King  was  expecting 
his  Royal  Highness,  the  Chancellor  sent  a letter  from 
the  Prince  to  the  King,  by  a servant  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  in  which  he  excused  himself  from  attending 
on  his  Majesty  on  account  of  illness ; which  excuse, 
he  said,  he  most  readily  accepted,  and  wrote  so  to  the 
Chancellor.  The  Queen  urged  him  to  write  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  he  declined  that,  having  resolved 
never  to  write  again  to  any  one  who  had  published 
his  letters.  His  Majesty  certainly  added,  he  never 
could  forgive  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  forget  it.  His  Majesty 
had  made  it  a condition,  if  the  interview  had  taken 
place,  that  there  was  to  have  been  no  allusion  to  any- 
thing that  had  passed ; the  Prince  was  to  have  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  at  seeing  the  progress  of  his 
Majesty’s  recovery,  and  the  King  to  have  received  that 
properly,  and  made  a suitable  return.  His  Majesty  was 
sure  that  the  Prince  meant  the  reconciliation  should 
be  accompanied  with  eclat , and  that  it  was  intended 
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to  make  a scene  of  it.  He  attributed  the  Prince’s 
desire  of  a reconciliation  to  Lord  Moira,  and  thought 
his  Lordship  was  counteracted  by  some  one,  pro- 
bably by  Mr.  Sheridan ; thought  the  plan  of  making 
Lord  Moira  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  a bad 
one,  and  that  he  was  best  in  Scotland,  in  a military 
capacity,  though  he  did  not  think  him  an  officer. 
The  King  thought  the  Chancellor  should  have  gone  to 
him  at  Kew,  instead  of  sending  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
letter  in  the  manner  he  did. 

On  mentioning  the  Chancellor’s  name,  he  spoke  of 
him  without  using  any  terms  of  affection  or  warm 
approbation  ; said  he  did  not  understand  why  he 
took  such  short  periods  for  prorogations,  till  the  last 
long  one,  which  appeared  to  be  intended  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  Ministers  going  again  to  Weymouth  to 
hold  another  Council.  He  said  he  expected  his  Lord- 
ship  at  the  last  Council,  and  had,  therefore,  provided 
lodging  for  him  gratis  at  Mrs.  Steward’s,  being  aware 
that  he  sets  some  value  on  his  money,  which,  he 
observed,  is  frequently  the  case  with  persons  who 
acquire  their  fortunes  themselves. 

The  King,  after  inquiring  whether  his  being  at 
Cuffnells  at  the  end  of  the  month  would  be  inconvenient, 
told  me  that  himself  and  the  Queen,  with  all  the  Prin- 
cesses, would  be  there  on  the  29th  of  next  month 
for  a few  days. 

I heard,  while  at  Weymouth,  with  great  concern,  from 
an  authority  I respect  quite  as  much  as  if  I had  been 
myself  present  at  the  conversation,  that  the  Princess 
of  Wales  said  to  Mrs.  George  Villiers,  “ I cannot  say 
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I positively  hate  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  I certainly 
have  a positive  horror  of  him.”  They  lived  in  dif- 
ferent houses,  dined  at  different  hours,  and  were 
never  alone  together.  The  Princess  said,  “ Nothing 
shall  shake  the  determination  I have  taken  to  live  in 
no  other  way  than  the  state  of  separation  we  are 
now  in.”  Little  was  known  on  the  subject  at  the 
place,  and  not  a syllable  said  to  me  about  it,  except 
in  one  house.  The  circumstances  cannot,  however, 
be  kept  under,  I think,  much  longer,  as  there  are 
occasional  manifestations  of  them  that  must  meet  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  observers. 

October  \th. — Mr.  Sheridan  came  here  to  dinner 
with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Ogle  (with  whom  he  was 
staying  at  Lymington),  as  a friend  of  theirs,  somewhat 
unexpectedly.  I endeavoured  all  I could  to  avoid 
any  conversation  on  subjects  at  all  of  a political  nature, 
by  turning  it  to  other  matters  as  often  as  he  began 
upon  public  points ; but  it  became  utterly  impossible 
to  prevent  his  talking  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  prin- 
cipally with  a view  of  stating  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  anxious  disposition  of  his  Royal  Highness  to 
reconcile  himself  to  the  King  by  the  most  unqualified 
submission,  if  his  Majesty  would  condescend  to 
receive  it,  and  restore  him  to  his  good  opinion. 

Mr.  S.  professed  his  unalterable  attachment  to 
Mr.  Fox ; but  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  declared  solemnly,  that  his 
unvarying  advice  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been, 
never  to  think  of  forming  a Government  without 
making  Mr.  Pitt  a part  of  it.  He  gave  the  strongest 
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assurances,  also,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 1 with  the 
breaking  off  the  intended  interview  between  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Fox  on  the  late  change  of  Government,  which 
he  attributed  to  Mr.  Grey,  of  whose  temper  and 
haughtiness  he  spoke  in  unqualified  terms.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  a determined  enemy  to  a Reform  in 
Parliament,  which  he  would  oppose,  he  said,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Saturday,  October  13///. — Mr.  Pitt  came  to  Cuff- 
nells.  I stated  to  him  as  accurately  as  I could  all 
the  interesting  parts  of  the  King’s  conversation  with 
me  at  Weymouth  a fortnight  ago,  except  what  his 
Majesty  said  of  Mr.  Pitt  having  told  him  he  had  private 
reasons  for  not  bringing  forward  again  the  Catholic 
Question,  which  entirely  escaped  my  recollection. 
I told  him  also  what  I had  heard  from  the  most 
positive  and  unquestionable  authority  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  towards  the  Prince. 
I found  he  was  fully  and  completely  apprized  of  the 
latter  to  the  utmost  extent  of  what  I had  heard ; and 
said  that  he  and  the  Chancellor  had  made  joint 
remonstrances  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  the 
Princess  on  the  subject,  which  her  Royal  Highness 
received  in  the  coldest  manner  possible,  utterly  unmoved 
for  a long  time ; and  at  last,  made  sensible  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  some  change  in  her  conduct  by  the 
effect  that  would  otherwise  be  produced  in  the  public 


1 The  conduct  Mr.  Sheridan  had  held  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Addington’s  government,  prevented  Mr.  Fox,  probably,  from  acting 
upon  his  advice  ; but  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  notes  made  at  the 
time,  what  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  S.  were. 
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mind,  she  at  length  promised  an  alteration,  but  stated 
particulars  in  the  Prince’s  behaviour  that  had  created 
alarms  in  her  mind  of  which  she  could  not  get  the 
better.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Pitt  seemed  to  think  any 
hope  of  her  acting  up  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  are 
most  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  w'as 
desperate.  The  prevalent  opinion,  he  said,  is,  that 
she  was  so  indulged  for  thirty  years  as  to  make  her 
impatient  under  any  untoward  circumstances  after- 
wards ; and  he  conceived  she  might  be  acting,  to  a 
certain  extent,  under  an  impression  of  partiality  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Pitt  thought  Mr.  Bond  would  be  a most  un- 
objectionable man  to  be  Judge  Advocate,  but  con. 
ceived  there  were  some  objections  (which  he  stated) 
to  making  him  the  offer ; and  said,  that  in  the  over- 
ture to  Mr.  Yansittart,  his  Majesty  had  gone  further 
and  proceeded  quicker  than  was  intended.  The 
objection  to  him,  his  insufficiency  in  Parliament, 
Mr.  Pitt  applied  more  forcibly  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean, 
whose  want  of  talents  for  the  House  of  Commons 
made  the  necessity  for  finding  a proper  person  to 
succeed  him  more  apparent.  I observed  that,  except 
as  a speaker,  I thought  Mr.  Yansittart  fully  equal  to 
the  situation,  and  that  much  in  that  line  wras  not  now 
requisite.  Mr.  Pitt  told  me  I wras  mistaken  in  con- 
ceiving, from  anything  the  King  had  said  about  Lord 
Auckland,  that  his  Majesty  had  at  all  altered  his 
mind  about  his  Lordship ; for,  that  in  answrer  to  a 
letter  Lord  A.  had  some  time  since  written  to  him, 
his  Majesty  had  reminded  him  of  his  former  conduct 
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with  respect  to  the  coalition  between  Lord  North  and 
Mr.  Fox,  the  effects  of  which  the  former  never  got  the 
better  of.  I found  the  account  of  Lady  Auckland 
having  another  pension  of  500/.  a year  added  to  her 
former  one  of  800/.,  however,  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Pitt  said  nothing  to  me  of  the  negotiation  he 
had  had  with  Mr.  Tierney,  and  I thought  it  could 
only  be  painful  to  him  to  mention  it,  without  a hope 
of  any  good  being  derivable  therefrom  ; I therefore  did 
not  start  the  subject.  He  said  there  was  no  probable 
appearance  of  any  material  addition  to  our  parlia- 
mentary strength ; nor  could  I learn  that  any  one  is 
seriously  thought  of  for  the  Irish  Secretaryship. 

Cuffnelk,  Monday,  October  29///,  1804. — His  Majesty 
arrived  at  Cuffnells,  from  Weymouth,  about  four  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  regiment 
of  Light  Dragoons,  and  my  eldest  son’s  regiment  of 
South  Hants  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  received  His  Majesty 
on  the  road  near  Stony  Cross ; and  in  the  park,  at 
Cuffnells,  he  was  received  by  the  Volunteers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  amounting  to  about  1800.  The 
Queen,  all  the  Princesses,  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  four  ladies 
attending  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  viz. : — Lady 
Isabella  Thynne,  Lady  Georgina  Buckley,  Lady 
Matilda  Wynyard,  and  Lady  Ilchester.  I dined  with 
their  Majesties,  and  in  the  evening  was  at  their  card 
party,  and  afterwards  supped  with  them.  No  oppor- 
tunity occurred  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  for  any 
private  conversation. 

Tuesday,  October  30///. — I walked  in  the  morning 
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with  the  King  for  an  hour  before  breakfast.  He  talked 
of  several  individuals,  mentioning  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne 
again  (as  he  had  done  at  Weymouth),  with  Ryan 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  a very  different  manner.  He 
said,  that  after  Mr.  Pitt’s  coming  to  the  administra- 
tion in  the  summer,  he  had  used  every  endeavour  with 
Mr.  Drax  Grosvenor  to  support  Government,  who  had 
expressed  the  utmost  willingness  to  comply,  but  wished 
his  brother  the  General  would  do  so  first,  to  sanction 
his  taking  such  a part ; in  consequence  of  which  his 
Majesty  had  application  made  to  the  General,  whose 
answer  was,  that  he  wished  his  elder  brother  Drax  to 
set  him  the  example,  as  he  was  fearful  of  offending 
Lord  Grosvenor.  The  King,  added  his  Lordship,  was 
strongly  disinclined  to  Mr.  Pitt,  on  account  of  the 
Catholic  question.  This  impression  his  Majesty 
thought  he  had  removed,  by  telling  his  Lordship  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  assurances  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Pitt  about  it.  The  King  then 
said,  he  understood  and  believed  Mr.  Pitt  had  been 
induced  to  make  Lord  Mulgrave  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  under  an  engagement  from  his 
Lordship  to  give  Mr.  Pitt  all  the  patronage  of  the 
Duchy ; which  I happened  to  know  was  not  true,  and 
therefore  ventured  to  state  that  confidently  to  his 
Majesty.  I did  so  because  Lord  Midgrave  had  spent 
two  days  with  me,  two  or  three  w-eeks  ago,  on  his 
way  to  Weymouth,  and  mentioned  the  greatest  living 
in  his  gift  (about  15007.  a year),  as  likely  to  become 
soon  vacant,  which  he  intended  to  give  to  a person  to 
hold  for  his  second  son,  now  an  infant.  He  also  said 
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he  should  give  the  next  considerable  living  that  may 
fall  to  a private  friend.  I am  sure,  too,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
is  incapable  of  making  such  a bargain.  The  King 
regretted  much  Lord  Mulgrave  having  the  office,  and 
still  more  his  being  in  the  Cabinet. 

On  speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  the  King 
said,  his  appointment  to  the  Post-Office  should  not 
have  been  made ; that  having  given  him  the  J ustice* 
Generalship  of  Scotland  for  life,  on  relinquishing  the 
Mastership  of  the  Horse,  he  should  have  taken 
the  situation  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
without  any  other  employment.  That  his  Majesty 
thought  that  placing  his  Grace  in  the  latter  post  was  a 
good  arrangement;  as  from  his  good-nature  and  ac- 
quiescing temper  he  was  persuaded  he  would  quietly 
permit  me  to  do  all  the  business. 

[On  this  point,  however,  his  Majesty  is  a little  mis- 
taken, as  I have  found  as  much  presumption  in  his 
Grace  as  could  be  met  with  in  almost  any  individual.] 

The  King  spoke  again  in  high  terms  of  Lord 
Harrowby,  and  repeated,  that  he  thought  Lord 
Hawkesbury  would  make  a good  Home  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  King  spoke  of  the  importance  of  attending  to 
the  Press,  and  said  he  thought  that  remarkably  well 
managed  now. 

The  following  conversation  took  place  during  our 
ride  across  the  wildest  part  of  the  forest  (in  one  of  the 
heaviest  rains  I ever  felt)  to  Cadlands,  where  we  dined, 
at  Mr.  Drummond’s,  the  King’s  banker.  The  ground, 
after  long  and  incessant  rain,  for  some  days  was  wet 
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and  spongy,  which  made  the  ride,  at  no  time  a pleasant 
one,  extremely  uncomfortable  to  the  King,  who  there- 
fore chose  to  come  the  roadway  back,  by  Eling,  though 
five  or  six  miles  further. 

His  Majesty  repeated  an  observation  be  had  made 
at  Weymouth,  in  somewhat  different  words, — that  his 
memory  was  a good  one,  and  that  what  he  did  not  forget 
he  could  not  forgive.  He  said,  that  in  his  intercourse 
with  men,  it  had  been  an  invariable  rule  with  him, 
not  to  suppose  them  bad  till  he  found  them  so ; that 
there fhad  been  instances  of  men  becoming  good,  or 
at  least  considerably  improving,  by  letting  them 
understand  they  were  considered  as  better  than  they 
were. 

In  speaking  of  the  war,  he  said,  something  should 
be  done  to  bring  it  to  a point ; that  the  sort  of  war- 
fare going  on  would  wear  out  the  resources  of  the 
country,  without  leading  to  any  conclusion  of  it. 
That  he  was  aware  we  could  have  no  assistance  from 
any  of  the  continental  powers  without  paying  them ; 
and  I observed,  that  beyond  all  comparison  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  subsidize  them  to  a great  extent,  rather 
than  send  British  armies  to  the  Continent ; not  taking 
into  the  account  the  loss  of  English  blood  or  the 
expense  of  recruiting.  After  breakfast  we  rode  to 
Cadlands,  with  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Princesses  Amelia  and  Sophia,  with 
their  attendants,  in  a storm  of  wind  and  heavy  rain, 
which  came  on  before  we  got  a mile  from  Lyndhurst. 
His  Majesty  renewed  the  subject  of  continental 
politics,  and  surprised  me  beyond  measure,  by  telling 
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me  that  he  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  propriety 
of  getting  the  co-operation  of  Austria  with  Russia, 
and  if  possible  Prussia ; that  it  should  then  be  put  to 
the  first  power  to  declare  whether  she  wishes  to 
repossess  Flanders  or  not ; that  she  would  probably 
say  no ; in  which  case  measures  should  be  taken  for 
securing  that  country  to  Great  Britain  ; not  to  be 
annexed  to  it  as  a part  of  the  British  dominions,  but 
to  be  under  a prince  of  the  blood  of  Great  Britain, 
with  their  own  former  constitution,  or  something 
resembling  it.  To  have  the  Joyeuse  Entree  restored 
to  them ; the  army  there  to  consist  of  about  half 
Flemings  and  half  English : under  an  impression 
that  with  sufficient  guarantee  the  country  might  be 
maintained  in  a state  of  independence,  at  very  little 
expense,  except  that  of  first  putting  the  fortified 
places,  or  rather  those  that  formerly  were  such,  in  a 
respectable  state  of  defence.  His  Majesty  said  he  had 
always  considered  the  Barrier  Treaty  as  a very  wise 
and  a very  effectual  one,  for  a long  time,  for  preserving 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  All  this  I will  fairly 
own  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  visionary,  that  I could 
not  resist  saying,  “ However  desirable  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  be,  it  must,  I feared,  be  considered  a 
hopeless  one,  in  the  degraded  state  of  the  minds  of 
most  of  the  sovereigns  on  the  continent in  which  his 
Majesty  acquiesced,  but  still  thought  if  Austria  and 
Prussia  could  be  roused,  as  well  as  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  the  attempt  would  be  worth  making  ; 
and  that  he  would  for  such  a purpose  spare  Lord  St. 
Helens,  whom  he  had  no  desire  to  part  with,  believing 
VOL.  II.  N 
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him  to  be  more  likely  to  succeed  in  such  a negotiation 
than  any  other  man.1  It  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
useful  to  pursue  the  discussion,  as  there  is  not  the 
remotest  probability  of  the  matter  ever  becoming  a 
subject  for  the  exercise  of  diplomatic  talents.  I am, 
too,  unfortunately  of  a different  opinion  from  his 
Majesty,  respecting  the  fitness  of  the  man  ; because  I 
know  his  Lordship  is  impressed  with  an  opinion  that 
Buonaparte  is  absolutely  irresistible,  and  that  it  is  a 
folly  to  contend  with  him  : in  short,  that  his  Lord- 
ship  is,  without  being  at  all  aware  of  it,  a Jacobin. 

Much  conversation,  as  we  rode,  about  the  Chan- 
cellor, of  whom  the  King  spoke  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation ; but  quite  aware  of  the  inconvenience  that 
arose  in  many  instances  of  his  want  of  decision,  occa- 
sioned by  his  not  having  sufficient  confidence  in  himself, 
particularly  in  protracting  the  determination  of  causes, 
felt  not  only  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  but  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  led  me  to  express  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  any  man  to  go  through  the  duties  of  the 
two  offices  of  Chancellor  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  so  as  to  discharge  both  properly,  which  the 
King  assented  to ; but  added — what  Sir  William  Scott 
said  to  me  when  the  negotiation  with  Mr.  Addington 
broke  off — that  the  Chancellor  would  not  hear  of  such 
a measure  as  the  division  of  the  offices,  even  under  a 
complete  indemnity  to  the  Great  Seal  for  the  profits 
of  the  Speakership ; as  the  profession  (meaning  the 
Law)  would  never  forgive  him  for  being  the  first  to 

1 His  Lordship  is  of  the  King's  bedchamber,  on  his  Majesty’s  own 
nomination  lately. 
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agree  to  the  offices  being  divided.  This  is  as  little  in- 
telligible to  me  now  as  when  the  objection  was  first 
started,  because  the  profession  would  lose  nothing 
either  in  profit  or  honour  by  the  alteration.  The  Great 
Seal  would  be  precisely  the  same  in  rank  and  income 
as  now. 

His  Majesty  next  talked  to  me  about  my  eldest  son, 
of  whom  he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  warmest  approba- 
tion and  regard ; observing,  what  I could  only  state 
in  these  most  private  notes,  that  what  first  recom- 
mended him  to  his  warm  good  opinion,  and  maintained 
him  to  a certain  degree  in  it,  was  his  perfect  resem- 
blance in  mind  to  his  father.  He  then  asked  me  if 
my  son  thought  of  returning  to  the  diplomatic  line; 
which  I answered  in  the  affirmative.  That  led  to  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  on  the  total  neglect  of  the 
education  of  young  men  in  this  country  for  that  line ; 
his  Majesty  much  commending  the  course  taken  for 
qualifying  my  son  for  it.  His  Majesty  added,  that  if 
ever  my  son  was  but  hinted  at  to  him  for  a respectable 
mission,  he  would  express,  in  the  warmest  manner,  his 
cordial  approbation  of  the  appointment;  and  he  ob- 
served, how  infinitely  better  it  would  be  to  have  him 
at  Berlin  than  such  a man  as  Mr.  Jackson.  The  King 
said  he  thought  I had  done  perfectly  right  in  the  mean- 
time in  appointing  him  Deputy  Paymaster-General. 
His  Majesty  spoke  of  Mrs.  George  Rose  in  the  hand- 
somest manner,  and  said  the  eldest  boy  was  as 
promising  a one  as  possible.  On  asking  the  value  of 
the  Deputy  Paymastership,  and  learning  that  it  was 
500/.  a-year,  he  asked  me  what  such  a salary  on  the 

N 2 
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Civil  List  netted,  which  he  wished  to  know,  because  he 
had  given  George  Villars  400/.  a-ycar  as  a private 
bounty,  in  compensation  for  disappointing  him  of  the 
Rangership  of  Windsor  Park,  or  some  such  office.1 
I could  not  be  sure  whether  I caught  this  correctly, 
ns  there  was  a perfect  storm  of  wind  as  well  as 
rain  when  his  Majesty  mentioned  it  in  our  ride. 

The  King  said  he  supposed  Lord  Wellesley,  on  his 
return  home,  would  be  divided  between  Lord  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which  I concurred ; but  am  persuaded 
he  will  not  oppose  Mr.  Pitt’s  government.  From 
talking  of  his  Lordship,  his  Majesty  was  led  to  speak 
of  General  Lake,  which  he  did  in  terms  of  perfect 
indifference;  observing,  that  military  reputation  was 
easily  acquired  in  India.  On  our  return  in  the  even- 
ing from  Cadlauds,  by  the  high  road,  in  another  deluge 
of  rain,  on  horseback,  the  King  again  mentioned  my 
eldest  son  in  a manner  even  of  affection,  commending 
him  warmly,  and  expressing  an  anxious  wish  that  he 
might  very  soon  be  employed  in  the  foreign  line.  His 
Majesty  then  mentioned  Admiral  Lord  Gardiner  as  an 
officer  of  the  highest  merit,  and  spoke  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent  as  another  of  equal  consideration  in  his 
profession,  but  who  had  rendered  himself  extremely 
unpopular  at  the  Admiralty  Board,  by  adopting  the 
measures  of  others ; expressing  surprise  that  he  should 
allow  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Markham  to  govern  him 

1 He  being  a groom  of  the  bedchamber,  as  well  as  paymaster  of 
marines,  the  former  of  which  employments  ho  had  agreed  to  give 
up  on  his  appointment  to  the  latter  ; but  by  some  management  he 
kept  both,  and  has  now,  it  seems,  this  private  allowance  from  the 
King,  besides. 
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absolutely,  wboui,  as  Commander  of  a Ship  of  the  Line, 
he  had  publicly  discredited  by  sending  an  officer  from 
the  Flag  Ship  to  make  her  a Man-of-  War.  llis  Majesty 
said  that  in  all  matters  not  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  Board,  Lord  St.Vincent  was  governed  by  a worth- 
less man  of  the  name  of  Tucker,  who  had  been  his 
Secretary ; and  that  on  his  Lordship  retiring  from  the 
Admiralty,  bis  Majesty  had  written  to  him  plainly  on 
some  parts  of  his  conduct,  though  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  of  his  good  intentions,  his  zeal,  &c.,  &c.;  and 
that  his  Majesty  had  particularly  remarked  to  him  the 
impropriety  of  his  appointing  Mr.  Tucker’s  brother  to 
be  builder  at  Plymouth,  from  a private  yard. 

I took  occasion,  in  the  course  of  this  ride,  on  Mr. 
Fox’s  name  being  mentioned,  to  say  to  the  King,  what  I 
verily  believe  to  be  true, — that  Mr.  Fox  is  now,  and 
always  has  been,  a most  decided  Aristocrat which, 
considering  the  line  of  conduct  he  has  for  many  years 
pursued,  is  perhaps  not  likely  to  elevate  his  character. 
But  my  real  and  sincere  motive  was,  as  far  as  I could, 
to  impress  the  King  with  a persuasion  that  the  taking 
Mr.  Fox  into  his  Government  would  not  be  attended 
with  any  danger ; but  that  on  the  other  hand,  he  would, 
in  that  case,  find  it  his  interest,  and  the  safest  line  to 
gratify  his  ambition,  to  maintain  the  just  power  of  the 
Crown.  I referred  to  Lord  Macartney  for  my  authority 
about  Mr.  Fox  as  an  unquestionable  one,  he  having 
known  him  from  his  infancy,  and  maintained  a con- 
stant intercourse  with  him  ever  since  of  private  friend- 
ship, though  he  had  not  sided  with  him  in  politics. 

' My  expression  was,  ou  recollection,-*  determined  Tory. 
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Wednesday,  October  31  si. — His  Majesty,  before 
breakfast,  told  me  he  had  received  a letter  from  Mr. 
Pitt,  proposing  to  defer  the  meeting  of  Parliament  till 
after  Christmas,  if  he  could  be  in  town  on  Monday, 
to  hold  a Council  to  order  the  Proclamation,  which 
his  Majesty  said  he  should  cheerfully  agree  to; 
and  then  added  a good  deal  about  the  advan- 
tage, in  many  points  of  view,  that  would  result 
from  the  meeting  being  so  deferred.  His  Majesty 
then  fell  into  a conversation  in  the  breakfast-room,  in 
the  presence  of  the  equerries,  about  Lord  Thurlow, 
whom  he  spoke  of  as  a man  of  considerable  feeling,  and 
said  he  had  seen  tears  in  his  eyes ! To  which  opinion  I 
could  give  no  assent.  In  the  next  sentence,  however, 
his  Majesty  mentioned  his  conduct  to  Miss  Lynch,  and 
of  his  having  completely  broken  the  heart  of  the  son 
he  had  by  her ; which  he  followed  up  by  comments  on 
his  conduct  towards  Captain  Brown,  who  married  his 
eldest  daughter : of  whom  his  Majesty  spoke  in  terms 
of  great  praise,  and  stated,  in  proof  of  his  merit,  that 
General  Whitelocke  had  determined  to  take  him  with 
him  into  the  military  department  to  which  he  was 
appointed.  (Inspector-General  of  Recruits,  I believe.) 

After  breakfast  we  rode  to  Lymington,  by  the  high 
road,  on  our  way  to  Southampton,  to  dine  with  Sir 
Harry  Neale.  On  the  road  the  conversation  of  last 
night  about  Mr.  Fox  was  renewed,  and  the  King 
repeated  what  he  had  said  at  Weymouth,  that  he  hnd 
told  Mr.  Pitt  he  would  rather  take  the  risk  of  a civil 
war  than  receive  Mr.  Fox  into  his  council.  This  1 
did  not  venture  to  some  across  with  any  pointed  obser- 
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vations,  under  an  impression  that  I should  only  have 
revolted  his  Majesty,  without  the  remotest  chance  of 
effecting  the  object  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  country 
alone,  God  knows,  I anxiously  wished  to  accomplish. 
But  with  great  caution,  I did  suggest  what  I before 
hinted, — that  if  Mr.Fox  should  at  anytime  be  taken  into 
Government,  his  original  principles  would  prevail  with 
him,  and  would  induce  him  to  be  solicitous  to  main- 
tain its  powers  and  authority ; which  at  least  did  not 
produce  any  adverse  observations,  and  may  therefore 
possibly  work  quietly  in  his  Majesty’s  mind.  I put  to 
his  Majesty  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  formerly  said  to  me, 
about  Mr.  Fox  going  abroad ; to  which  the  King 
replied,  “ that  would  have  been  a very  different  pro- 
position,”  and  distinctly  inferred  that,  to  that  he 
should  not  have  had  a decided  objection. 

On  our  return  in  the  evening,  the  King  began  the 
conversation  again  about  the  naked  and  dreary  waste 
we  rode  over  yesterday,  abusing  it  as  worse  than  any 
part  of  Bagshot  heath  ; and  said,  on  the  whole  he 
thought  Windsor  Forest  incomparably  a more  beautiful 
one  than  this.  To  which  1 replied,  it  was  fortunate  in 
this  as  well  as  in  other  matters  of  taste,  thut  all  did 
not  think  alike.  1 suggested  the  disadvantage  at  which 
the  King  saw'  this  country,  but  that  in  tine  weather, 
even  the  part  of  the  forest  he  had  seen  had  its  beauties, 
as  the  ground  was  finely  thrown  about ; to  which  his 
Majesty  replied,  he  had  no  taste  for  what  was  called 
the  fine  wild  beauties  of  nature ; he  did  not  like 
mountains  and  other  romantic  scenes,  of  which  he 
sometimes  heard  natch. 
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During  this  ride,  the  King  asked  me  whether 
I knew,  or  had  any  fixed  opinion  as  to  who  was  the 
author  of  Junius.  To  which  I answered,  I believed 
no  one  living  knew  to  a certainty  who  the  author 
was,  except  Lord  Grenville ; but  that  I had  heard 
him  say  positively  he  did.  That  I had,  however,  long 
had  a strong  persuasion  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton  was  the 
author ; that  I knew  him  well,  and  from  a combina- 
tion of  a variety  of  circumstances,  I had  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  of  the  fact.  His  Majesty  asked  me  for 
the  book  ; and  I undertook  to  find  it  for  him  in  the 
morning.  After  talking  a good  deal  about  Junius,  the 
King  entered  into  an  account  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s 
resignation  ; stuting  that  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Yorke, 
who  had  accepted  the  Seals,1  it  was  settled  by  his 
Grace  that  the  Seals  should  be  in  commission,  and  that 
the  Government  was  in  other  respects  to  go  on  as  was 
before  proposed.  But  that  on  the  evening  on  which 
the  commission  (as  usual  a J udge  from  each  Court) 
were  to  be  sworn,  the  Duke  came  to  the  Queen’s 
House  with  Lord  Weymouth,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
or  met  him  there  by  appointment,  I am  not  sure 
which.  That  his  Majesty  Jirst  saw  the  Duke,  who  said 
he  came  to  announce  to  his  Majesty  that  he  could  not 
go  on  with  the  administration ; which  naturally  sur- 
prised him  a good  deal,  after  the  arrangements  above 
alluded  to.  That  his  Majesty  next  saw  Lord  Weymouth, 
who  felt  equal  surprise  on  the  subject,  but  said  he  would 
go  home  with  the  Duke  and  endeavour  to  infuse  some 
firmness  and  manliness  into  him ; in  which,  however, 

1 On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Camden. 
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he  then  completely  failed.  That  his  Majesty,  after  that, 
sent  to  Lord  North,  who  had  been  for  some  time  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  under  the  Duke  as  first  Lord, 
and  gave  him  two  days  to  consider  whether  he  would 
succeed  his  Grace  or  not.  In  the  interval  the  Duke 
wrote  to  his  Majesty  that  he  was  inclined  to  go  on. 
When  Lord  North,  therefore,  attended  his  Majesty  to 
accept  the  office,  the  King  told  him  he  would  give  him 
one  day  more  to  consider  about  it,  which  he  accepted 
thankfully ; but  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  his  Grace 
wrote  to  the  King  to  say  he  had  decided  positively  to 
resign.  Of  course,  when  Lord  North  came  in  the 
morning,  it  was  fixed  for  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury ; and  the  King  then  told  him  what  had  in- 
duced him  to  propose  the  further  day  for  consideration. 

Thursday,  November  la/. — I put  the  “ Letters  of 
Junius”  into  the  King’s  hand  ; and  we  looked  through 
the  book  for  a letter  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
thought  was  in  one  of  the  notes,  from  Miss  Parsons  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  without  finding  it,  or  even  a note 
alluding  to  such  a letter;  which  was  very  probably 
owing  to  mine  being  an  early  edition  of  the  book. 

After  breakfast  we  rode  to  Southampton,  and  imme- 
diately after  getting  through  the  village  of  Lyndhurst, 
his  Majesty  began  a conversation  about  the  young 
Princess  Charlotte,  who  his  Majesty  said  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  put  into  his  hands  for  education,  &c.  ; 
and  that  lie  was  beyond  measure  anxious  to  find 
proper  persons  to  place  about  her,  and  appeared  to  me 
to  be  desirous  of  continuing  the  conversation  on  the 
subject,  about  which  1 felt  so  much  unaffected  delicacy. 
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an  influence  over  her — pretty  plainly  implying  that  he 
had  no  partiality  for  his  Grace ; — to  which  I answered 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  at  all  certain  about  that, 
but  that  I thought  her  mother  was  most  likely  to  have 
an  influence  over  her ; who  I had  no  reason  to  suspect  of 
an  intriguing  disposition  ; but  that  I had  seen  nothing 
of  her  for  a great  many  years,  and  could  not  venture 
to  express  a decided  opinion  about  her.  This  part  of 
a long  conversation  closed  with  an  assurance  from  his 
Majesty  that  he  felt  great  comfort  from  what  I had 
said  to  him,  and  that  it  would  have  great  weight  with 
him.  The  last  declaration  he  repeated  twice.  I then 
ventured  to  say,  that  encouraged  by  such  condescension 
from  his  Majesty,  I thought  it  of  great  consequence 
that  whoever  his  Majesty  might  ultimately  decide  on 
to  be  the  head  governess  for  the  young  princess,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  in  the  selection  of  the  sub- 
governess to  consider  whether  they  would  be  likely  to 
accord  with  each  other.  The  importance  of  this  his 
Majesty  admitted,  and  mentioned  in  confidence  that 
he  had  in  a great  degree  decided  to  place  in  the  latter 
situation,  a Mrs.  Campbell,  widow  of  a Colonel  Camp- 
bell, who  went  out  governor  to  Bermuda  or  Bahama 
(I  am  not  sure  which),  and  died  on  his  arrival  there. 
Of  this  lady  he  had  received  a most  favourable  account 
from  an  authority  he  respected. 

To  prove  the  justice  of  my  observation,  his  Ma- 
jesty told  me  that  most  serious  inconvenience  had 
arisen  from  disagreements  and  intrigues  amongst 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his 
education  ; mentioning  Dr.  Thomas,  afterwards  Bishop 
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of  Winchester,  and  Mr.  George  Scott,  afterwards 
a Commissioner  of  Excise,  as  men  of  unexception- 
able characters  (preceptor  and  sub-preceptor).  But 
he  considered  Dr.  Hay  ter.  Bishop  of  Norwich,  as  an 
intriguing,  unworthy  man,  more  fitted  to  be  a Jesuit 
than  an  English  Bishop ; and  as  influenced  in  his  con- 
duct by  the  disappointment  he  met  with  in  failing  to  get 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  His  Majesty  added 
that  his  Lordship  was  the  author  of  the  gross  and 
wicked  calumny  on  George  Scott;1  accusing  him,  a 
man  of  the  purest  mind,  and  most  innocent  conduct, 
of  having  attempted  to  poison  his  wife.  The  King 
then  spoke  of  Lord  Waldegrave  and  Lord  Harcourt 
(both  I believe  his  governors,  they  were  certainly 
both  about  him),  the  first  as  a depraved  worthless 
man,  the  other  as  well-intentioned,  but  wholly  unfit  for 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 

The  King  then  returned  to  the  subject  of  Lady 
George  Murray,  and  again  expressed  the  highest 
satisfaction  at  what  I had  said  about  her ; observing 
that  her  manner  and  appearance  at  Weymouth,  as 
well  as  her  conduct,  as  far  as  he  had  means  of 
judging  of  it,  had  impressed  him  with  a favourable 
opinion  of  her ; and  added  that  she  was  now  living  at 
Weymouth,  where  she  meant  to  remain  all  the  winter, 
in  a lodging,  at  two  guineas  a week. 

His  Majesty  afterwards  proceeded  to  speak  of  his 
accession,  and  of  the  first  measures  taken  after  it, 

1 I knew  this  gentleman  long  and  very  intimately  : and  I can  aver, 
with  the  sinoerest  truth,  I never  knew  a man  moro  entirely  blnmeteu 
in  all  the  relations  of  life  ; amiable,  honourable,  temperate,  and  one 
of  the  sweetest  dispositions  I ever  knew. 
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expressing  a good  deal  of  surprise  at  the  accuracy 
with  which  some  of  them  were  related  in  a history  of 
the  time  written  by  a Mr.  Adolphus,  as  far  at  least  as 
respected  himself,1  and  particularly  referred  to  a state- 
ment in  that  book  of  the  words,  “ I glory  in  the 
name  of  Briton,”  having  been  inserted  in  the  draft  of 
his  first  speech  with  his  own  hand ; adding,  also,  that 
they  were  his  own,  and  suggested  to  him  by  no  orte. 
Ilis  Majesty  then  referred  to  a conversation  he  had  held 
with  me  when  at  Cuffnells,  in  1801,  respecting  Lord 
Bute ; saying  he  would  now  tell  me  what  he  had  then 
omitted  to  do,  which  omission  he  had  since  regretted, 
and  was  now  desirous  of  repairing.  That  on  the  day 
of  the  late  King’s  demise,  he  was  going  from  Kew  to 
his  house  in  London,  to  give  some  directions  about 
an  organ  he  had  there  being  fitted  in  a room  he  had 
prepared  for  it.  When  near  Kew  bridge,  he  met  a 
person  he  did  not  know,  who  rode  up  to  him  and 
said  he  had  something  to  say  to  him,  and  took  out  of 
his  pocket  a piece  of  very  coarse  white- brown  paper, 
with  the  name  of  Schricder  wrote  upon  it,  and 
nothing  more,  which  the  man  said  was  given  to  him 
merely  to  obtain  credence  with  his  Itoyal  Highness ; 
and  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  King  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  that  appearances  were  very  alarm- 
ing. He  ordered  him  to  say  nothing  to  any  one,  but 
to  ride  on  quietly.  The  determination  his  Majesty 
instantly  took  was  to  return  to  Kew,  to  colour 
which,  he  observed  to  his  attendants  that  his  horse 

' His  Majesty  said  he  should,  therefore,  have  it  bound  as  a conti- 
nuation of  Rapin. 
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went  lame  ; and  although  his  groom  assured  him  to 
the  contrary,  he  went  back  directly,  and  immediately 
repaired  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whose  unremitting 
and  careful  attention  he  spoke  feelingly  of,  to  com- 
municate to  her  what  had  occurred ; in  doing  which 
he  enjoined  her  in  the  warmest  manner  to  say  nothing 
on  the  subject  to  Lord  Bute,  lest  he  should  entertain 
some  notion  of  endeavouring  to  be  placed  in  a political 
situation ; of  which,  however,  the  Princess  Dowager 
assured  him  there  was  no  danger.  The  King,  not 
satisfied  with  that  assurance,  repeated  the  injunction, 
and  obtained  from  her  Royal  Highness  a positive 
promise  of  a compliance  with  it,  adding,  that  if  she 
should  be  mistaken,  it  would  entirely  alter  her  opinion 
of  his  Lordship.  That  after  leaving  his  mother,  and 
before  reaching  his  own  house,  he  met  a messenger 
with  a letter  from  the  Princess  Amelia,  directed  “ To 
his  Majesty,”  which  led  to  his  being  certain  of  the 
event  that  had  happened.  Her  Royal  Highness,  in  it, 
requested  him  to  come  directly  to  Kensington ; the 
impropriety  of  which  he  was  so  sensible  of,  that, 
after  again  waiting  on  his  mother,  he  went  straight  to 
his  own  house  in  London,  and  on  the  road  met  a 
coach  and  six,  which,  by  the  liveries  of  white  and 
blue,  he  knew  must  belong  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  turned 
about  and  followed  him  to  Carlton  House.  In  the 
first  interview,  Mr.  Pitt  desired  he  might  be  allowed 
to  communicate  with  Lord  Bute  about  the  measures 
necessary  to  be  immediately  taken,  to  which  his 
Majesty  assented;  and  they  met  accordingly,  in  the 
most  friepdly  manner,  for  that  purpose.  But  one 
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circumstance  was  not  attended  to ; for  when  Dr.  Seeker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  came  into  his  Majesty’s 
closet,  at  the  head  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  made  a 
speech  to  him  on  his  succeeding  to  the  throne,  he 
was  not  aware  of  it,  and  was  not  prepared  with  any 
answer.  It  was,  however,  at  that  time  that  the 
speech  was  framed,  and  that  his  Majesty  made  the 
alteration  in  it  before  alluded  to.  Lord  Bute  took 
the  office  of  Groom  of  the  Stole,  with  which  he 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  for  several  months,  but  it  was 
soon  manife.'t  that  he  was  desirous  of  being  in  some 
high  and  responsible  political  situation  ; the  attain- 
ment of  which  object  he  effected  through  the  agency 
of  Count  Viri,  the  Sardinian  ambassador,  who  pre- 
vailed with  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Devonshire 
to  propose  Lord  Bute  being  Secretary  of  State;  his 
Excellency  having  a considerable  influence  with  both, 
paiticularly  with  the  former.  Till  that  time,  there 
had  been  a perfectly  good  agreement  between  his 
Lordship  and  Mr.  Pitt,  but  on  the  appointment1  taking 
place,  in  March,  I7G1,  evident  dissatisfaction  appeared 
in  the  latter;  and  in  the  October  following,  he  re- 
signed the  other  Secretaryship  of  State,  as  Lord 
Temple  did  the  Privy  Seal.  Which  resignations  were 
followed  in  May,  1762,  by  that  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle of  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ; and 
in  November,  1702,  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  of 
the  Chambcrlainship.  Lord  Bute  succeeded  to  the 

1 The  opening  was  made  by  Lord  Iloldemesse  having  a pension 
till  the  Wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports  should  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Holderncsse. 
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first,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  the  latter. 

His  Majesty  conceived  that  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  * 
and  Devonshire,  in  allowing  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded to  propose  Lord  Bute  being  Secretary  of 
State,  were  influenced  by  a suggestion  that  the 
appointment  would  afford  some  check  on  Mr.  Pitt, 
of  whose  power  they  were  a little  jealous ; but  his 
Majesty  was  sure  they  repented  of  having  done  so, 
as  he  heartily  did  of  having  acquiesced  in  the 
measure.  The  King  then  spoke  of  Lord  Bute  ns  deficient 
in  political  firmness,  which  he  admitted  to  be  a most 
important  ingredient  in  a minister — particularly  in 
the  one  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  This  led 
his  Majesty  to  remind  me  of  the  anecdote  related  by 
him,  in  1801,  of  his  Lordship,  while  Minister,  when 
surrounded  in  his  carriage  by  a mob  near  the  House 
of  Lords,  coming  to  him  in  a panic,  followed  by  the 
mob,  to  St.  James’s,  to  dissuade  his  Majesty  from 
going  to  the  play,  and  of  the  rebuke  he  gave  his 
Lordship  for  that  proceeding.  He  said,  however,  that 
his  Lordship  did  not  want  talents,  and  that  Lord  Mans- 
field had  assured  him  he  never  knew  any  one  who  came 
so  late  into  business  take  to  it  and  do  it  so  well. 

His  Majesty  said  little  about  Mr.  Grenville, 
except  that  it  was  not  his  wish  he  should  resign  when 
he  did,  but  Mr.  Grenville’s  own  voluntary  act.  He 
spoke  of  Lord  Suffolk  as  a man  of  some  talents,  but 
of  great  ambition, — a proof  of  which  was  his  desire  to 
supplant  Lord  North1  at  the  Treasury.  The  mention 

1 Of  this,  I believe  neither  Lord  North  nor  the  public  ever  enter- 
tained any  suspicion. 
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of  his  Lordship  led  the  King  to  some  observations 
- . about  Lord  Auckland,  whom  he  described  as  a man 
of  deep  intrigue,  who  had  artfully  got  about  Lord 
Suffolk,1  but  whose  true  character  was  well  known  to 
his  Lordship  before  his  death,  which  induced  him  to 
send  him  to  America  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
restoring  peace ; previously  to  which,  however,  on 
Mr.  Robinson’s  illness,  Lord  Suffolk  had  put  him  about 
Lord  North,  in  the  hope  of  his  becoming  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Robinson  dying ; 
whose  recovery  defeated  that  project,  which  his 
Majesty  thought  fortunate.  Of  Lord  North  his 
Majesty  was  beginning  to  speak  in  very  favourable 
terms,  when  we  were  interrupted  by  the  Princess  Amelia 
(who,  with  the  other  Princesses,  was  riding  behind  us) 
getting  a most  unfortunate  fall.  The  horse,  on 
cantering  down  an  inconsiderable  hill,  came  on  his 
head,  and  threw  her  Royal  Highness  flat  on  her  face. 
She  rose,  without  any  appearance  of  being  at  all  hurt, 
but  evidently  a good  deal  shaken  ; and,  notwithstand- 
ing an  earnest  wish  to  avoid  occasioning  the  slightest 
alarm,  was  herself  not  desirous  of  getting  on  horse- 
back again ; but  the  King  insisted  that  she  should, 
if  at  all  hurt,  get  into  one  of  the  carriages  and  return 
to  Cuffnells  to  be  bled,  or  otherwise  mount  another 
horse  and  ride  on.  She  chose  the  latter,  and  rode  to 
Southampton,  where  she  lost  some  blood  unknown  to 
the  King.  I hazarded  an  advice,  that  no  one  else 
would  do,  for  her  Royal  Highness’s  return,  which 

1 His  Lordship  certainly  entertained  a warm  friendship  for  Lord 
Auckland  till  the  latter  quitted  him  and  his  other  connexions. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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was  certainly  not  well  received,  and  provoked  a 
quickness  from  his  Majesty  that  I experienced  in  no 
other  instance.  He  observed  that  he  could  not  bear 
that  any  of  his  family  should  want  courage.  To  which 
I replied,  I hoped  his  Majesty  would  excuse  me  if 
I said  I thought  a proper  attention  to  prevent  the  ill 
effects  of  an  accident  that  had  happened,  was  no 
symptom  of  a want  of  courage.  He  then  said  with 
some  warmth  : — “ Perhaps  it  may  be  so ; but  1 thank 
God  there  is  but  one  of  my  children  who  wants 
courage ; — and  1 will  not  name  him,  because  he  is  to 
succeed  me."  I own  I was  deeply  pained  at  the 
observation,  and  dropped  behind  to  speak  to  General 
Fitzroy,  which  gave  a turn  to  the  conversation. 

In  the  Audit-house  at  Southampton,  bis  Majesty 
said  personally  to  my  son  what  he  had  before  to  me, 
of  his  fitness  for  the  diplomatic  line,  and  of  his  earnest 
desire  to  be  useful  to  him  in  it,  if  he  should  ever  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  so.  I there  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  by  desire  of  the  Mayor,  Captain  Prescott, 
a commander  in  the  navy,  ninety-five  years  of  age, 
perfectly  erect,  capable  of  taking  any  moderate  exer- 
cise, and  apparently  possessed  of  all  the  faculties  a 
man  of  his  age  can  have  the  enjoyment  of. 

On  our  ride  home,  the  King  talked  of  the  quali- 
ties necessary  for  persons  at  the  head  of  the  Church, 
and  expressed  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  he  were 
agreed  about  Dr.  Sutton, Bishop  of  Norwich,  being  a fit 
man  to  succeed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
is  breaking  fast;  and  in  that  case  that  Legge  should 
succeed  to  the  Deanery  of  Windsor,  now  held  by 
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the  Bishop,  as  that  situation  should  always  be  tilled 
by  a man  of  some  family,  which,  indeed,  it  had  usually 
been ; for  even  in  the  instance  of  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Booth  to  that  Deanery,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  persuaded  the  late  King  that  the  Dr.  was  of  the 
Earl  of  Warrington’s  family. 

During  the  time  -their  Majesties  were  at  Culfnells, 
1 could  not  perceive  anything  that  could  lead  to  the 
remotest  suspicion  of  what  I had  before  heard  from  the 
most  positive  and  unquestionable  authority,  and  of 
the  absolute  certainty  of  which  I am  as  entirely  con- 
vinced as  if  I had  been  present  when  the  occurrences 
happened.  While  in  this  house,  there  was  every 
appearance  of  perfect  cordiality;  and  I had  good 
opportunities  of  watching  for  symptoms,  as  I was 
constantly  at  table  with  the  royal  family  when  they 
dined  here,  as  well  as  every  night  at  supper,  and 
every  evening  at  cards.  It  may  be  hoped  from  hence, 
that  the  advice  which  has  been  recently  given  to  her 
Royal  Highness  may  have  produced  some  effect,  for 
a time  at  least. 

Memoranda , made  Friday,  November  2d. — This 
day  their  Majesties  and  the  royal  family  left  Cuffnells, 
after  breakfast,  to  return  to  Windsor,  meaning  to  dine 
with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  at  Farnham,  on  then- 
road. 

On  the  road  to  JLymington,  last  Wednesday,  the 
King  talked  to  me  a good  deal  about  Lord  Melville. 
He  very  much  blamed  him  for  proposing  Lord  Kellie 
as  one  of  the  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland,  on  account  of 
his  not  being  generally  acceptable  to  the  Scotch  peers. 

o 2 
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His  Majesty  observed,  it  was  giving  a great  advantage 
to  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  was  most  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions  to  be  elected;  and  went  over  much  of 
the  same  ground  about  his  Lordship  that  he  had  done 
at  Weymouth. 

While  here,  his  Majesty  told  me  he  had  nearly  lost 
the  sight  of  his  right  eye,  and  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  he  could  read  a newspaper  by 
candle-light  with  any  spectacles  he  could  get. 

The  King  told  me  that  Count  Woronzow,  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador,  had  suggested  to  him,  in  the  Audit- 
house  at  Southampton,  that  if  his  Majesty  would 
express  a wish  for  his  remaining  in  England  another 
year,  he  would  propose  it  to  his  Court,  and  he  was 
sure  it  would  be  acquiesced  in. 

Tuesday,  November  Gth,  1804. — Count  Woronzow7, 
the  Russian  ambassador,  came  here.  He  confirmed  to 
me  what  the  King  had  said  about  his  remaining  here 
another  year.  He  said  it  could  easily  be  accomplished, 
as  there  had  been  no  intention  on  the  part  of  his 
Court  to  recall  him,  he  having  requested  leave  to 
return  home  ; and  that  his  successor  was  not  to  leave 
Petersburgli  till  the  Count’s  arrival  there. 

He  told  me  that  Lady  Pembroke  (the  dowager) 
had  been  offered  the  government  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  but  had  refused  it ; and  that  Lord  Pem- 
broke had  been  offered  the  embassy  to  Russia,  which 
he  would  have  accepted  if  he  could  have  been  allowed 
to  return  in  eighteen  months.  This  being  not  assented 
to,  he  had  declined. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1805—1806. 

MR.  ROSB's  DIART  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1805— CORRESPONDENCE  respect- 
ixg  mr.  Pitt’s  death,  and  the  payment  op  his  debts,  from 

JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1806— FORMATION  OF  THE  PITT  CLUB. 

[The  close  of  the  year  1S04  left  Mr.  Rose  in  a very 
uncomfortable  state,  not  satisfied  with  the  tone  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  correspondence,  of  which  copies 
have  been  already  given,  and  mourning  over  the  con- 
tinued silence  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  recent  reconciliation 
with  Mr.  Addington  (not  personally,  but  politically), 
which  was  probably  the  cause  of  that  silence.  His 
lamentations  upon  that  subject  fill  a few  pages  of  his 
Diary,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  transcribe. 

But  when  the  Diary  is  resumed,  in  the  autumn  of 
1805,  we  find  Mr.  Pitt  again  visiting  his  friend  at 
Cuffhells,  and  discussing  with  him  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  strengthening  his 
Government  by  taking  into  it  some  members  of  the 
Opposition ; stating  also  the  resistance  he  met  with  at 
Weymouth  from  the  King,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
influence  of  some  of  the  Addington  Cabinet. — Ed.] 
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Tuesday,  September \lth. — Mr.  Pitt  left  me  at  Cuff- 
nells  to  go  to  the  King  at  Weymouth.  On  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  I had  a conversation  of  between  two 
and  three  hours  with  him  in  my  own  room  on  the  state 
of  foreign  and  domestic  politics.  On  the  former  he  was 
extremely  sanguine,  from  the  treaties  entered  into  with 
Russia  and  Prussia,  and  the  measures  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  them ; — the  success  of  which  he  promised 
himself  would  tend  very  greatly  to  strengthen  his 
Administration.  But  independently  of  that  expectation 
(which  he  did  not  appear  to  overrate)  there  was  no 
prospect  of  any  addition  to  our  friends  in  Parliament. 
I took  occasion,  therefore,  again  to  urge  him,  with  the 
utmost  earnestness,  to  press  on  the  consideration  of  his 
Majesty,  when  he  should  see  him  at  Weymouth,  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  his  Administration,  which  he 
gave  me  the  strongest  assurances  he  would  do.  He 
agreed  there  might  be  the  following  openings,  with  the 
entire  communion  and  even  washes  of  the  parties  : — 

President  of  tie  Council  ....  Lord  Camden. 

*—*■»•** 

First  Lord  of  Admiralty  ....  Lord  Barham. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  . . . Lord  Hardwicke. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  ....  Lord  Harrowby. 

Besides  various  other  offices  that  might  be  opened  of 
the  second  class.  I made  a tender  of  my  son  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary ; to  which  he  W’ould  not 
listen.  In  the  conclusion,  I suggested  to  him  the 
expediency  of  his  talking  to  the  King  ns  early  on  the 
subject  as  he  should  find  an  opportunity  of  doing 
after  his  arrival  at  Weymouth. 
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Saturday,  September  21#/. — I arrived  at  Weymouth 
late  in  the  evening,  and  supped  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
stated  to  me  all  that  had  passed  with  his  Majesty, 
which  was  extremely  discouraging,  and  told  me  he 
was  to  have  his  definitive  answer  the  next  day. 

Sunday,  September  22 d. — I went  on  the  esplanade 
early  in  the  morning,  and  at  a quarter  past  seven  the 
King  came  there,  accompanied  by  Col.  Taylor,  who, 
on  the  King  calling  me  to  him,  left  us.  His  Majesty 
then  told  me  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  made  very  strong 
representations  to  him  of  the  necessity  of  strengthen- 
ing his  Government  by  the  accession  of  persons  from 
the  parties  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  but  that  he 
was  persuaded  there  existed  no  necessity  whatever  for 
such  a junction ; that  we  did  very  well  in  the  last 
session,  and  he  was  confident  we  should  not  be  worse 
in  the  ensuing  one ; that  affairs  on  the  Continent  wore 
a good  appearance,  and  that,  at  least,  it  was  desirable 
to  see  how  they  would  turn  out ; but  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
agreed  to  revise  the  Parliamentary  canvass  with  Mr. 
Long,  who  was  also  at  Weymouth,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  to  state  the  result  to  him.  1 observed  to 
his  Majesty  that  there  would  be  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  to  resort  to  new 
and  extraordinary  measures  of  taxation,  which  would 
put  our  force  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a very 
different  test  from  anything  that  had  passed  in  the 
last  session ; and  that,  considering  our  situation  in  that 
House,  I was  perfectly  convinced,  if  Mr.  Pitt  should  be 
confined  by  the  gout,  or  any  other  complaint,  for  only 
two  or  three  weeks,  there  would  be  an  end  of  us; — 
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adding  such  other  reasons  as  occurred  to  me  to  show 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  overstated  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter.  T had  not  the  good  fortune,  how- 
ever, to  make  any  impression  whatever  on  his  Majesty; 
on  the  contrary,  I found  him  infinitely  more  imprac- 
ticable on  the  point  than  last  year  when  at  Cuffnells. 
He  then  would  have  consented  to  admitting  as  many 
of  the  two  parties  before-mentioned  as  Mr.  Pitt  should 
desire,  with  the  exception  only  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  would 
not  object  even  to  him  if  employed  on  a foreign  mission, 
or  in  any  situation  that  would  not  render  his  re-admis- 
sion to  the  Privy  Council  necessary,  as  appears  by  my 
notes  written  at  that  time.  But  now,  the  King  states  a 
positive  determination  against  taking  a single  individual 
from  the  Opposition  into  the  Administration,  observing, 
in  a manner  that  precluded  any  reply,  “ he  could  not 
trust  them,  and  they  could  have  no  confidence  in  him  ; ” 
and  added,  “ he  was  sure  there  was  no  necessity,”  to 
which  I could  only  answer,  I hoped  most  sincerely  his 
Majesty  would  not  find  himself  under  a mistake,  but 
that  I felt  it  my  duty  to  say,  I saw  the  matter  in  a less 
promising  light,  and  that  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
infinitely  better  for  his  Majesty  to  admit  of  a moderate 
accession  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  objected,  with 
Mr.  Pitt  as  the  head  of  the  Administration,  who  has 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  his  Majesty’s  confidence, 
than  to  have  the  whole  forced  upon  him  by  a struggle 
in  Parliament,  and  a complete  change  in  his  Majesty’s 
confidential  servants  effected.  To  this  he  would  not 
listen  at  all,  considering  it  as  a visionary  apprehension. 

His  Majesty  then  changed  the  conversation  to  the 
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prosecution  of  Lord  Melville,  expressing  himself  in  no 
very  favourable  terms  of  his  Lordship,  and  reminding 
me  of  some  observations  of  my  own  about  him  many 
years  ago.  He  evinced  resentment  particularly  at  his 
Lordship  having  accepted  the  Presidency  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, after  he  had  been  examined  by  the  Commissioners 
for  Naval  Inquiry  (or  after  he  knew  from  those  Com- 
missioners that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  explain,  I 
am  not  sure  which)  respecting  the  money  in  his  hands, 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  not  being  kept  at  the  bank, 
and  other  circumstances  connected  therewith ; at 
which  I expressed  my  surprise  and  doubts  whether 
his  Majesty  had  been  rightly  informed  of  the  fact.  He 
replied,  he  had  it  recently  from  two  of  his  Cabinet 
Ministers  (who  I am  nearly  certain  were  Lord  Mul- 
grave  and  Lord  Ilawkesbury,  then  at  Weymouth)  ; 
and  that  upon  referring  to  the  Chancellor,  then  also 
on  the  spot,  he  admitted  the  statement  to  be  true. 

On  revolving  in  my  mind  all  that  passed  in  this 
conversation,  which  lasted  very  nearly  two  hours  with- 
out interruption,  I have  a perfect  conviction  that  the 
positive  determination  now  formed  by  the  King  against 
admitting  a single  man  from  the  Opposition  into 
Government,  so  directly  contrary  to  the  sentiments  he 
repeatedly  stated  to  me  twelve  months  ago,  has  arisen 
from  representations  that  have  been  made  to  him  very 
lately,  and  from  a combination  of  occurrences  not  to 
be  mistaken.  I have  a firm  persuasion  that  Lord 
Hawkesbury  effected  the  change  in  his  Majesty’s  opi- 
nions, aided  perhaps  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  still  more 
by  the  Chancellor.  This  may  appear  extraordinary,  con- 
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sidering  the  language  his  Majesty  held  respecting  Lord 
Hawkesbury  when  at  Cuffnells  last  year  (which  then 
strongly  marked  a want  of  confidence  in  his  Lordship’s 
talents  and  judgment) ; but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
the  noble  Lord,  during  his  stay  at  Weymouth  this 
season,  gained  very  considerable  ground  with  the  King 
by  constant  assiduity  and  attention,  particularly  at  the 
time  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester’s  death,  when  his 
Majesty’s  mind  was  deeply  affected. 

[A  letter  from  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  containing  an 
account  of  Lord  Nelson’s  death,  of  Lord  Collingwood’s 
subsequent  success,  and  some  other  interesting  par- 
ticulars.— Ed.] 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ The  Gazette  of  to-day  will  give  you  a most  satis- 
factory account  from  Lord  Collingwood.  Four  of  the 
prizes  being  saved  is  quite  prater  spcm,  and  three  only 
of  them  which  escaped  being  serviceable,  leaves  us  little 
to  have  wished  but  the  safety  of  him  to  whom  we  owe 
all,  and  who  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  most,  un- 
fortunately. Captain  Hardy  saw  the  man  who  shot 
him  from  the  poop  of  the  Bucentaur,  levelling  at  him 
continually,  and  was  near  enough  to  distinguish  his 
countenance ; but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  render 
his  person  less  conspicuous,  or  to  move  about  on  the 
quarter-deck. 

“ I hope  there  is  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  Mr. 
Pitt’s  health ; but  two  or  three  weeks  at  Bath  would 
probably  be  of  essential  service  to  him.  He  wishes 
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to  put  off  the  meeting,  if  it  be  only  for  a week.  With  a 
view  of  giving  him  a week'more  at  Bath,  it  would  be 
valuable,  and  perhaps  the  state  of  things  on  the  Con- 
tinent may  make  it  desirable,  otherwise  I should  have 
thought  it  not  worth  while,  unless  it  could  have  been 
postponed  till  after  thelrirth-day. 

“ You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  in  consequence  of 
Leveson  having  been  urged  to  continue  at  Petersburgh 
by  that  Court,  and  consenting  to  do  so  till  the  spring. 
Lord  Cathcart  is  to  take  the  command  of  our  troops 
almost  immediately,  which  may,  I hope,  postpone  if 
not  supersede  some  other  arrangements. 

“ The  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  Spanish  mer- 
chant ships  detained^bcforc  hostilities  given  to  the 
captors,  has  varied  in  some  ^instances  where  the 
amount  was  very  considerable  : Mr.  Pitt  would  not 
consent  to  the  ordinary  share  of  two-thirds  being 
granted.  We  have  not,  however,  heard  of  any  dis- 
satisfaction on  tliat^  account,  or  with  regard  to  the 
reduced  share  of  the  bullion  which  was  given  to 
the  captors. 

"We  get  neither  foreign  papers  nor  mails. 

“ Yours,  most  truly, 

“ W.  Stcrges  Bourne. 

“ Lord  Collingwood  has  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line 
fit  for  service,  exclusive  of  Admiral  Louis’s  squadron, 
and  the  reinforcements  from  home.” 
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[The  correspondence  of  the  year  1806  begins  with 
a very  brief  account  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  illness  and  death. 
At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  that  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne  should  have  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Rose  the 
progress  of  his  disease ; but  he  had  been  summoned 
from  the  Treasury  to  give  an  account  to  the  dying 
Minister  of  the  posture  of  affairs,  and,  therefore,  his 
letters  contain  also  intelligence  from  abroad,  chiefly  of 
a dark  and  sad  complexion,  but  not  unrelieved  by 
gleams  of  better  fortune.  Then,  after  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Pitt’s  death,  lamentations  pour  in  from 
various  quarters,  and  much  discussion  about  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  ; one  party  maintaining  that  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  Parliament  for  a grant,  which 
Mr.  W ilberforce  discouraged,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  success,  and  believed  that  the 
whole  sura  which  was  required  might  be  raised  by 
private  subscription  amongst  his  friends.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  others  took  the  same  sanguine  views. 
But  then  another  question  arose,  whether  those  who 
had  already  subscribed  should  be  considered  creditors, 
as  Mr.  Pitt  wished,  or  not.  Mr.  Rose  was  one  of 
those  who  would  not  take  back  his  money,  although 
he  was  extremely  mortified  by  the  discovery  that, 
owing  to  some  sinister  influence  exercised  against 
him,  his  friend  had  died  under  the  persuasion  that 
he  was  not  one  who  had  subscribed  largely  for  his 
relief.  Their  next  anxiety  was  to  find  some  one 
whom  they  could  engage  to  write  a life  of  their 
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deceased  leader.  It  was  proposed  to  Mackenzie,  who, 
without  declining  it,  suggested  his  own  incompetence ; 
and  ultimately  it  devolved  on  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
who  might  have  done  it  well,  but  did  not.  It  was 
afterwards  undertaken  by  Mr.  Gifford but  he  had  no 
means  of  giving  it  the  interest  of  private  memorials, 
and  his  is  only  a political  history.  The  formation  of 
the  Pitt  Club,  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  its 
president,  and  Mr.  Rose  for  its  vice-president,  closes 
the  history  of  that  great  statesman. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ The  accounts  of  Mr.  Pitt  are  rather  better. 
He  leaves  Bath  to-day,  and  proposes  to  reach  Chip- 
penham, about  twelve  miles.  He  is  anxious  to  pro- 
rogue Parliament  another  week,  but  the  risk  incurred 
by  it  would  be  such,  that,  I think,  meeting  it  without 
him  is  the  least  of  the  two  evils.  I wish  you  were  on 
the  spot,  that  we  might  be  assisted  by  your  opinion. 
I calculate  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  reach  Putney  by  Mon- 
day. Do  you  continue  in  the  country  till  the  last 
moment  ? 

“ I forbear  saying  what  I feel  about  his  health  till 
we  meet.  I wrote  to  you  on  the  subject  two  or  three 
days  ago,  but  burnt  my  letter,  thinking  I might  as 
well  save  you  some  restless  nights. 

“ Yours  ever,  most  truly, 

“ W.  S.  B. 

“ 9th  January,  1806." 

1 Mr.  J ohn  R.  Gifford,  mentioned  in  a former  note. 
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Mr.  Storges  Bourne  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ Mr.  Pitt  arrived  at  Putney  last  night,  having 
accomplished  his  journey  with  less  fatigue  than  might 
have  been  expected ; and  I have  been  with  him  this 
morning  by  his  own  desire.  His  appearance  was  not 
worse  than  1 expected,  though  it  seems  to  have  struck 
Lady  Hester  very  much.  He  thinks  himself,  how- 
ever, better,  particularly  in  the  article  of  sleep.  He 
is,  however,  very,  very  weak,  and  has  a horror  of  all 
animal  food.  You  will  derive  some  comfort  from 
knowing  that  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Baillie  were  wait- 
ing to  see  him  when  I came  nway.  When  he  may 
expect  to  be  able  to  attend  to  business  and  Parliament, 
we  must  learn  from  them.  He  thinks  of  going  to  the 
Wilderness,  which  Lord  Camden  has  offered  him,  and 
where  lie  will  be  more  out  of  the  way  of  interruption. 

“ Under  these  circumstances,  I am  very  glad  that 
you  mean  to  come  to  us  on  Wednesday,  and  I think 
you  had  better  dine  with  me  on  that  day,  without  going 
first  to  Putney.  I did  not  mean  to  reproach  you  so 
unjustly  as  you  supposed,  but  rather  marvelled  at 
your  taste  for  the  country.  As  we  must  do  without 
Mr.  Pitt  at  present,  I am  sure  we  ought  to  have 
everybody  else  on  the  spot  that  can  assist  us. 

“ Yours  ever,  most  truly, 

“ W.  S.  B. 

“ Sunday,  half-past  five, 

“January  12th,  1805.” 
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The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Putney  Ileath, 

“ Thursday,  quarter-past  9 p.M. 

“ My  dear  Sir,  • 

“ I will  just  tell  you  that  Mr.  Pitt  lias  continued 
in  bed  the  whole  day,  quiet  and  composed  upon  the 
whole,  and  without  any  increase  of  unpleasant  symp- 
toms. He  is  going  to  be  removed  to  his  sofa  for  an 
hour.  Sir  Walter’s  report  is  rather  more  favourable. 
I hope  we  shall  see  you  to-morrow. 

“ Ever  yours, 

“ G.  Lincoln.” 


“ Putney  Heath, 

“Jan.  20th,  quarter  post  9. 

“ My  Dear  Sir, 

“ I am  most  truly  concerned  to  send  you  so  un- 
favourable an  account.  The  fact  is,  that  the  symptoms 
are  all  aggravated,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  physi- 
cians greater  than  ever.  They  arc  to  be  here  again  at 
ten  to-morrow  morning. 


“ Yours  ever, 


“ G.  L.” 


“West  Strand,  7 o’clock, 
“January  23d. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ The  last  sad  scene  closed  at  half-past  four. 
Our  dear  friend  did  not  suffer  in  his  last  moments. 

“ I expect  to  be  in  Downing  Street  about  one. 

“ Yours  ever,  most  truly, 


“ G.  Lincoln.” 
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Mr.  Wilberfop.ce  to  Mr.  Rose. 

[ Private.] 

“ Broomfield,  Jan.  23d,  1806.  Thursday. 

“ Mt  dear  Rose, 

“ I feci  so  unsettled,  that  I have  been  near  driving 
to  town  again,  merely  because  I cannot  remain  in  quiet 
here  ; but  I fear  I should  hear  nothing  of  comfort  if  I 
were  to  go.  I will,  therefore,  stay  here  to-day,  relying 
on  your  being  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  if  you  hear 
of  any  change.  I own  I can  scarcely  bring  myself  to 
conceive  the  case  hopeless,  considering  our  friend’s 
time  of  life  ; but  yet  physicians  are  never  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  no  more  room  for  hope.  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  last  night  that  the  friend 
whom  I said  I would  consult  (binding  him,  of  course, 
to  secrecy,  on  which,  indeed,  without  binding,  one 
might  rely)  confirms  the  apprehensions  I had  formed 
of  the  reception  of  such  a proposition  as  we  talked  of. 
But  when  I look  around  to  the  many  affluent  (some 
extremely  so)  men  who  were  connected  with  our 
friend,  I cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  something 
might  not  be  done  sufficient  for  paying  what  remains 
unsatisfied  of  fair  claims.  I am  myself  far  from  a rich 
man,  with  increasing  expenses,  and  a prospect  of 
diminishing  fortune;  but  I would  cheerfully  join, 
according  to  my  means,  if  any  effectual  plan  could 
be  set  on  foot.  It  would,  in  my  mind,  be  a part  of 
such  a plan  that  the  names  of  contributors,  and  the 
sums  furnished  by  each,  should  be  kept  secret. 

“ It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  you  are  yourself 
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pretty  well,  for  I fear  the  effects  of  what  you  feel  on 
your  constitution  from  what  I saw  yesterday. 

“ Yours  sincerely, 

“ W.  W. 

“ P S. — On  reflection,  another  consideration  regard- 
ing the  point  we  talked  over  yesterday  struck  me 
with  great  force,  which  I will  tell  you  when  we  meet ; 
I am  sure  you  would  feel  it.  I shall  have  a servant 
come  out  to  me  at  a quarter  before  six  this  after- 
noon.” 


Mr.  Wii.berforce  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“Broomfield,  Friday,  Jan.  24th,  1806. 

“Mr  dear  Rose, 

“ It  has  occurred  to  me  on  recollection,  that 
when  you  mentioned  to  me  what  our  departed  friend 
had  stated  to  be  his  wish,  respecting  some  of  the 
Stanhopes,  1 rather  too  hastily  assented  to  what 
seemed  to  be  your  own  impression  at  the  moment ; 
and  further  reflection  has  led  me  to  the  adoption  of  a 
different  opinion.  With  respect  to  Lady  Hester,  I 
am  even  clear,  that  what  was  mentioned  was  little 
enough  for  her,  and  I cannot  think  that  the  public 
would  conceive  it  to  be  any  departure  from  the  deli- 
cate principles  on  which  our  friend  acted  in  the  case 
of  his  own  relations, — that  he  endeavoured  to  secure  for 
such  of  them  as  were  still  unprovided  for,  a decent  and 
proper  maintenance.  W7hat  you  stated  as  having  been 
proposed  by  himself,  was  as  little  as  any  one  would 
name.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  one  of  the  ladies’ 
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husbands  has  an  office  of  some  value  for  life.  He 
and  she  of  course  would  not  fall  within  the  principle. 
I have  been  anxious,  however,  to  correct  what  I 
hastily  expressed  to  you  the  other  day ; and  as  to 
Lady  Hester,  had  our  friend  even  been  silent,  I should 
think  it  right  not  to  neglect  her.  In  nil  our  reason- 
ings on  this  question,  the  peculiar  character  of  Lord 
Stanhope,  and . his  casting  off  his  children,  for  not 
being  as  wild  and  strange  as  himself,  are  considerations 
of  great  force. 

“ On  the  more  material  point,  you  will  believe,  my 
dear  Rose,  that  it  would  personally  be  one  of  the 
greatest  gratifications  I could  receive,  to  promote  the 
plan,  if  I thought  it  really  likely  to  do  honour  to  his 
character,  while  also  it  would  perhaps  ease  me  of  the 
share  which  may  devolve  on  me,  on  the  other  plan  ; 
and  which,  though  small  in  itself,  would  be  to  me  of 
importance.  But  the  more  I have  thought  on  the 
subject,  the  more  sure  I have  been,  that  even  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  reception  such  a proposition 
would  have,  would  be  very  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
much  more  that  in  the  country,  the  effect  on  his 
memory  might  be  of  the  most  unfavourable  sort.  It 
is  a point,  on  which  one  can  scarcely  open  to  any  one, 
but  I have  consulted  (under  obligations  of  strict 
secrecy)  three  friends,  all  men  of  excellent  under- 
standing, and  from  their  political  connexions  and 
principles,  likely  to  consider  the  proposal,  with  a wish 
to  be  able  to  approve  of  it ; and  yet  they  all  have 
been  decidedly  adverse  to  its  coming  forward.  I have 
myself  lived  in  the  world  long  enough  to  know  what 
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stuff  it  is  made  of,  yet  I cannot  but  believe  that 
25,  or  30.  or  40,000/.  might  be  collected,  without 
any  other  than  private  and  confidential  applications. 
I have  been  looking  around  me,  and  I have  made  out 
a list  of  sixty  people,  most  of  whom  I think  would  be 
willing  to  contribute,  some  of  them  very  largely,  for 
such  a sendee.  I perfectly  concur  with  you  in  think- 
ing, that  where  the  debts  are  fair  and  due  to  trades- 
men, every  effort  should  be  made  to  pay  them ; and  it 
would  be  extremely  useful,  if  any  means  could  be 
found  of  distinguishing  between  fair  and  fraudulent 
claims.  Do  be  so  obliging  to  let  me  know  where  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  now  to  be  found. 

“ Believe  me  ever  yours, 

“ W.  WlLBERFORCE.” 

The  Bishop  op  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Rose. 

"Wednesday  Morning. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ Mr.  Wilberforce  came  to  me  last  night  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  we  had  a full  conversa- 
tion about  the  debts.  He  prefers  the  mode  of  sub- 
scription to  that  of  payment  by  Parliament,  but 
made  no  particular  objection  if  the  latter  should  be 
adopted,  to  the  12,000/.  I told  him  I considered  it 
as  certain  that  Mr.  Cartwright’s  motion  would  be 
made  on  Monday,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  it  will  pass. 
He  was  very  reasonable,  and  seemed  desirous  of 
acceding,  or  at  least  of  not  opposing.  I am  to  see 
him  again,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  is  to  consider 
the  subject.  I am  inclined  to  think  he  will  stay 
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away.  You  probably  know  that  Mr.  Banks  is  gone 
into  Dorsetshire.  Till  Mr.  Wilberforce  shall  have 
made  up  his  mind,  it  will  be  better  to  say  as  little 
about  him  as  possible.  I shall  be  in  Downing  Street 
the  whole  morning.  If  you  mean  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Smith  about  his  interest,  you  should 
do  it  soon,  as  I shall  probably  see  Mr.  Bootle  in  a 
day  or  two. 

“ Yours  ever,  most  affectionately, 

“ G.  Lincoln.” 

Mr.  W ilbebforcf,  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ A thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Rose,  for  your  letter. 
I will  consider  how  I can  best  promote  the  private 
plan,  of  the  success  of  which  I have  no  doubt.  I am 
only  anxious  measures  should  be  taken  with  delicacy. 
I am  extremely  pressed,  having  just  this  moment  got 
a file  of  letters. 

“ Yours  ever, 

“ W.  W. 

“ Saturday,  Jan.  26th, 

“ Half-past  3 o’clock. 

“ I have  this  instant  seen  the  paper,  and  will  cer- 
tainly attend ; but  I must  say  it  would  have  been 
better  in  my  colleague  to  consult  and  combine  more 
about  it.  If  so,  perhaps  all  my  opposition  might 
have  been  prevented.  But  Lascellcs  acts  from  a 
warm  and  honest  heart  as  ever  man  had.  You  should 
have  told  me  how  you  yourself  are.” 
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Lord  Glastonbury  to  Mr.  Rose. 

‘ My  dear  Sir, 

I have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  you  that  Lord 
Granville  concurs  in  approving  Mr.  Lascelles’s  in- 
tended motion,  with  feelings  as  warm  and  zealous  as 
yours  or  mine,  and  that  he  has  in  the  most  earnest 
terms  requested  his  friends  to  concur  in  the  support 
of  it,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  expressed  a 
readiness  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  Mr.  Fox,  I 
understand,  hesitates,  but  it  is  believed  that  if  the 
words  of  the  resolution  are  confined  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  great  talents  and  integrity,  and  steers 
clear  of  measures,  he  likewise  will  acquiesce.  I could 
not  forbear  making  this  communication  to  you,  as  T 
knew  well  what  pleasure  you  will  derive  from  it. 

“ f am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  sincere  esteem, 

“ Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

“ Glastonbury. 

“Sunday  MorniDg,  26th  Jan.,  1806” 


[Mr.  Rose  thought  that  the  hope  of  raising  a suffi- 
cient private  subscription  would  be  materially  im- 
proved, if  the  King  would  allow  it  to  be  known  how 
much  in  that  way  he  had  formerly  offered  to  do  for 
Mr.  Pitt;  and  perhaps  he  entertained  a secret  hope 
that  he  would  head  the  subscription.  He  wrote  to 
him  therefore  to  ask  leave  to  publish  the  fact,  but 
received  no  answer.  Again  he  wrote  to  explain,  that 
he  only  wanted  the  sanction  of  his  Majesty’s  name 
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with  reference  to  the  former  transaction ; but  in  his 
Diary  he  complains  that  he  received  no  answer  to 
either  of  those  letters.  At  a later  period,  however, 
he  wrote  again,  and  received  the  following  letter  on 
behalf  of  the  King,  from  Colonel  Taylor,  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  royal  objection  is  explained,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  offer  is  shown  to  have  been  misun- 
derstood.— Ed.] 

Mr.  Rose  to  Colonel  Tailor, 

Secretary  to  the  King. 

“ Old  Palace  Yard,  Dec.  14th,  1809. 

“ Sir, 

“ When  his  Majesty  did  me  the  high  and  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  residing  for  a few  days  at 
Cuffnells,  in  the  year  1801,  he  graciously  condescended 
to  propose  to  put  into  my  hands  the  sum  of  30,000/. 
for  the  payment  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  debts,  which  pressed 
upon  him  very  severely  on  his  quitting  office ; with  a 
command,  in  the  event  of  the  service  appearing  to  be 
practicable,  that  it  should  be  so  managed,  as  to  pre- 
vent a suspicion  arising  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  mind  of  the 
quarter  from  whence  the  aid  came,  either  by  the  pur- 
chase of  Hollwood,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  should 
be  judged  most  likely  to  make  the  gracious  and  bene- 
volent intentions  of  his  Majesty  successful.  The 
scheme  was  found  to  be  impracticable  without  a com- 
munication with  Mr.  Pitt.  On  the  mention  of  it  to 
him,  he  was  actually  more  affected  than  I recollect  to 
have  seen  him  on  any  occasion ; but  he  declined  it. 
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though  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  possible. 
It  was  indeed  one  of  the  latest  circumstances  he  men- 
tioned to  me,  with  considerable  emotion,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life.  I mention  this  to  you  now,  Sir,  for 
the  purpose  of  requesting  that  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  express  to  his  Majesty,  with  all  humility, 
my  humble  and  dutiful  suit,  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  permit  me  to  mention  the  fact  in  a Tract, 
that  I hope  may  be  of  some  use,  which  I am  about  to 
publish,  as  likely  to  add  to  the  respect  for  Mr.  Pitt’s 
memory,  though  nothing  can  increase  the  veneration 
which  every  good  subject  has  for  the  best  qualities 
ever  possessed  by  a sovereign. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  humble,  &c.  &c. 

“ G.  Rose. 

“ I made  an  application  of  a similar  nature  soon 
after  Mr.  Pitt’s  death  ; but  I believe  from  not  ex- 
pressing myself  properly  then,  I had  not  the  honour 
of  receiving  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  on  the  subject.” 

Colonel  Taylor  to  Mr.  Rose. 

T Private  A 

“ Windsor,  Dec.  16th,  1809. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ I could  not  have  any  hesitation  in  submitting 
to  the  King  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  and  I had 
this  day  the  honour  of  reading  it  to  his  Majesty. 

“ The  King  ordered  me  in  reply  to  observe  to  you, 
that  the  communication  which  he  made  to  you  in  1801, 
of  his  desire  to  assist  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  was  one  of 
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which  he  never  intended  that  the  knowledge  should 
reach  any  others  than  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned ; that  his  Majesty  has  never  mentioned  it  since, 
and  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  publication  of  the  circum- 
stance, as  it  would  bear  the  appearance  of  making  a 
parade  of  his  intentions. 

His  Majesty  also  observed,  that  he  never  mentioned 
the  specific  sum  to  be  applied  towards  relieving  Mr. 
Pitt  from  his  embarrassments,  and  certainly  had  not 
in  view  one  so  considerable  as  that  which  you  have 
named. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  regard, 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ Most  faithfully  yours, 

“ H.  Taylor.” 

Lord  Lowther  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Cottesmore,  near  Stamford. 

“ March  6th,  1806. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ I am  much  obliged  by  your  letter  which  I have 
received  by  the  last  post. 

“ I am  very  anxious  to  promote  the  writing  of 
a history  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Life  and  Administration,  and 
have  already  named  the  subject  to  Lord  Mulgrave. 
I know  no  one  who  could  supply  so  many  aud  such 
important  materials  for  a work  of  this  kind  as  your- 
self. A friend  of  mine,  every  way  qualified  for  this 
undertaking,  with  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  character,  would,  I believe, 
engage  in  it ; aud  in  his  hands,  I am  inclined  to 
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think  it  would  want  nothing  of  that  distinctness, 
accuracy,  and  animation  by  which  a work  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  characterized.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
would  be  able  to  afford  most  material  assistance. 
I should  think  myself  most  obliged  if  you  would 
name  to  him  this  project,  and  request  his  assistance. 

“ I am,  dear  Sir, 

“ Ever  most  faithfully  and  truly  yours, 

“ Lowthek.” 

Extract  from  a Letter  from  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Dawlish,  March  25th,  1B06. 

“ Mr  dear  Sir, 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  letter, 
but  should  not  write  merely  to  thank  you  for  it,  had 
not  the  dear  personage  who  you  tell  me  mentioned 
me  with  interest,  named  you  in  the  following  terms, 
in  his  last  letter : — ‘ Since  I wrote  to  you  last,  I 
have  seen  our  mutual  friend,  dear  old  Rose,  and  love 
him  better  than  ever  ■’  part  of  your  conversation  then 
followed,  too  long  for  me  to  detail.  I hope  this 
pleases  you  ; it  does  me  ; for  they  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  disguising  their  thoughts  or  treating  me  with 
insincerity,  therefore  in  namiug  you  thus  kindly,  they 
only  expressed  what  they  felt. 

“ I perfectly  agree  with  Lord  Lowther  in  the  pro- 
priety of  the  history  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  life  being  begun 
immediately,  and  also  in  the  choice  of  his  historian. 
Mr.  S.  is  certainly  a man  of  great  integrity,  and  pos- 
sesses great  literary  knowledge,  and  he  will  have 
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many  opportunities  of  learning  facts,  which  would  not 
be  communicated  to  every  one  who  might  undertake 
such  a work.  In  short,  few  persons  I think  better 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  sublime  virtues  and 
transcendent  talents  of  this  ever- lamented,  greatest  of 
men,  than  Mr.  S.  A history  of  a life  like  his  is  a work 
of  labour,  and  genius  only  will  not  fit  a man  for  this 
interesting  task. 

“ Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

" H.  L.  S.” 

From  Henry  Mackenzie  ( Author  of  the  “ Man  of 
Feeling”)  to  Mr.  Hose,  on  the  desirableness  of  a 
Life  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

“ Achindiuny,  15th  June,  1806. 

“ Mr  dear  Sir, 

“ My  principal  reason  for  troubling  you  with  a 
letter  is  on  a subject  in  which  I know  you  must  be 
interested,  and  which  I see,  by  the  additions  to  your 
political  pamphlet  you  lately  sent  me,  has  been  fre- 
quently in  your  thoughts.  You  mention  your  hope 
that  the  Life  of  Mr.  Pitt  will  be  written  by  some  one 
qualified  to  do  it  justice.  Now,  some  of  my  friends 
have  mentioned  this  subject  to  me,  with  an  earnestness 
which  is  a greater  proof  of  their  kindness  than  their 
judgment ; but  the  above-recited  passage  in  your 
papers,  leads  me  to  mention  it,  though  perfectly  aware 
that  I am  not  the  person  you  wish  for,  as  qualified  to 
do  justice  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Were  it  other- 
wise, I own  I should  esteem  it  one  of  the  best  as  well 
as  most  honourable  closes  which  I could  make  of  my 
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literary  life.  But,  independently  of  every  other  con- 
sideration, I should  like  to  know  where  proper  mate- 
rials are  to  be  had,  and  if  they  are  in  quarters  where 
I might  hope  to  find  access  to  them.  I once  men- 
tioned to  Lord  Melville  how  essential  it  would  be  to 
the  honour  of  the  Administration  of  which,  under 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  formed  a considerable  part,  to  have  some 
memorial  or  abstract  of  its  principal  events : — events 
connected  with  the  most  momentous  era  in  the  history 
of  Europe,  and  indeed  of  mankind ; and  I think  he 
mentioned  that  he  had  papers  nnd  letters  which  he 
could  communicate  to  me  that  would  enable  any  one 
to  throw  much  light  on  our  history  during  that  period. 
But  you  are  one  of  the  best  authorities  I know  on 
this  subject ; and  it  will  be  a great  favour  if,  during 
any  moment  of  leisure,  you  will  write  me  your  candid 
opinion  upon  it.  Perhaps  it  is  yet  much  too  early  for 
a history  of  that  period  to  be  written  ; but  there  are 
certain  facts,  as  well  as  certain  motives  and  opinions, 
which  are  better  and  more  accurately  recorded  near 
the  period  of  their  rise  than  at  a remoter  one ; some- 
thing like  what  the  French  call  ‘ Me  moires  pour 
servir a good  enough  phrase  in  itself,  though  dis- 
credited by  the  numerous  silly  works  of  the  kind  to 
which  the  national  vanity  gave  birth  in  France. 

“ The  substance  of  such  a work  there  is  perhaps 
nobody  so  well  qualified  to  write  as  yourself.  If  you 
should  have  any  thought  that  way,  I wrould  give  up 
those  slight  and  imperfect  ideas  to  which  the  above- 
mentioned  suggestions  of  some  friends  of  mine  had 
sometimes  given  birth.  At  any  rate,  write  to  me 
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frankly  on  the  subject.  I look  every  day  for  the 
appearance  of  the  new  edition  of  your  pamphlet, 
which,  in  itself,  is  an  important  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  that  great  and  excellent  man. 

“ Most  faithfully  and  truly  yours, 

“ H.  Mackenzie.” 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“Phoenix  Park,  June  2d,  1810. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

" It  is  particularly  flattering  to  me  that  the 
Pitt  club  should  wish  me  to  be  their  president,  and 
I beg  of  you  to  thank  them  in  my  name  for  the 
honour  they  do  me.  There  is  nothing  1 pride  myself 
on  so  much  as  having  been  the  intimate  friend  of 
such  a man.  If  another  inducement  to  accept  the 
office  was  necessary,  the  choice  of  you  as  vice- 
president  would  have  been  sufficient.  I was  very 
glad  to  hear  you  had  so  good  a day  as  1 understand 
you  had  on  the  last  28th. 

“ Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

" Yours  very  faithfully, 

“ Richmond.” 

Mr.  Rose  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Pitt  Club. 

“ Sir, 

“ You  will  see  by  the  inclosed  letters  from  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  which  I have  the  honour  of 
inclosing  to  you,  how  highly  gratifying  it  will  be  to 
him  to  preside  in  the  society  established  for  com- 
memorating the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt ; and  it  cannot 
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be  necessary  for  me  to  seek  for  expressions  to  convey 
to  the  members  of  that  society  that  it  will  not  be  less 
so  to  me  to  be  placed  in  a distinguished  situation 
amongst  them. 

“ I was  in  habits  of  the  closest  confidence  writh 
Mr.  Pitt  from  the  first  hour  of  his  entrance  on 
administration,  and  enjoyed  his  most  cordial  and 
affectionate  friendship,  without  the  slightest  interrup- 
tion, to  the  latest  hour  of  his  existence  ; everything 
therefore  that  keeps  alive  in  the  minds  of  others  what 
can  never  have  any  abatement  in  mine,  must  afford 
me  the  highest  satisfaction.  Under  this  impression, 
therefore,  which  will  not  be  weakened  while  I exist, 
I cannot  hesitate  to  request  that  you  will  acquaint 
the  gentlemen  that  I shall  be  highly  flattered  by  being 
allowed  to  enrol  myself  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Pitt  Club  in  the  manner  which  has  been  suggested 
to  me.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

1806. 

MR.  ROSE’S  DIARIES  FOR  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY,  1806— PARTICDLARS 
RESPECTING  MR.  PITT’S  DEATH  AND  FUNERAL — THE  BREAKING  DP  OF 
HIS  MINISTRY,  AND  THE  FORMATION  OF  A NEW  GOVERNMENT. 

[The  preceding  correspondence  has  given  a brief 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  death,  but 
the  Diary  enters  much  more  into  detail,  and  then 
relates  the  breaking  up  of  his  Ministry,  and  the 
formation  of  a new  one. — Ed.] 

Wednesday , January  15 th. — I arrived  at  Mr.  Pitt’s 
house  on  Putney  Heath ; expecting,  from  the  ac- 
counts I had  received  in  the  country,  to  find  him 
gaining  strength  daily,  as  he  had  arrived  there  from 
Bath  on  the  Saturday  evening  preceding,  after  a 
journey  made  in  three  days,  which  the  physicians 
thought  wbuld  have  required  six;  Sir  Walter  Farquhar 
having  travelled  with  him  : but,  to  my  deep  concern, 
I learned  that  he  had  lost  ground  since  his  arrival. 
On  the  Sunday  he  was  better,  and  continued  im- 
proving till  Monday  in  the  afternoon,  when  Lord 
Castlereagh  insisted  on  seeing  him,  and  having 
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obtained  access  to  him,  entered  (Lord  Hawkesbury 
being  also  present)  on  points  of  public  business,  of 
the  most  serious  importance  (principally  respecting 
the  bringing  home  the  British  troops  from  the  Con- 
tinent), which  affected  him  visibly  that  evening  and 
the  next  day,  and  this  morning  the  effect  was  more 
plainly  observed.  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  whom  I found 
in  the  house,  said  so  much  on  the  subject  that  I 
positively  declined  going  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  being  re- 
quested by  him  to  do  so  through  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Pitt  then  insisted  that  I should  not 
leave  the  house  till  evening,  and  about  eight  o’clock 
Sir  Walter  brought  me  a message  to  say  he  was  con- 
fident the  seeing  me  would  do  him  good.  I there- 
fore no  longer  hesitated,  but  went  up  to  his  room  and 
found  him  lying  on  a sofa,  emaciated  to  a degree  I 
could  not  have  conceived.  He  pressed  my  hand  with 
all  the  force  he  could  (feebly  enough  God  knows !) 
and  told  me  earnestly  he  found  himself  better  for 
having  me  by  the  hand.  I did  not  remain  with  him 
more  than  five  minutes.  The  short  conversation  was 
quite  general,  as  I felt  it  of  importance  not  to  touch 
on  any  topic  that  could  agitate  his  mind  in  the 
smallest  degree ; and  at  ten  in  the  evening  I left  the 
house.  His  countenance  was  changed  extremely,  his 
voice  weak,  and  his  body  almost  wasted,  and  so  indeed 
were  his  limbs. 

From  Thursday  the  1 ftth  to  Sunday  the  19 th. — No 
considerable  alteration  in  Mr.  Pitt.  He  took  no 
nourishment  of  any  sort,  except  occasionally  a small 
cup  of  broth,  which  seldom  remained  on  his  stomach ; 
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desire)  to  consult  the  other  physicians,  whether  it 
would  be  safe  to  make  the  communication  to  Mr. 
Pitt  as  to  the  duration  of  his  confinement.  The  point 
was  accordingly  considered  by  the  three  physicians, 
and  they  were  most  decidedly  and  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  nothing  should  be  said  to  their  patient 
on  the  subject.  At  this  I felt  deep  and  sincere 
concern,  under  an  impression  that  if  the  Opposition 
should  press  us  vigorously  on  Tuesday,  on  the  point 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Administration,  without 
Mr.  Pitt  to  conduct  the  difficult  and  arduous  affairs 
now  depending,  both  as  to  foreign  politics  and 
financial  measures,  we  should  be  in  great  danger 
of  being  beaten ; and  so,  uncreditably  driven  out  of 
government : which  I am  persuaded  would  be  avoided 
by  a dignified  resignation,  if  Mr.  Pitt  could  be  con- 
sulted. In  the  unfortunate  state,  however,  in  which 
he  is,  the  risk  is  utterly  unavoidable;  and  we  must 
take  our  chance.  It  is  my  determined  purpose  to 
take  as  strong  and  direct  a part  in  the  debate  on 
Tuesday,  as  I shall  find  it  possible  to  do;  and  my 
son  has  promised  to  do  the  same.  If  there  had  been 
a reasonable  hope  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  attendance  in  three  or 
four  weeks  after  the  meeting,  I should  certainly  have 
thought  it  right  to  make  every  possible  exertion  to 
carry  on  business  till  then ; and  I have  a firm  per- 
suasion we  should  in  that  case  have  been  able  to  go 
on  till  the  middle  of  March.  But  the  hope  of  the 
Administration  maintaining  itself  for  two  or  three 
months,  within  which  time  the  budget  must  unavoid- 
ably be  opened,  appears  to  be  utterly  desperate,  if 
VOI,.  II.  Q 
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Mr.  Pitt  cannot,  during  the  period,  be  even  consulted 
on  business ; especially  as  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
year  will  require  resources  being  resorted  to  of  a new 
and  extraordinary  nature. 

Sunday  Evening , January  19//;. — A meeting  was 
held  at  two  o’clock,  to  consider  the  speech  and  the 
address,  at  Lord  Castlereagh’s,  when  some  small  al- 
terations were  made  in  the  speech,  to  render  it  as 
unexceptionable  as  possible,  avoiding  any  expression 
that  could  convey  approbation  of  late  measures,  in 
order  to  take  the  best  chance  of  unanimity  on  the 
address ; it  being  thought  most  advisable  that  those 
should  be  separately  discussed  when  the  papers  come 
before  the  house.  Lord  Francis  Spencer  to  move  the 
address,  and  Mr.  Ainslie  to  second  it. 

Although  detained  at  the  meeting  till  past  four 
o’clock,  I got  on  horseback  to  go  to  Putney  Heath ; 
but  meeting  Lord  Camden  and  the  Duke  of  Montrose 
entering  Fulham,  and  the  former  beginning  an  inter- 
esting conversation  with  me,  I thought  it  more  essen- 
tial to  pursue  that  by  returning  with  them  than  to 
pursue  my  ride  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  house.  They  told  me 
they  found  Mr.  Pitt’s  health  rather  improving,  and 
Lord  Camden  expressed  a decided  opinion  that  if 
there  should  not  be  a probability  of  his  recovery 
within  such  a time  as  there  might  be  a necessity  for 
his  appearing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  that 
case  undoubtedly  he  would  not  be  prevailed  with  to 
retain  his  office;  which  should  not  however  induce  his 
colleagues  to  resign,  so  long  as  the  King  could  form 
a Government,  including  them,  that  could  carry  on  his 
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business.  But  that,  if  unfortunately  Mr.  Pitt  should 
die,  it  might  be  prudent  for  them  to  advise  his 
Majesty  to  form  a new  Administration  altogether  ; 
and  admitted  that  in  this  event  the  King  could  do  no 
better  than  to  send  for  Lord  Grenville,  and  put  the 
arrangement  into  his  hands.  With  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose I had  had  repeated  conversations  before.  He 
agreed  with  me  most  entirely  on  every  point  bearing 
on  our  present  situation ; but  he  found  it  quite  im- 
possible to  get  the  cabinet  to  discuss  the  consideration 
of  the  propriety  of  Ministers  resigning  or  continuing 
in  office ; Lord  Hawkesbury  in  particular  insisting 
upon  it,  that  that  was  not  a point  on  which  a cabinet 
could  be  summoned.  On  learning  that  from  his  Grace, 
I suggested  to  him  that  he  might  bring  on  the  discus- 
sions incidentally  when  the  cabinet  should  meet  on  any 
other  matters, — which  he  tried  to  do,  but  without 
success.  Nothing  could  more  plainly  mark  the  dis- 
inclination of  a part  of  the  Administration  to  quit 
their  offices.  Those  who  were  evidently  desirous  of 
some  arrangement  that  would  give  them  a chance 
of  retaining  them,  were  Lord  Hawkesbury,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  Lord  Chatham,  and  Lord  Camden,  influenced 
altogether  by  considerations  for  Lord  Castlereagh. — 
Lord  Mulgrave  is  desirous  of  retaining  office  till  after 
the  discussion  of  the  late  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  will  on  no  account  remain  longer,  or  form 
a part  of  an  Administration  without  Mr.  Pitt.  Of 
Lord  Westmoreland  nobody  knows  anything,  nor  has 
he  so  much  as  made  a single  inquiry  after  Mr.  Pitt. 

- The  Chancellor,  from  the  recent  severe  misfortune 
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of  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son  (a  most  amiable  and  re- 
spectable young  man)  has  been  shut  out  from  all 
intercourse ; but  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  his 
disposition  to  make  up  a Government  without  revert- 
ing to  Mr.  Fox  or  Lord  Grenville.  Lord  Barham’s 
very  advanced  age  will  make  him,  to  a certain  degree 
at  least,  indifferent  about  what  is  to  be  done  relative 
to  a new  arrangement,  though  he  has  most  unques- 
tionably conducted  the  Admiralty  with  as  much 
industry,  ability,  and  success  as  any  one  of  his 
predecessors  without  exception.  The  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose is  decided  for  retiring,  in  the  hope  the  King 
would  call  into  his  service  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr. 
Fox.  Lord  Harrowby  is  abroad  ; but  I am  persuaded, 
if  he  was  on  the  spot,  his  sentiments  would  completely 
coincide  with  his  Grace’s.  On  the  whole,  however, 
my  conviction  is  that,  in  the  afflicting  event  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  too 
certain ! ! the  present  Ministers  who  are  desirous  of 
remaining  in  office  will  not  be  able  to  form  a Govern- 
ment that  would  stand  three  months.  They  can 
strengthen  themselves  only  by  Lord  Sidmouth’s  friends; 
the  worst  of  all  resources  in  every  respect. 

These  notes  are  written,  with  an  aching  heart 
and  anxious  mind  ! I have  lived  now  a little  more 
than  two-and-t.wenty  years  (I  do  not  include  the 
first  eighteen  months  of  our  acquaintance)  in  habits  of 
the  closest  intimacy  and  most  confidential  friendship 
with  Mr.  Pitt ; hardly  ever  clouded,  never  inter- 
rupted. In  addition  to  the  feelings  naturally  incited 
thereby,  I foresee  consequences  likely  to  be  deeply 
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hurtful,  if  not  ruinous,  to  the  public  interest  by  his 
loss.  Any  further  reflections  on  this  subject  will  be 
unnecessary  to  my  son  when  he  reads  these  notes 
hereafter,  as  he  is  a w itness  to  my  feelings.  To  others, 
into  whose  hands  they  may  subsequently  fall,  they 
would  be  comparatively  indifferent. 

Monday,  January  20///. — I got  to  Putney  soon  after 
daylight,  and  learned  from  Mr.  James  Stanhope,  that 
Mr.Pitt  had  fainted  the  evening  before, or  had  fallen  into 
something  like  a fit.  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  soon  after 
came  to  me,  and  confirmed  that,  adding  that  the 
symptom  was  an  unpleasant  one,  and  that  a repetition 
of  it  would  be  highly  alarming.  Me  had  given  Mr. 
Pitt  two  large  glasses  of  Madeira.1 

Tuesday,  January  2 1.?/. — On  going  early  this  forenoon 
to  Mr.  Pitt’s,  I found  the  three  physicians  in  better 
spirits.  Mr.  Pitt  showed  some  disposition  to  take  food 
(which  he  had  not  done  for  several  days),  and  last 
night  Sir  Walter  had  given  him  his  choice,  whether  he 
would  have  an  egg  or  some  bread  jelly  ; he  determined 
for  the  former,  and  then  asked  for  a second,  which  he 
ate  with  appetite.  On  pressing  Sir  Walter,  however, 
to  explain  to  me  what  he  really  thought  of  the  state 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  said,  he  did  not  think  him  in  so  promis- 
ing a way  as  he  was  in  on  Sunday  1 before  he  fainted. 

1 In  this  situation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  I was  extremely  desirous  that  the 
usual  public  dinner  at  his  house  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, should  1)0  put  off,  in  which  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Bourne,  and 
Mr.  Huskisson  concurred  ; but  we  were  overruled  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  it  took  place. 

‘ In  the  afternoon,  when  the  three  physicians  met.  they  thought 
very  ill  of  his  case  ; the  account  they  desired  might  be  sent  to  the  King, 
was,  that  the  symptoms  teere  unpromising  and  his  situation  hazardous. 
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On  returning  to  town,  therefore,  I said  to  two  or  three 
confidential  friends,  that  I was  convinced  the  misfor- 
tune we  were  dreading  was  very  fast  approaching. 

Wednesday,  January  22 d.  — On  my  arrival  at 
Putney  Heath  this  morning,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  were  going  in  to  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  Bishop  came  down  to  me,  however,  and  took  me 
into  his  own  room ; where  he  begged  me  to  wait  till  he 
could  speak  to  me  at  more  leisure.  When  he  came, 
he  confirmed  the  account  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  dangerous 
state.  What  followed  leads  me  here  to  observe,  that 
from  my  seeing  him  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the 
1 5th  (from  which  time  no  one  had  access  to  him 
except  the  Bishop  and  the  physicians),  he  had  lain  on 
the  sofa  or  in  bed  without  hardly  opening  his  mouth, 
except  to  answer  questions  put  to  him  by  the  physi- 
cians, nor  did  he  attempt  to  read  a line ; but  such 
a mind  as  his  must  have  been  occupied  with  some- 
thing; about  what  that  was,  however,  no  conjecture 
could  be  formed.  The  Bishop  did  not  venture  to 
call  his  attention  to  religious  duties,  lest  he  should 
do  harm  by  agitating  his  mind  ; the  physicians  having 
strictly  directed  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  incur 
a risk  of  that. 

I now  resume  the  diary : — After  the  Bishop  was 
told  by  Sir  Walter  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  death  was  inevi- 
table, he  proposed  to  him  to  administer  the  Sacrament 
to  him,  which  Mr.  Pitt  said  he  had  not  strength  to  go 
through.  The  Bishop  then  desired  to  pray  with  him, 
— whereupon,  he  asked  Sir  Walter,  “ how  long  he 
thought  he  might  hold  out?”  who  answered,  “ he 
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could  not  say  that  he  might  not  recover.”  Mr.  Pitt, 
apparently  regardless  of  that,  turned  on  his  bed  to- 
wards the  Bishop  and  said,  “ he  had  (as  he  feared 
was  the  case  with  many  others)  neglected  prayer  too 
much  to  allow  him  to  hope  it  could  be  very  efficacious 
now.”  He,  however,  joined  the  Bishop  in  prayer,  with 
his  hands  clasped  with  much  earnestness.1  After  that 
was  over,  the  Bishop  observed  to  him,  that,  although 
he  had  nothing  to  bequeath,  his  papers  were  of  impor- 
tance, and  he  might  probably  wish  to  give  some  direc- 
tions about  them ; which  induced  him  to  desire  the 
Bishop  would  put  in  writing  what  he  should  express  to 
hirn.  Proceeding  then  to  dictate : first, — that  he  was 
indebted  to  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  one  thousand  guineas, 
for  his  attendance  on  him  from  the  month  of  October 
last,  which  he  signed ; he  then  stated,  that  in  the  year 
1801,  he  had  borrowed  the  sum  of  12,000/.,  through 
the  medium  of  Lord  Camden,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Lord  Carrington,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith,  which  he  was  anxiously  desirous  should  be  paid 
with  interest.  He  then  directed  that  the  examination 
and  care  of  his  papers  should  be  entrusted  to  Lord 
Chatham  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln ; — that  his  servants 
should  have  double  wages ; and,  lastly,  he  expressed 
a hope  that  pensions  might  be  granted  of  1,000/.  or 
1,200/.  a-year,  to  each  of  his  nieces,  the  daughters  of 
Earl  Stanhope;  and  1,000/.  each  to  their  younger 
brothers,1  Charles  and  James;  which  he  did  not  know 

1 See  further  on  this  interesting  subject,  what  the  Bishop  men- 
tioned to  me  in  quiet  conversations  at  Buckden. 

* They  are  not  the  children  of  his  late  sister,  but  the  sons  of  the 
present  Countess  Stanhope. 
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that  he  had  earned,  but  he  hoped  his  wish  might  be 
acquiesced  in.  This  paper  was  subscribed  by  Mr. 
Pitt  in  three  places  in  the  whole,  his  signature  vary- 
ing very  little  from  the  manner  in  which  he  signed 
his  name  when  in  health.  When  the  Bishop  showed 
me  this  paper,  with  the  ink  hardly  dry,  it  struck  me 
with  astonishment,  and  filled  me  wdth  grief  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  a fixed  opinion  that  Lord  Carrington 
was  one  of  the  six  who  raised  the  money  for  him  in 
1801,  instead  of  me.  The  measure  was  concerted  at 
that  time  by  Lord  Camden,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
myself ; and  in  the  final  arrangement  the  names  were 
as  above,  with  mine  instead  of  Lord  Carrington’s; 
but  Mr.  Pitt  had  most  unquestionably  been  led  some- 
how to  believe  I had  withdrawn  myself  from  the 
loan,  and  under  that  impression,  unfortunately  for  my 
feelings,  he  must  have  continued  to  his  death.  After 
the  arrangement  was  completed,  and  the  money  was 
raised,  the  communication  with  Mr.  Pitt  was  left  with 
Mr.  Long;  from  which  quarter  the  misconception 
must  have  arisen. 

After  a most  distressing  scene  with  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  and  her  brothers  Charles  and  James,  1 
returned  to  town.  No  intelligence  was  brought  to  me 
during  the  afternoon  or  evening ; but  about  half-an- 
hour  after  midnight,  Miss  Jennings  and  my  son  came 
to  me  with  a letter  from  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  to  the 
former,  telling  her  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  situation  was  per- 
fectly hopeless ! However  the  late  accounts  had 
prepared  me  to  expect  this,  the  shock  convulsed  me 
strongly,  and  in  half-an-hour  I felt  the  gout  in  my  foot. 
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with  which  I have  never  been  troubled  a week  in  my 
life. 

Thursday,  January  2'id. — I passed  a completely  sleep- 
less night.  I received  a note  about  seven  in  the  morning 
from  Mr.  James  Stanhope,  and  afterwards  one  from  the 
Bishop,  to  tell  me  that  my  most  inestimable  friend 
quitted  this  world  soon  after  four  o’clock.  He  saw  no 
one  after  the  Bishop  had  taken  notes  of  his  last  desires, 
but  Lady  Hester,  who  went  to  his  bed-side  in  the 
evening.  He  at  first  did  not  know  her,  but  afterwards 
he  did  and  blessed  her : nor  did  he  utter  another 
word,  except  that  about  half-an-hour  before  he  breathed 
his  last ; the  servant  heard  him  say,  “ My  country ! 
oh,  my  country  ! ” 

Mr.  Pitt  attempted  to  write  himself  before  he  dic- 
tated to  the  Bishop;  but  it  was  not  at  all  legible, 
though  his  name  was  signed  very  nearly  in  his  usual 
manner. 

Intending  these  notes  merely  as  memoranda  of  oc- 
currences, it  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  to  express 
the  agony  of  my  mind  on  the  incalculable  loss  I have 
sustained;  severe  and  irreparable  as  it  is,  and  deeply 
as  it  will  be  felt  by  me  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life, 
I bow  with  resiynation  to  the  Power  that  has  inflicted 
it : that  which  I have  exhorted  others  to  I will  practise. 
The  event,  however,  will  strongly  put  to  the  test  this 
resolution,  but  I trust  it  will  not  overcome  it.  This 
afflicting  stroke  follows  close  on  the  loss  of  Lord  Nelson, 
for  whom  I had  also  a cordial  love  and  affection ; and 
it  leads  me  to  reflect  on  the  uncommon  similarity  of 
their  characters  : — gentleness  of  mind  ; sweetness  of 
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disposition,  accompanied  by  the  most  determined 
resolution ; quickness  of  conception,  and  promptitude 
in  decision ; ardent  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their  country, 
rendering  it  most  signal  and  important  services ; wis- 
dom in  concerting  plans,  and  firmness  in  executing 
them,  undismayed  by  any  hazards  or  the  severest 
responsibility.  In  all  these  they  resembled  each  other 
with  a degree  of  exactness  not  to  be  conceived  by  any 
one  who  did  not  know  them  as  intimately  and  as 
entirely  as  I did.  They  differed  only  in  one  having 
been  educated  as  highly  as  a man  could  be,  and  the 
other  in  having  been  deprived  of  that  advantage  by 
being  sent  early  to  sea.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
I can  say  with  the  sincerest  truth,  that  in  an  inter- 
course almost  uninterrupted  during  more  than  twenty 
years,  I never  saw  him  once  out  of  temper,  nor  did 
ever  one  unpleasant  sentence  pass  between  us ; of  which 
I verily  believe  there  have  been  few,  very  few,  so 
remarkable  instances,  where  two  persons  have  had  the 
same  constant  intercourse  on  public  affairs  (in  times 
too  of  the  most  trying  difficulties  respecting  finances, 
internal  government,  and  foreign  politics)  without  the 
slightest  disagreement  having  occurred,  or  a harsh  or 
even,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a hasty  word  used. 
These  two  great  men  died,  as  they  lived,  for  their  coun- 
try. Mr.  Pitt  sacrificed  his  life  in  its  service  as  much 
as  Lord  Nelson  did.  I foresaw  what  he  would  have 
to  encounter  when  he  undertook  the  Government  in 
1804 ; that  the  whole  weight  of  it  falling,  as  it  inevita- 
bly would  do,  upon  him,  would  be  too  much  for  his 
health  and  strength  to  stand.  He  bore  up,  however. 
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under  all  the  incredible  fatigue  that  he  underwent  in  the 
conduct  of  his  own  department,  and  of  the  War  and 
Foreign  departments,  occasionally  assisting  in  those  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Admiralty, beyond  my 
utmost  hopes ; and  although  he  was  sometimes  indis- 
posed (seldom  indeed  for  a long  interval,  without  taking 
cordial  medicines),  he  was,  when  at  Cuflhells  in  Septem- 
ber last,  and  when  I left  him  at  Weymouth  in  the  same 
month,  apparently  as  well,  or  nearly  so,  as  I ever  saw 
him.  And  from  all  l heard  there  was  no  failure  in  his 
health  till  the  beginning  of  December;  when,  more 
from  precaution  than  from  any  other  cause,  he  was 
advised  to  go  to  Bath,1  some  symptom  of  the  gout 
having  appeared.  The  waters  there  almost  immediately 
threw  the  gout  into  his  right  foot,  and  soon  after  into 
the  left ; but  on  receiving  the  account  of  the  armistice, 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  gout  quitted  the  ex- 
tremities, and  he  fell  into  a debility  which  continually 
increased  till  it  deprived  the  world  of  the  man  who 
appeared  to  have  been  born  to  save  it.  The  physicians 
were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  died  merely  from  a 
decay,  and  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  any  of  the 
vital  parts. 

To  return  to  the  similarity  of  character  between  the 
two  eminent  men  of  whom  the  nation  has  recently  been 
deprived  : I am  desirous  of  observing  that  they  carried 
the  principle  of  disinterestedness  to  the  utmost  extent, 
with  the  liveliest  disposition  to  reward  merit  wherever 
they  found  it.  In  short,  I can  say  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  arising  from  a thorough  knowledge  of  both, 
1 He  went  on  tho  7th  of  December. 
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that  there  never  existed  in  this  or  any  other  country 
greater  men  than  themselves  in  their  different  lines. 
Their  perception  on  subjects  on  which  they  bestowed 
their  attention,  and  on  which  they  had  occasion  to  state 
opinions,  appeared  like  intuition.  Anxious,  in  the  ex- 
tremest  degree,  about  the  payment  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  debts, 
I wrote  to  the  King,  requesting  I might  be  at  liberty  to 
mention  his  Majesty’s  gracious  proposal  in  1801,  as  to 
putting  money  into  my  hands  for  that  purpose ; con- 
ceiving that  it  would  reflect  great  honour  on  his  memory 
that  he  declined  the  offer,  and  that  it  might  be  very 
useful  now,  whether  application  should  be  made  to 
Parliament,  or  we  should  have  recourse  to  a sub- 
scription. 

The  Cabinet  this  day  communicated  to  the  King 
their  unanimous  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
by  any  acquisition  to  the  present  Government,  to  form 
an  Administration  that  could  have  a prospect  of  carry- 
ing on  the  public  business  in  the  present  crisis ; and, 
therefore,  recommended  to  his  Majesty,  most  earnestly, 
to  send  for  Lord  Grenville,  in  order  to  take  his  advice 
about  forming  a new  one  In  the  evening,  Lord 
Hawkesbury  said  the  King  had  received  the  communi- 
cation with  perfect  temper  and  coolness ; that  his 
Majesty  saw  the  necessity  for  following  the  advice 
offered  to  him,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  admit 
of  such  an  Administration  as  should  be  recommended 
to  him,  without  any  exclusion.1  The  promptitude  with 
which  that  determination  is  taken  may,  I think,  lead 
to  a suspicion  in  some  minds  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  not 

1 This  was  not  expressed  decidedly  till  the  following  day. 
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made  all  the  exertions  he  stated  to  his  friends  he  had 
done,  for  prevailing  with  the  King  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  to 
his  councils ; the  certainty  of  which,  however,  is  as  clear 
to  me  as  my  own  existence. 

Friday,  January  24th. — Lord  Hawkesbury  came  to 
me,  by  the  King’s  command,  to  talk  with  me  on  the 
subject  of  my  letter  of  yesterday,  and  to  express  his 
Majesty’s  disposition  to  do  respecting  it  what  I and 
the  other  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt  might  think  right ; from 
whence  an  explanation  followed,  by  which  I learned 
his  Majesty  understood  me  to  have  submitted  to  his 
Majesty’s  consideration  the  propriety  of  his  now  paying 
Mr.  Pitt’s  debts.  On  referring  to  the  letter  I answered 
his  Lordship  I had  no  such  meaning.  I found  the  mis- 
conception had  arisen  from  my  requesting  that  I might 
mention  the  former  proposal  instead  of  disclose  it.  Not 
choosing  to  trust  the  explanation  altogether  to  his 
Lordship,  I wrote  an  explanatory  letter  to  his  Majesty 
to  free  myself  from  the  presumption  of  offering  an 
opinion  to  his  Majesty  on  a matter  of  so  much  delicacy. 
Unfortunately,  my  first  letter  was  delivered  to  the 
King  at  the  Queen’s  House,  when  Colonel  Taylor 
(who  reads  all  papers  to  his  Majesty)  was  not  there, 
he  having  remained  at  Windsor. 

I received  no  answer  to  either  of  these  letters. 

During  these  three  days  I have  seen  various  friends 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  two  or  three  leading  men  in  the  City 
who  highly  respected  him,  on  the  subject  of  his  debts. 
Mr.  Smyth,  of  Heath,  thought  a proposal  for  paying 
them  would  be  very  readily  and  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.Wilberforce  decided 
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against  that,  under  a persuasion  that  the  amount 
could  be  raised  amongst  his  private  friends.  Wishing 
to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the  Opposition  on  the  sub- 
ject, I begged  Lord  Glastonbury  to  sound  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville  upon  it;  whose  answer  was  discouraging 
as  to  an  application  to  Parliament.  Mr.  Bankes 
decidedly  against  that  course.  Lord  Carrington  un- 
willing even  to  talk  about  it,  and  said  he  was  going 
to  Wycombe.  Mr.  Angerstein  and  Sir  Robert  Buxton 
in  the  City,  eager  for  success  by  subscription.  Mr. 
Thornton  and  Mr.  Manning  there,  cool,  and  for  be- 
ginning with  100/.  each.  The  two  former  had  proposed 
1,000/.,  and  said  they  were  sure  some  others  in  the 
City  would  give  as  much.  At  this  end  of  the  town  I 
found  few  very  eager;  Lord  Camden  not  so;  Lord 
Lowther  absent.  The  Duke  of  Montrose  thought 
jteople  lived  in  general  so  entirely  up  to  their  income, 
some  beyond  it,  that  few  would  give  liberally,  and  dis- 
couraged the  idea  of  subscription.  On  the  whole,  the 
prospect  of  raising  the  necessary  sum  in  that  way  is 
certainly  unpromising.  On  Friday,  Mr.  Lascelles, 
member  for  Yorkshire,  gave  a notice  in  the  House 
that  he  should  on  Monday  move  for  a mark  of  public 
respect  being  shown  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt ; in- 
tending to  propose  a public  funeral.  After  which, 
Mr.  Fox  intimated  to  him,  privately,  that  if  he  should 
do  so,  he  would  oppose  it ; but  that  he  would  inter- 
pose no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a monument  and  the 
payment  of  debts.  On  Sunday,  there  was  a meeting  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  friends  to  consider  of  what  course  should  be 
followed  in  the  business  next  day,  which  was  held  at 
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Mr.  LasceUes’  house.  Himself  and  his  elder  brother. 
Lord  Euston,  Lord  Bruce,  Mr.  Smyth,  of  Heath  ; Mr. 
Steele,  Mr.  Morton  Pitt,  Mr.  Blackburne,  Mr.  Bootle, 
myself,  ray  eldest  son,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Bourne,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  Mr.  Gunning,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Manning, 
Mr.  Richard  Ryder,  and  some  others  were  present.  It 
was  agreed  to  adopt,  at  ray  instance,  the  resolution  for 
an  address  for  a public  funeral  and  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  the  same  words  as  in  Lord  Chat- 
ham’s case  in  1778.  I was  led  thereto  not  from  liking 
those  words  so  well  as  others  proposed  by  Mr.  Smyth, 
of  Heath  (probably  written  by  his  son),  but  under  an 
impression  that  by  taking  the  specific  words  we  find 
in  the  Journal,  we  shall  have  less  resistance  than  if  we 
suggest  any  new  ones ; because  it  cannot  be  imputed 
to  us  that  we  have  invented  anything  to  press  the 
individuals  in  Opposition  who  invariably  differed  from 
Mr.  Pitt  in  his  politics  and  in  the  whole  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary conduct. 

The  subject  of  the  debts  w as  then  discussed.  Lord 
Euston  was  for  submitting  to  Parliament  to  pay  them. 
Mr.  Canning  concurred  in  that,  and  thought  it  might 
be  proposed  to  grant  100,000/.  to  trustees,  one-half 
of  which  might  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  debts, 
and  the  other  be  divided  amongst  those  relatives  wdio 
in  his  life  were  dependent  in  any  degree  on  him.  That 
was,  however,  very  generally  thought  inadmissible. 
I then  stated  the  discouragement  I had  met  with 
respecting  a Parliamentarynpplieation, which  influenced 
the  meeting  to  give  up  that  intention ; but  as  Mr. 
Pitt,  within  three  days  of  his  death,  had  expressed 
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to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  an  earnest  wish  that  the  three 
Ladies  Stanhope,  one  married  to  Mr.  Taylor,  another 
married  to  Mr.  Tekell,  the  third,  Lady  Hester,  un- 
married, should  be  secured  in  an  income  of  1,500/.  or 
1,000/.  a year  each ; and  Mr.  Charles  and  Mr.  James 
Stanhope  of  1,000/.  a year  each,  which,  as  already 
stated,  was  taken  down  in  writing  by  the  Bishop,  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Pitt, — it  was  agreed  by  the  gentlemen 
present,  unanimously,  that  Lord  Hawkesbury,  should  be 
requested  to  carry  to  the  King  the  following  warrants  : 
— 1,200/.  a year  for  Lady  Hester,  under  which  she 
will  not  receive  900/.  net ; the  same  for  each  of  her  two 
sisters,  contingent  on  the  death  of  their  husbands;  and 
500/.  each  for  the  two  brothers ; and  it  was  agreed  to 
meet  again  the  following  day  (Monday)  to  receive  his 
Lordship’s  answer:  that  in  the  event  of  his  finding 
himself  under  a difficulty  in  proposing  such  warrants  to 
his  Majesty,  some  measure  may  be  taken  in  the  House 
for  carrying  into  effect  that  part  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  will,  or 
rather  dying  request. 

Mr.  Bourne  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  two  secretaries 
of  the  Treasury,  were  deputed  to  wait  on  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  who  immediately  agreed  to  carry  the 
warrants  to  the  King  the  next  day. 

Monday,  January  21th. — The  same  gentlemen  nearly 
as  yesterday  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Lascelles ; and 
Lord  Hawkesbury ’s  consent  having  been  communi- 
cated to  them,  it  was  agreed  that  no  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  matter  iu  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Lascelles  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
a public  funeral  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  Marquis  of 
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Titchfield  seconded  him.  The  motion  was  resisted  by 
Mr.  Windham  and  his  personal  friends  (from  whence 
the  difficulty  certainly  arose),  supported  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  the  old  Opposition.  Lord  Grenville  did  all  he 
could  to  prevent  any  objection  being  made  to  it ; Lord 
Temple,  therefore,  supported  the  motion,  but  Mr. 
Thomas  Grenville  did  not  attend,  and  I believe  Sir 
Wm.  Young  went  away.  Lord  Morpeth  and  Lord 
Stafford’s  friends  voted  with  us,  and  I think  every 
member  present  not  immediately  connected  with  Mr. 
Fox’s  party.  The  division  was  25S  to  89.  After  that 
was  over,  Sir  Robert  Buxton,  sitting  behind  me, 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  I would  allow  him  to 
give  a notice  of  his  intention  to  submit,  on  some  future 
day,  a motion  for  the  payment  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  debts ; 
but  I entreated  him  to  take  four-and-twenty  hours  at 
least  to  consider  of  it ; when,  greatly  to  my  surprise, 
Mr.  Cartwright  rose,  and  gave  notice  that  on  this  day 
se’nuight  he  should  propose  such  a motion. 

Lord  Grenville  saw  his  Majesty  to-day.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  interview  was  a short  one,  and 
that  no  particulars  were  entered  into  on  either  side. 
His  Lordship  requested  he  might  attend  his  Majesty 
again  on  Thursday,  to  submit  then  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  form  a new  Administration. 

Friday,  31«/. — Lord  Grenville  waited  on  the  King, 
with  the  list  of  the  new  Cabinet,  in  which  there  was  a 
provision  that  the  Duke  of  York  shall  remain  Cora- 
mander-in-Chief,  but  assisted  by  a military  council. 
His  Majesty  put  the  paper  in  his  pocket,  but  desired 
two  days  to  consider  of  the  arrangement,  asking, 
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however,  whether  the  proposal  respecting  the  military 
council  would  be  insisted  on ; to  which,  on  that  being 
twice  repeated,  Lord  Grenville  answered  that  he  was 
only  instructed  to  submit  it  to  his  Majesty.  The  King 
then  asked  if  Lord  Eldon  had  been  requested  to  retain 
the  Great  Seal  ? to  which  Lord  Grenville  answered,  No ; 
and  whether  it  had  been  proposed  to  Sir  Wm.  Grant? 
to  which  his  Lordship  answered  also  in  the  negative. 

Saturday,  February  Is/. — The  friends  of  Mr. Fox  and 
Lord  Grenville  circulated  industriously  that  the  King 
would  not  consent  to  the  Duke  of  York  being  fettered 
by  a council,  and  that  the  formation  of  a Government 
was  completely  abroad ; perfectly  well  knowing  that 
what  they  should  insist  upon  must  ultimately  be 
acquiesced  in. 

Sunday,  February  2 d. — A meeting  was  held  in  the 
evening  at  Lord  Camden’s,  in  Arlington  Street,  to 
consider  whether  the  paper  before  alluded  to,  dictated 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
subscribed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  day  before  he  died,  con- 
taining his  latest  request  about  a provision  for  the 
Stanhopes,  and  the  payment  of  his  debts,  especially 
the  money  borrowed  of  friends  in  1801,  should  be 
proved  as  a will.  There  were  present,  Lord  Camden, 
Lord  Bathurst,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Long,  with 
Mr.  Perceval,  the  late  Attorney-General,  Sir  William 
Grant,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Sir  John  Nicholl,  the 
King’s  Advocate ; when  it  was  decided  the  paper 
should  be  proved  as  a testamentary  one.  When  that 
point  was  settled,  it  was  considered  whether  the 
money  lent  in  1801  by  private  friends  should  be 
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claimed,  on  which  subject  Mr.  Steele  was  sent  for ; 
and  it  tvas  agreed  that  those  sums  should  not  be 
claimed,  nor  included  in  the  list  of  debts  for  which 
application  is  to  be  made  to  Parliament ; the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  dissenting  from  that  as  unreasonable,  and 
contravening  Mr.  Pitt’s  last  and  dying  request.  Mr. 
Long  undertook  for  the  approbation  of  the  persons 
absent,  who  were  interested.  Those  present  were,  Lord 
Camden,  Lord  Bathurst,  Mr.  Steele,  1000/.  each,  and 
himself  500/.  1,  tvlio  was  on  the  spot,  and  with  whom 
and  Lord  Camden  the  measure  of  that  loan  originated, 
and  who  advanced  1000/.,  was  not  thought  of  by  those 
present,  nor  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  who  contributed 
1000/.,1  nor,  I believe,  Lord  Carrington.  A conduct 
at  which  I feel  a proper  resentment  (by  which  I do 
not  mean  anger),  and  advice  for  which  a proper  con- 
tempt ; the  present  inclination  of  my  mind  being  to 
act  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 

1 I hare  since  heard  that  the  Duke  was  not  one  of  the  contributors, 


who  were  os  follows  : — 

Lord  Camden 

. £1,000 

Lord  Bathurst 

. 1,000 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 



. 1,000 

Lord  Carrington 

1,000 

Mr.  Steele 

. 1,000 

Mr.  Rose 

. 1,000 

From  Scotland: — 

Duke  of  Buccleugh  . . 

. . £1,000 1 

Duke  of  Gordon  . . . 

. . 1,000 

4,000 

Lord  Melville  .... 

. . 1,000 

Chief  Baron  .... 

. 1,000  J 

W ilberforce,  J oseph  Smith,  and  Mr.  Long,  £500  each  1 ,500 

1.500 

There  was  a further  sum  of  .£200,  from  I know  not  who. 
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Monday,  February  3 d. — Lord  Grenville  saw  the 
King  again,  when  his  Majesty  acquiesced  in  the 
arrangement  proposed ; and  the  new  administration 
was  settled  accordingly.  The  instant  I heard  that,  I 
sent  a letter  to  Lord  Grenville,  which  I wrote  the  day 
after  Mr.  Pitt  died  (waiting  only  to  fill  up  the  blanks 
of  date  and  address),  desiring  his  Lordship  would  lay 
before  the  King  my  humble  request  to  be  allowed  to 
retire  from  the  situation  of  Joint  Paymaster-General, 
and  that  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  name  a suc- 
cessor for  me  as  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  for 
Trade;  adding,  that  I should  consider  it  as  an  act 
of  personal  kindness  to  me,  if  he  would  at  the  same 
time  state  to  his  Majesty  that  I should  carry  into 
retirement  the  warmest  sentiments  of  gratitude,  duty, 
and  affection.  • 

I omit  the  other  arrangements  till  they  shall  be  all 
completed,  in  order  to  state  them  in  one  view ; ob- 
serving merely  that  it  is  understood  they  are  likely  to 
include  only  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Grenville, 
and  Lord  Sidmouth. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Cartwright  made  his  motion 
for  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  advance  the  sum  of  40,000/.  for  the  payment  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  debts,  entering  into  no  particulars  what- 
ever. He  was  seconded,  in  the  same  manner,  by 
Mr.  Bootle,  which  brought  on  a debate,  in  wliich  very 
little  difference  of  opinion  prevailed.  The  proposal  met 
with  a very  geueral  concurrence.  Mr.  O’Hara,  Lord 
Folkestone,  and  Mr.  Win.  Smith,  member  for  Norwich, 
expressed  disapprobation,  but  did  not  give  a negative. 
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I asked  Mr.  Cartwright  if  in  making  the  proposal  he 
considered  the  money  lent  in  1S01  as  waived;  to 
which  he  answered,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that 
he  certainly  did  not ; that  he  purposely  avoided  saying 
anything  about  it,  in  order  to  leave  it  open  to  the 
parties  to  do  as  they  might  think  proper ; in  which 
Mr.  Bootle  concurred. 

After  the  resolution  respecting  Mr.  Pitt’s  debts 
was  agreed  to,  Mr.  Fox  gave  notice  that  he  should 
to-morrow  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  remove 
doubts  respecting  the  First  Lord  or  other  member  of 
the  Board  of  Treasury  holding  the  Auditorship  of  the 
Exchequer.  I would  have  suggested  to  him  the  utter 
impossibility  of  such  a bill  passing  in  the  shape  pro- 
posed ; but  there  being  no  question  before  the  House, 
the  Speaker  would  not  allow  me  to  say  anything. 

Tuesday,  February  4 Hi. — Mr.  Fox  named  his  bill, 
on  w hich  I felt  myself  compelled  to  state  to  the  House 
that  the  measure  proposed  was  a partial  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  8th  and  9th  Wm.  III.,  and  would  most  mate- 
rially affect  the  business  of  the  Exchequer,  by  remov- 
ing not  only  a legal,  but  a practical  check ; and  that, 
if  the  bill  should  pass,  the  title  must  be  changed  to 
“ a Bill  for  altering  the  ancient  course  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  taking  away  a check  important  to  the 
security  of  the  public  money.”  The  Attorney-General 
supported  me ; and  Mr.  Fox  agreed  to  alter  the  Bill. 
I told  Mr.  Charles  Wynne,  therefore,  on  passing 
him,  that  if  he  would  let  me  see  the  bill  before  the 
House  should  meet  to-morrow,  I would  suggest  the 
necessary  alterations. 

Wednesday,  February  hth. — Mr.  Charles  Wynne 
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accordingly  came  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I went 
through  the  bill,  making  such  alterations  as  removed 
all  my  objections,  by  enabling  Lord  Grenville  to  sub- 
stitute another  person  who  should  perform  all  the 
functions  of  auditor,  with  the  same  responsibility  as 
himself,  and  to  hold  the  office  so  long  as  Lord 
Grenville  should  be  a commissioner  of  the  Treasury ; 
with  which  alterations  the  bill  passed  without  diffi- 
culty. Mr.  Wynne  was  the  bearer  of  a very  civil 
and  kind  letter  from  Lord  Grenville,  in  consequence 
of  my  proffered  assistance,  and  of  my  having,  in  the 
course  of  my  speech,  said  I did  not  wish  to  obstruct 
his  holding  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
in  which  situation  I had  rather  see  him  than  any 
other  man  in  the  kingdom. 

Friday,  February  1th. — An  answer  from  Lord 
Grenville  to  my  letter  of  resignation,  in  which  he 
says  he  could  not  regularly  answer  it  sooner;  and 
adds,  “ It  is  a matter  of  very  sincere  regret  that  the 
course  which  circumstances  have  taken  should  lead  to 
his  being  the  channel  of  a resignation,  on  my  part,  of 
the  office  which  I held  under  the  Administration  of  a 
friend  whom  he  shall  ever  revere  and  lament.  That  it 

is,  however,  useless  to  dwell  on  these  sentiments ; ” and 
then  proceeds  to  expressions  of  regard  and  esteem  in 
a style  of  feeling  and  cordiality. 

Sunday,  February  9th. — An  interview  with  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  at  his  instance.  In  the  course  of 

it,  he  told  me  that  he  had  learned  from  Lord  Camden, 
Lord  Castlercagh,  and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  line 
that  was  thought  best  for  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends  to  take  at 
present — viz  , to  keep  together  in  one  compact  body  ; 
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to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  Administration,  but  not 
to  oppose,  unless  any  measures  should  be  taken  sub- 
versive of  any  of  those  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt ; to  hold 
themselves  ready  at  any  time  to  aid  Lord  Grenville  in 
the  event  of  Mr.  Fox  attempting  to  force  upon  him 
any  proceeding  hostile  to  constitutional  principles,  or 
that  would  press  unfitly  upon  the  King ; and,  in 
general,  to  hold  a temperate  language,  and  to  act 
accordingly.  In  conclusion,  his  Grace  assured  me 
that  Lord  Hawkcsbury  and  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
completely  given  up  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  would  con- 
cur with  Mr.  Pitt’s  oilier  friends  in  looking  exclu- 
sively to  Lord  Grenville ; in  confirmation  of  all  which, 
and  to  point  out  clearly  the  line  to  be  pursued,  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  written  a letter  to  Lord  Camden,  to 
be  shown  to  every  one  who  it  might  be  thought  right 
to  enter  on  any  explanation  with,  containing  in  sub- 
stance what  his  Grace  had  now  said  to  me.  I heard 
the  Duke  patiently,  and  then  answered  that,  for  my- 
self, standing  now  as  unconnected  as  any  human  being 
can,  1 had  one  rule  to  guide  me,  which  I should 
follow  as  nearly  as  I could,  without  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  others : to  do  as  nearly  as  I could  what 
Mr.  Pitt  would  have  wished  if  he  had  been  in  life,  and 
disabled  from  further  interference  in  public  matters. 
That  the  line  suggested  by  his  Grace  very  much  coin- 
cided with  my  own  opinions ; that  I had,  indeed, 
expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  my  satisfaction 
at  Lord  Grenville’s  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury ; that  the  dispositions  professed  by  the  two 
Lords  towards  him  was  natural,  as  they  could  not 
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otherwise  hope  for  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
friends,  and  they  were  cast  off  by  Lord  Sidmouth. 
That,  however,  I thought  them  very  improper  persons 
to  give  the  tone  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends,  considering  the 
vacillation  of  their  politics ; that  the  mummery  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  writing  to  Lord  Camden,  with 
whom  he  was  completely  identified,  in  order  to  that 
letter  to  be  shown,  was  offensive  and  disgusting ; and 
that  their  Lordships  had  better  remain  quiet  for  a 
while,  at  least,  as  those  whom  it  was  intended  should 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  trick  would  see  through  it 
too  clearly  to  allow  themselves  to  be  made  stepping- 
stones  for  their  Lordships  to  mount  into  power  by : 
concluding  that  those  who  deserted  Mr.  Pitt  on  his 
first  and  widest  difference  from  Lord  Sidmouth,  could 
not  now  be  admitted  to  be  the  persons  who  should 
derive  all  the  consequence  that  can  be  obtained 
through  Mr.  Pitt’s  firmest  and  most  valuable  ad- 
herents. His  Grace  having  also,  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  mentioned  an  intention  of  the  two  Lords, 
Lord  Camden,  himself,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  others,  to 
give  dinners,  and  to  keep  up  in  that  way  a constant 
convivial  intercourse  to  hold  friends  together,  I cau- 
tioned him  to  be  careful  how  that  was  to  be  acted 
upon,  lest,  instead  of  conciliating  people,  it  should 
revolt  them.  That  men  who  felt  properly  would  not 
submit  to  dine  with  persons  with  whom  they  had  been 
in  no  former  habits  of  familiarity  whatever,  when  they 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  civility  shown  to  them  was 
to  forward  the  views  of  those  who  were  offering  it.  That 
himself.  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  others,  who  had  occa- 
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sionally  entertained  political  friends,  might  do  so  use- 
fully at  this  time ; but  I repeated  my  caution  as  to 
others,  and  concluded  the  conversation  with  saying 
that  I disliked  any  immediate  meetings,  which  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  called  for ; that  I had,  therefore, 
declined  Lord  Mulgrave’s  dinner  invitation  for  next 
Thursday,  intending  to  go  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  Buckden,  in  order  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  all  interruption,  and  to  find  a quiet 
there  from  which  I hoped  to  obtain  real  benefit  to  my 
health  and  relief  to  my  mind.  Heaven  knows  I want 
the  latter  much  more  than  the  former  ! On  the  sub- 
ject nearest  my  heart  I can  certainly  communicate 
with  the  Bishop  with  less  reserve  than  with  any  other 
person  in  the  world,  out  of  my  own  family. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  called  upon  me,  and  rather  abruptly 
asked  me  if  I was  aware  that  it  had  been  Mr.  Pitt’s 
intention  to  bring  Mr.  Canning  into  the  Cabinet,  leav- 
ing him  in  his  present  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  ? 
To  which  I answered  that  I had  never  heard  from 
Mr.  Pitt,  or  any  one  else,  the  remotest  hint  of  such  an 
intention ; nor  could  I conceive  it  could  ever  have 
entered  Mr.  Pitt’s  mind  for  a single  moment.  That  it 
would  have  been  an  instance  of  want  of  judgment  and 
of  infatuation  which  I could  not  reconcile  with  any- 
thing I had  ever  known  Mr.  Pitt  do,  because  such  a sud- 
den advancement  would  have  given  much  offence,  and 
would,  I am  sure,  have  been  generally  disapproved  of. 
That  Mr.  Pitt  could  have  derived  no  possible  advan- 
tage from  it,  as  he  had  all  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Canning’s 
advice  and  judgment  whenever  he  chose  to  resort  to  it ; 
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and  he  could  have  no  assistance  from  him  in  any  detail 
of  business  without  placing  him  in  the  department  to 
which  it  might  relate.  That,  if  this  was  now  stated  for 
the  first  time,  to  give  him  weight  and  consideration 
amongst  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends,  I thought  the  object  would 
not  be  attained,  as  it  would  be  more  likely  to  drive 
people  from  him  than  to  advance  them  to  him ; no 
part  of  which  did  Mr.  Bourne  seem  to  enter  into.  It 
appeared  to  me  evidently  that  his  warm  regard  for 
Mr.  Canning  had  led  him  to  assist  in  circulating  and 
giving  effect  to  the  account  of  the  circumstance  stated 
by  Mr.  Canning.  In  short,  I did  not  conceal  from 
Mr.  Bourne  any  part  of  what  occurred  to  me  on 
his  making  the  communication,  and  he  left  me  not 
entirely  well  satisfied. 

Monday , February  10/A. — Mr.  Canning  called  upon 
me,  and  went  over  nearly  the  same  ground  as  the 
Duke  of  Montrose  did  yesterday,  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and 
the  line  thought  best  to  be  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt’s 
friends.  I made  nearly  the  same  observations  to 
him  thereupon,  expressing  myself  with  rather  more 
warmth  at  the  presumption  of  the  two  Lords,  espe- 
cially Lord  Castlereagh,  in  taking  upon  themselves  to 
mark  the  road  for  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends  to  pursue,  not 
having  grown  cooler  on  that  point  upon  reflection  ; in 
all  which  he  agreed  with  me. 

Mr.  Long  made  me  a visit, — the  first  time  I have 
seen  him  since  his  arrival  from  Ireland  (some  weeks), — 
and  told  me  Lord  Grenville  made  him  an  offer  to  re- 
main in  office,  and  allowed  him  to  mention  it;  but 
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that  he  had  declined  the  proposal.  Nothing  fell  from 
him  that  could  lead  to  a conjecture  why  he  was  singled 
out  from  all  Mr.  Pitt’s  connexions  for  such  a mark  of 
favour.  lie  did  not  mention  Mr.  Pitt’s  name,  nor  did 
any  other  allusion  to  the  present  state  of  things,  or 
what  had  recently  been  passing,  fall  from  him.  I told 
him  I had  given  in  my  resignation  at  the  earliest 
moment  I could,  and  how  properly  it  was  received  by 
Lord  Grenville. 

Tuesday,  February  11  th — Received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Canning,  saying  that  he  had  been  industrious  in 
preventing  the  bad  effects  which  might  be  produced 
by  the  premature  activity  of  the  noble  Lords  before 
alluded  to;  and  that  he  thought  the  letter  would  now 
be  suppressed,  and  that  no  such  manoeuvre  would  be 
resorted  to  in  future.  In  which  case  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  more  harmoniously  we  could  go  on  the  better ; 
and  that  he  had  not  mentioned  my  name  to  any  of  the 
parties.  I concur  in  thinking  it  will  be  desirable  for 
Mr.  Pitt’s  friends  to  act  together,  and  in  proper  con- 
cert, but  that  it  will  require  much  prudence  to  devise 
and  direct  the  mode  of  doing  that. 

All  the  arrangements  being  now  completed,  I state 
them  here  in  order  to  mark  opposite  to  each,  the  class 
of  connexions  each  person  belongs  to : — F.  Fox,  G. 
Grenville,  S.  Sidinouth. 


F.  Lord  Erskine  . . 

G.  Lord  Grenville . . 

F.  Lord  Henry  Petty 

Q.  Lord  Althorpe  . . 

G.  Mr.  Wickham  . . 
F.  Mr.  Courtney  . . 


■{aJZL.)  WHi” 

. ( Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Fitz- 

. i barris, 

■ Treatury,  \ Marquis  of  Blandford, 

| Mr.  Long, 

. 1 Lord  Lovaiue. 
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F.  Mr.  Grey ' 

Sir  Philip  Stephens  . 
1st  N.  Admiral  Markham 
Do.  Sir  Charles  Pole  . 
Do.  Sir  Harry  Neale  . 

F.  Lord  William  Russell 

G.  Lord  Kensington  . 

Lord  Minto . . . 1 

Lord  Morpeth  . . 

S.  Mr.  Hiley  Addington 
S.  Mr.  Sullivan  ...  J 
Earl  of  Moira  . . . 

Mr.  Fox  ....  | 

F.  Sir  Francis  Vincent . 1 

F.  General  Walpole . . j 

G.  Lord  Spencer . . . ! 

Mr.  Beckett  . . . \ 

G.  Mr.  Charles  Wynne  J 

( 

F.  Mr.  Windham 

Colonel  Crawfurd 
F.  Earl  Fitzwilliam . 

Lord  Sidmouth  . 

F.  General  Fitzpatrick 

F.  Mr.  Sheridan  . 


Admiralty. 


Board  of 
Control. 


f Lord  Barham. 
Remains. 

Admiral  Gambier. 
Lord  Garlies. 

| Admiral  Patten. 

Sir  Evan  Nepean. 
Mr.  Dickenson,  Jun. 
f Lord  Castlereagh. 

! Mr.  Wallace. 

I 

l 


Ordnance.  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Foreign  \ 

Secretary  Lord  Mulgrave. 
of  Slate.  J 

Under  J Mr.  Hammond, 

Secretaries,  l Mr.  Ward. 

Home  \ 

Secretary  J Lord  Hawkcsbury. 
of  State.  ) 

Under  { Mr.  John  King,  now  Secre- 
Secretaries  ^ tary  of  the  Treasury. 


G.  Lord  Temple 
F.  Lord  Jn  Townshend 

Lord  Auckland  . 


Lord  Temple  . . 

G.  Lord  Carysfort  . 
S.  Lord  Buckingham- 
shire .... 


of  State. 

War 

Secretary 
of  State. 

Under  ditto. 

President.  ) Lord  Camd6n' 

Pricy  Seal.  Lord  Westmoreland. 

^atWar.  } Mr‘  William  Dun<l“- 


( 

( 
t 
! 

( 

{ 

) Post-Masters  f 
General.  j 


Mr.  Smyth. 

Lord  Castlereagh. 
Mr.  Cook. 


f Mr.  Rose. 

I Lord  Charles  Somerset. 
| Duke  of  Montrose. 


Paymasters  ( Mr.  Rose. 

General. 

President  of 
Trade. 

Vice  President  | _ 

of  Trade.  f IW 

Post-Masters  f Duke  of  Montrose. 


Lord  Charles  Spencer. 
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F. 

G. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

& 

F. 

F. 

G. 

S. 

G. 


, Surveyor  \ 

Lord  Robert  Spencer  ' General  of  | Lord  Glenberoie. 

( Crown  Lands.  ) 

Lord  Charles  Spencer  Master  of  Mint.  Lord  Bathurst. 

Lord  Carnarvon  . . j j Marquis  of  Hertford. 

Lord  Albemarle 
Lord  Ossulston 
Earl  of  Derby 


1 Master  of  the  \ Sandwich. 
1 Stag  Hounds.  ) 

{Treasurer  of  the\  ^ stopford. 
I Household.  J 

\ Ck*ace‘U>r°S  l LordHarrowby. 
( the  Duchy,  j 1 


Lord  St.  John 

Mr.  Pigott  . . . 
Mr.  Romilly  . . 
Mr.  Bond  . . . 

Duke  of  Bedford 
Mr.  Elliot  . . . 

Sir  John  Newport 


(Captain  of  \ 

Band  of  [ Lord  Falmouth. 
Pensioners.  ) 

Attorney-General.  Mr.  Spenoer  Percival. 
Solicitor-General.  Sir  Vickery  Gibbs. 
Judge-Advocate.  Sir  Charles  Morgan  retire#. 
(Lord-Lieutenant)  ^ Hardwicke. 

( of  Ireland.  ) 

(Principal  Score- j Mr  Long 
\tary  for  Ireland.) 
r Chancellor  of  \ 

! Exchequer  for  | Mr.  Foster. 

I Ireland.  J 


Mr.  Vansittart  . 
Mr.  King  . 

Mr.  Tucker  . . 


! Secretaries  of  ( 
Treasury.  \ 

(Under  Secretary ) 
of  Admiralty,  j 


Mr.  Sturges  Bourne. 
Mr.  Huskisson. 

Mr.  Barrow. 


Of  the  above-mentioned  appointments  those  which 
seem  most  to  attract  attention  are  Lord  Erskine  to  be 
Chancellor,  not  only  on  account  of  his  total  inexperi- 
ence in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  from  his  political 
attachment  to  Mr.  Fox  not  having  been  steady  and 
uniform.  I recollect  Mr.  Pitt  telling  me,  many  years 
ago,  that  on  meeting  Mr.  Erskine  at  the  opera,  the 
latter  took  occasion  to  tell  him  that  he  had  no 
determined  political  tie  to  any  one ; and  in  Lord 
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Sidmouth’s  administration  he  was  evidently  opening 
his  way  for  admission.  Lord  Ellenborough  being  of 
the  cabinet,  utterly  improper  for  a criminal  judge,  for 
reasons  most  obvious. 

Sunday,  February  1 6//t. — While  at  Buckden,  the 
Bishop  explained  to  me  more  particularly  what 
passed  in  his  last  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt;  from 
which  I learned  that,  although  he  was  too  weak  to 
say  much,  he  (when  he  spoke  of  his  neglect  of  prayer) 
alluded  to  the  innocency  of  his  life,  and  expressed  a 
confident  hope  of  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  in- 
tercession of  his  Redeemer : — and  that  with  great 
fervour. 

Wednesday,  February  19///. — Returned  to  London 
with  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Thursday,  February  20///. — Previous  to  my  leaving 
town  to  go  to  Buckden,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  accountant 
of  the  Pay-Office,  with  Mr.  Hammond  and  Mr. 
Bradshaw’,  two  of  the  senior  clerks,  came  to  me  to 
make  some  observations  (on  Monday,  the  10th  of  this 
month)  respecting  the  office,  and  to  thank  me  for 
attentions,  &c.  &c. ; after  which,  when  they  were  rising 
to  go  away,  Mr.  Bradshaw’,  under  some  apparent  em- 
barrassment, said  he  wished  to  apprise  me  of  a 
circumstance  of  an  extraordinary  nature  that  had 
occurred  in  the  time  of  my  predecessors.  That  Mr. 
Steele  had  in  the  year  1800  taken  two  sums  of 
7,000/.  and  12,000/.  out  of  the  cash  in  the  hands 
of  the  Paymaster-General,  on  giving  his  own  receipt 
for  the  same,  which  receipt  was  written  by  Mr. 
Wood,  deputy  cashier, — without  any  authority  having 
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appeared  for  the  same,  either  from  the  Treasury  or  the 
War  Office.  At  which  statement  I expressed  great  sur- 
prise, and  to  Mr.  Thomas  some  resentment,  at  the  same 
having  been  delayed  till  I was  out  of  office  and  could 
apply  no  possible  remedy,  observing  that  the  transac- 
tion was,  on  the  face  of  it,  at  least,  a most  irregular 
one ; but  that  from  my  long  knowledge  of  Mr.  Steele 
I was  perfectly  sure  he  would  be  able  to  explain  it,  so 
as  to  acquit  himself  of  having  done  anything  more 
than  taking  upon  himself  a serious  responsibility. 
That  he  probably  had  a voucher  in  his  possession,  and 
that,  in  any  event,  it  was  his  (Thomas’s)  indispensable 
duty  to  remind  that  gentleman  of  the  transaction  on 
his  quitting  office  in  1804.  That  if  it  had  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained  he  ought  then  to  have  stated  it 
to  me  and  my  colleague  on  our  appointment.  To  which 
Mr.  Thomas  answered,  that  he  had  called  two  or  three 
times  at  Mr.  Steele’s  door,  without  finding  him  at 
home.  Such  a justification  appeared  to  render  his 
conduct  still  less  excusable,  because,  if  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  see  Mr,  Steele  on  the  subject,  he  certainly 
should  have  apprised  him  of  his  wish  to  do  so,  that 
he  might  be  sure  of  meeting  with  him.  I therefore 
desired  him  to  write  to  Mr.  S.  to  ensure  his  seeing 
him,  and  to  let  me  know  on  my  return  from  Buckden 
whether  any  interposition  of  mine  with  Mr.  Steele 
would  be  necessary. 

This  morning  Mr.  Thomas  came  to  me  accordingly, 
when  he  told  me  he  had  seen  Mr.  Steele,  who  said 
generally  that  the  sums  before  mentioned  were  re- 
ceived by  him  for  services  of  a secret  nature. 
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Friday , 2 1st. — Mr.  Thomas’s  statement  of  his  inter- 
view yesterday  was  so  little  satisfactory  to  me  that  I 
went  to  Mr.  Steele  this  morning  myself,  from  whom  I 
could  obtain  no  clear  explanation  of  the  business.  He 
said  I must  excuse  his  entering  into  particulars  at 
present,  as  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  do  so ; 
that  the  advances  were  made  to  a person  (or  persons 
I am  not  sure  which)  for  services  of  a secret  nature ; 
that  the  whole  would  be  repaid,  but  he  could  not  at 
this  moment  exactly  fix  the  time  when ; — acknowledg- 
ing that  he  had  no  warrant  or  other  authority  whatever 
for  the  issue.  I observed  to  him,  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances I thought  he  should  see  either  Lord  Gren- 
ville or  the  present  Paymaster-General,  and  explain  to 
his  Lordship,  or  them,  so  much  of  the  transaction 
as  should  satisfy  them  ; the  whole,  certainly,  if  they 
should  think  it  necessary,  adding,  that  it  was  beyond 
all  comparison  better  he  should  do  that  in  the  first 
instance , as  from  himself,  than  wait  to  give  an  ex- 
planation when  he  should  be  called  upon  to  do  so ; as 
the  precedent  in  this  case  would  show  to  future  Pay- 
masters-Gencral  the  possibility  of  their  taking  money, 
placed  in  the  bank  on  the  account  of  the  public,  for 
their  own  private  accommodation,  at  any  time  when 
they  should  find  themselves  under  a pressing  urgency 
to  do  so ; — which  was  plainly  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Pay-Office  Act. 

Reflecting  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  on  what 
had  passed,  I wrote  to  Mr.  Steele  to  enforce  all  that 
I had  said  in  the  morning. 

I received  to-day  a letter  from  Lord  Lowther,  in 
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answer  to  one  I wrote  to  him  from  Buckden,  requesting 
to  see  him  when  he  should  come  to  town,  that  we 
might  have  a little  conversation  on  the  present  state 
of  things  and  parties ; in  which  he  says  he  comes  for 
the  funeral  to-morrow  morning,  and  returns  part  of 
the  way  to  Cottesinere  in  the  afternoon  ; laments  the 
severe  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to 
whom  he  was  attached  by  every  tie  that  could  bind 
the  human  heart ; that  if  he  could  feel  the  same  dis- 
position towards  Lord  Grenville  he  entertaiued  two 
months  ago,  or  consider  him  as  the  same  person  he  ah 
ways  thought  him  till  his  present  accession  to  power,  he 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  fixing  the  line  of  his  own 
political  conduct ; but,  as  matters  have  turned  out,  he 
is  much  at  a loss  what  course  it  may  be  best  to  pursue. 
His  Lordship  then  expresses  a desire  to  have  some 
conversation  with  me  on  the  subject,  adding  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  our  present  determination, 
he  hopes  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends  may  be  kept  together  if 
possible. 

Saturday,  2'2d  February. — The  day  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
funeral ! On  attending  the  remains  of  my  ever  to  be 
deeply  lamented  friend,  I was  appointed  to  walk  in 
the  procession  from  the  Painted  Chamber  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  as  one  of  the  supporters  to  Mr. 
Spencer  Perceval  (the  late  Attorney-General),  who 
carried  the  banner  of  emblems ; Mr.  Canning  was 
the  other.  Those  who  were  to  walk  near  the  body 
assembled  in  the  old  House  of  Lords,  where  I saw 
Lord  Lowther,  who  was  to  be  one  of  the  supporters 
to  the  chief  mourner  (the  Earl  of  Chatham.)  His 
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Lordship  begged  me  to  go  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  with  him,  and  referring  to  his  letters,  repeated 
sentiments  very  generally  according  with  my  own, 
against  taking  any  precipitate  step  of  hostility  to  the 
present  Government ; the  composition  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  utterly  disliked,  marking  his  disapprobation 
of  Lord  Grenville’s  conduct,  and  suggesting  that 
Lord  llawkesbury  and  Lord  Castlereagh  appeared 
to  him  to  be  taking  their  ground  for  stepping  into 
power  again  by  means  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends,  which  he 
thought  should  be  guarded  against.  In  conclusion, 
he  said  he  should  return  to  London  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  when  he  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
discussing  matters  fully  with  me. 

The  funeral  was  numerously  and  respectably 
attended  by  Peers,  members  of  both  Houses,  and 
others.  The  pall-bearers  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort,  Rutland,  and 
Montrose.  The  chief  mourner  was  supported  by  six 
Peers.  The  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  were  in  the  procession  ; 
also  several  Peers  and  Bishops,  w ith  about  250  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  amongst  whom  was  the  Speaker. 

I got  through  the  performance  of  this  last  public 
demonstration  of  my  respect,  love,  and  regard  for  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  purest-minded  and  best  men  to 
whom  God,  I verily  believe,  ever  gave  existence,  better 
than  I hoped  to  do,  although  so  deeply  affected  during 
one  part  of  the  ceremony  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
completely  overcome. 

On  my  return  to  my  owm  house,  I indulged  myself 
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with  what  lias  been  very  frequently  the  occupation  of 
my  mind  during  the  last  five  weeks,  and  will  not 
unfrequently  employ  it  during  the  remainder  of  my 
life ; the  reflection  on  the  character  and  talents  of  my 
deceased  friend,  and  the  loss  I have  sustained  in  his 
death,  banishing  entirely  every  consideration  of  an 
interested  nature.  His  talents  ; the  quickness  of  his 
perception,  almost  intuitive ; his  discerning  judg- 
ment ; the  firmness  of  his  mind,  which  secured  to  him 
the  fullest  advantage  of  that  discernment,  in  cases  of 
the  extremest  public  dangers  and  calamities,  such 
as  indeed  had  never  occurred  since  the  revolution, — 
namely,  the  democratical  exertions,  prepared  to  be 
supported  by  an  immense  armed  force,  influenced  by 
meetings,  public  and  private,  of  those  of  the  most 
dangerous  principles  and  active  minds,  as  well  as  by 
libels  of  a treasonable  nature ; the  mutiny  of  the  fleet ; 
the  stoppage  of  the  banks  ; famine  in  the  country  ; 
invasion  threatened  by  an  immense  force  of  the  enemy, 
brought  down  to  their  coast,  opposite  to  ours,  with 
ships  collected  sufficient  to  transport  them.  In  short 
no  danger  (however  great)  ever  dismayed  him,  or 
deprived  him  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
quickness  of  his  conception.  A certain  shyness  or 
reserve  with  persons  he  had  little  or  no  acquaintance 
with,  and  his  general  carriage  (walking  remarkably 
upright),  were  by  many  mistaken  for  pride ; of  which 
he  had  as  little  as  almost  any  gentleman  I ever  knew  ; 
for  in  families,  or  with  people  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  his  address  and  manner  were  the  easiest 
and  most  pleasant  possible.  His  temper,  ns  I before 
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observed,  the  sweetest  I think  1 ever  knew ; on  no 
occasion  ruffled  by  any  dangers,  difficulties,  or  un- 
pleasant occurrences,  except  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  undoubtedly  he  sometimes,  under  con- 
siderable provocation,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  ; and 
when  he  did  it  was  with  wonderful  effect,  for  his 
eloquence  was  tremendous  as  well  as  persuasive. 
Few  could  know  him  as  well  as  myself.  From 
Christmas,  17S3,  to  the  time  of  his  dissolution, 
T was  in  constant  habits  of  the  warmest  affection 
and  friendship,  as  well  as  of  business  with  him. 
Hardly  three  days  passed  without  my  seeing  him 
throughout  that  period,  except  during  the  five  or 
six  weeks  in  the  summer,  and  the  three  weeks  at 
Christmas,  which  I used  to  spend  at  Cuffuells  in  the 
year.  He  hardly  ever  had  the  slightest  thought  about 
himself ; his  mind  was  wholly  occupied  with  his 
country.  Iiis  most  uncommon  share  of  good-nature 
occasioned  his  giving  way  sometimes  to  solicitations 
he  should  have  resisted,  especially  with  regard  to 
Peerages,  of  which  he  was  liberal  to  a most  unfortu- 
nate extent ; but  so  far  from  gaining  political  strength 
thereby,  1 am  perfectly  sure  he  suffered  by  them ; 
for  it  frequently  happened  that  an  enemy  was  chosen 
in  the  room  of  the  newly-created  Peer.  In  the 
administration  of  finances,  and  in  the  management 
of  the  public  purse,  it  is  not  possible  any  one  could 
be  more  entirely  pure  and  disinterested.  He  abolished 
all  contracts  whatever,  all  purchases  by  commission, 
all  private  distributions  of  Loan,  and  every  other 
species  of  money  influence  ; — which  was  in  truth  at  my 
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solicitation.  He  abolished  also  the  sinecure  employ- 
ments in  the  Customs,  numerous  and  valuable.  He 
established  a Sinking  Fund  in  the  year  1786,  when 
the  finances  were  in  so  wretched  a state,  that  no 
other  man  would  have  even  entertained  a thought  of 
the  kind,  which  amounts  now  to  more  than  eight 
millions  a year,  and  which  in  no  public  exigency  would 
he  allow  to  be  touched.  These  are  only  some  of 
his  internal  arrangements  and  measures  of  domestic 
policy.  In  foreign  politics  he  was  intelligent,  able, 
and  indefatigable.  1 have  heard  several  of  the  foreign 
Ministers  say,  they  would  rather  discuss  intricate 
matters  with  him  than  with  any  other  man  they  ever 
knew ; particularly  Count  Woronzow,  who,  I verily 
believe,  laments  his  loss  most  deeply.  The  last  union 
of  Austria  and  Sweden  with  Russia,  in  which  Prussia 
had  actually  undertaken  to  join,  was  accomplished 
absolutely  by  himself,  and  w'ould  have  saved  Europe, 
almost  to  a certainty,  if  it  had  not  been  defeated  by 
the  conduct  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  Austrian  armies.  The  effect  of  these 
miscarriages  has  been  already  truly  stated  to  have 
occasioned  his  death.  Other  points  in  his  character 
may  occur  to  me ; if  they  do  I shall  note  them.  A more 
amiable  one,  upon  the  whole,  no  man  can  leave  behind 
him.  I am  much  mistaken,  if  the  fact  of  his  country 
being  deprived  of  him,  will  not  be  deplored  by  some 
who  are  at  present  exulting  at  the  event.  God  grant 
that  no  public  calamity  may  lead  to  that  ! No  one 
laments  the  loss  with  more  bitterness  of  grief  than 
myself.  I am,  as  a political  man,  completely  left  alone  ; 
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no  tie  nor  connexions  with  any  one  living,  except  uiy 
son  and  Mr.  Bourne,  who  I bring  into  Parliament, 
and  the  habits  I am  in  with  many  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
friends.  Thus  left,  I must  endeavour  to  take  the 
best  course  1 can.  I trust  I shall  be  guided  only  by 
views  most  strictly  honourable,  such  as  will  reflect  no 
discredit  on  those  who  shall  come  after  me.  I shall 
be  inclined  on  every  important  instance  to  consider 
what  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  been  likely  to  wish  me  to 
do  if  he  had  been  alive,  but  incapable  of  taking  an 
active  share  in  public  business ; — communicating  on 
all  such  occasions  ■ most  freely  with  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  knew  him,  and  the  opinions  he  enter- 
tained, better  than  any  one. 

The  Bishop  and  myself  were  to  have  sat  down  to  a 
quiet  dinner  after  the  sad  ceremony  we  had  attended, 
but  Mr.  Canning  having  desired  he  might  join  us,  I 
could  not  refuse  it,  and  my  eldest  son  at  my  desire 
made  a fourth ; as  I wished  him  to  be  present  in  the 
event  of  any  political  proceedings  being  mentioned. 
In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Canning  referred  to  what  had 
passed  relative  to  Lord  Castlereagh  writing  to  Lord 
Camden,  before  referred  to,  and  again  expressed  his 
Lordship’s  contrition  for  his  forward  conduct  in  that 
instance,  which  led  to  a general  discussion  on  the 
state  of  parties  at  great  length,  both  on  his  part  and 
mine ; the  Bishop  and  my  son  only  making  occasional 
observations.  The  substance  of  Mr.  Canning’s  ex- 
pressions of  his  intentions,  views,  and  inclinations,  I 
think  was,  that  either  Lord  Lowther  or  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  or  some  other  such  considerable  Peer,  should 
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be  considered  as  the  point  d’appui ; but  that  lie  would 
acknowledge  no  leader  in  Parliament,  objecting  to 
Lord  Castlercagh  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  as  such,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  with  whom,  he  pointedly  declared, 
he  never  would  have  any  intercourse.  That  if  no  consi- 
derable Peer,  like  one  of  those  above  mentioned,  would 
set  himself  up  to  keep  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends  together,  he 
thought  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  go  on  with 
a vigorous  Opposition,  looking  to  Lord  Grenville  at 
the  mine  time  as  the  person  really  at  the  head  of  the 
party.  That  he  would  allow  no  time  for  further  reflec- 
tion of  individuals,  as  he  was  determined  not  to  keep 
himself  in  abeyance,  but  if  he  could  do  no  better,  he 
would  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  day  after 
day,  with  three  or  four  friends  who  would  adhere  to 
him.  lie  said  much  more,  nearly  in  the  same  strain, 
and  frequently  with  much  warmth.  I replied,  that  I 
was  resolved  to  remain  in  abeyance,  to  afford  time 
for  talking  with  other  people,  and  for  consideration  ; 
that  1 was  extremely  disinclined  to  determined  hostility 
to  a Government  immediately  on  its  being  formed,  in 
a period  of  real  danger  and  great  difficulty,  both  from 
foreign  and  internal  causes,  as  well  on  the  ground  of 
the  impolicy  of  that  line  of  conduct  as  on  account  of 
the  probable  mischief  that  might  arise  to  the  country 
from  it.  That  I had  as  little  liking  for  the  two  Lords 
above  mentioned  as  he  had,  and  was  very  averse  to 
their  being  considered  as  leaders  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends ; 
but  that  I could  conceive  the  possibility  of  circum- 
stances occurring  in  such  a way  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary, in  some  degree,  to  place  Lord  Castlercagh  in  a 
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prominent  situation  amongst  us, however  uncomfortably 
we  might  feel  about  his  having  left  Mr.  Pitt  for  Lord 
Sidmouth.  That  feelings,  such  as  I certainly  entertained 
respecting  the  two  Lords,  must  occasionally  be  sup- 
pressed in  private  life,  and  still  more  so  in  public, 
which  would  prevent  my  deciding  positively  against 
acting  with  Lord  Castlcrcagh,  at  least  as  a leader, 
although  I should  anxiously  wish  to  avoid  that.  I 
then  suggested  Charles  Yorke  and  Mr.  Perceval,  to 
whom  Mr.  Canning  did  not  evince  so  strong  an  objec- 
tion as  to  the  others,  and  seemed  to  think  either  of 
those  two  might  do  tolerably  well ; and  yet  they  both 
left  Mr.  Pitt  to  act  with  and  serve  under  Mr.  Adding- 
ton. I also  stated  distinctly  my  fixed  determination 
not,  in  any  event,  to  go  on  with  a systematic  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government,  the  avowed  object  of  which 
should  be  to  support  Lord  Grenville,  against  the  other 
part  of  the  Administration,  if  they  should  ever  enter- 
tain opinions  discordant  on  public  matters.  That 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Canning  as  I did,  in  thinking  Lord 
Grenville  the  best  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  wishing  to  keep  him  there  rather  than 
bring  forward  Mr.  Fox,  I should  be  more  disposed 
(if  it  should  not  be  found  possible  to  keep  Mr.  Pitt’s 
friends  together,)  to  say  to  Lord  Grenville,  that  is 
what  I wish.  I will  not  take  office  now,  but  I will 
privately  and  publicly  give  you  all  the  assistance  I am 
able  to  afford,  and  make  me  as  useful  as  you  can. 
That  I thought  also  such  a course  would  be  more 
creditable,  and  more  honourable,  than  the  one  he 
marked  out  for  himself,  believing  perfectly,  however, 
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that  he  felt  disposed  to  do  what  should  appear  to 
him  correctly  right.  We  agreed  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  expediency,  and  indeed  the  strong 
necessity,  of  calling  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the 
nomination  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  the  Cabinet,  as 
a measure  in  principle  most  dangerous  to  the  Consti- 
tution, by  mixing  the  character  of  a confidential 
servant  of  the  Crown  with  that  of  the  first  criminal 
Judge  in  the  kingdom,  without  the  remotest  neces- 
sity for  so  highly  objectionable  a proceeding. 

So  far,  this  is  a narrative  of  what  actually  passed. — 
Left  now  to  my  own  guidance  in  politics,  unconnected 
with  any  human  being,  except  my  eldest  son  and 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  brought  into  Parliament  by  me, 
I have  naturally  reflected  seriously  and  deeply  on  the 
course  I should  pursue.  In  supporting  the  measures 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  my  real  opinion  went  with  him,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  in  every  instance  in  which  1 
concurred  with  him.  On  some  great  and  important 
points  I differed  with  him  in  my  parliamentary  con- 
duct : the  Reform  of  Parliament  (to  which  he  was  at 
last  a convert),  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  were  the  most  weighty.  On  the  impeach- 
ment of  Mr.  Hastings  I concurred,  but  have  since, 
on  more  mature  reflection,  and  from  subsequent  events, 
regretted  the  part  taken  both  by  him  and  myself. 
To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  line  I ought  to 
pursue,  thus  left  to  myself,  my  most,  anxious  wish  is 
that  I may  be  able  to  prevent  personal  resentments, 
passions,  disappointments,  or  private  views,  from  enter- 
ing into  contests  where  the  public  interest  is  concerned  ; 
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at  least,  to  guard  against  their  influences  as  much  sis  it 
is  possible  for  human  nature  to  do.  I know  how 
hard  the  lesson  is,  and  I have  painfully  witnessed 
how  seldom  it  is  practised.  I am  aware  that  there  is 
something  in  self-love 1 so  deeply  rooted,  that  private 
interests,  and  private  views,  have  often  a silent  and 
effectual  influence  upon  men,  even  when  their  move- 
ments are  not  distinctly  felt  within.  I have  met  with 
instances  in  others,  where,  1 verily  believe,  they  made 
that  appear  reasonable  which  was  profitable,  or  agree- 
able to  some  present  view.  Against  revenge  for 
personal  injuries  my  mind  is  most  strongly  fortified ; 
that  I know  by  experience  is  blind  against  all  light, 
and  deaf  to  all  argument.  May  I on  the  whole  so 
conduct  myself,  as  to  bring  no  discredit  on  my  cha- 
racter, or  give  a moment’s  pain  to  those  who  come 
after  me. 

1 When  I read  Rochofoucault’s  definition  of  this  passion  (at  a vny 
early  age)  I was  struck  and  pained  at  it.  The  constant  guard  I have 
had  in  my  mind  against  misanthropy  would  not,  however,  allow  me 
kow  to  impute  to  that  author  a total  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
world,  although  he  colours  highly.  “ Self-love”  he  describes  as  “ the 
love  of  one's  self  and  of  everything  else  for  our  own  sake  ; it  makes  a 
man  the  idolater  of  himself,  and  the  tyrant  of  others.  Man  is  a 
mixture  of  contrarieties  ; imperious  and  supple,  sincere  and  false, 
fearful  and  bold,  merciful  and  cruel ; he  can  sacrifice  every  pleasure 
to  the  getting  of  riches,  and  all  his  riches  to  pleasure  ; ho  is  fond  of 
his  preservation,  and  yet  sometimes  eager  after  his  own  destruction  ; 
he  can  flatter  those  he  hates,  and  destroy  thoso  he  loves.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

1806— 1807. 

A VINDICATION’  OF  MB.  PITT’S  CHARACTER  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  THAT 
OF  MR  FOX,  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PRESENT  WORK — ESTIMATE 
OF  MR.  PITT  BY  LORD  WELLESLEY — LETTER  FROM  MR.  CANNING  TO 
MR.  ROSE,  FEBRUARY  7th,  1807,  EXPLANATORY  OF  HIS  POLITICAL 
VIEWS  AND  OPINIONS  AT  THAT  TIME. 

[It  is  remarkable  that  both  the  great  rival  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  died  in  one  year ; and  that,  as  in  their 
social  position  and  in  their  conduct,  several  parallels 
may  be  observed,  so  in  their  character  there  were  as 
many  contrasts.  First,  both  were  giants  in  oratory ; 
Mr.  Fox  excelling  most  in  acuteness  of  argument,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  in  lofty  declamation,  the  effect  of  which, 
however,  was  so  great,  that  even  an  opponent,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  bears  this  testimony  to  it,  that  “ his 
influence  and  authority  in  the  House  exceed  all  belief 
for  his  reasonings  were  always  logical,  whereas  Mr. 
Fox’s  were  often  tainted  with  sophistry.  Secondly, 
both  of  them  were  at  the  head  of  large  sections  in  Par- 
liament who  were  enthusiastic  partisans,  and  adopted 
their  opinions  with  a veneration  little  short  of  idolatry, 
and  were  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other  ; hence  fairness 
in  judging  of  one  another  is  rarely  to  be  expected, 
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but  that  regard  for  truth, — which,  in  men  of  high 
principles,  will  force  its  way  occasionally  through 
the  opposition  of  political  bias,  like  gleams  of  sun 
through  a dense  mass  of  clouds, — sometimes  involved 
them  in  strange  inconsistencies.  Thus,  for  instance. 
Sir  S.  Romilly,  in  general  a very  consistent  man,  but 
inflamed  by  party  zeal,  challenged  Mr.  Canning  to 
show  “ in  what  class  of  the  community  he  could 
discover  an  increase  of  comforts  and  happiness,  the 
effects  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  talents ; and  to  what  part  of  the 
empire  he  was  to  look  to  read  his  history  in  a nation’s 
eyes.”1  But  what  is  his  own  acknowledgement? 
Hither  he  must  have  thought  that  truth  was  an 
inconvenient  and  unnecessary  garniture  of  oratory, 
or  lie  must  have  quite  forgotten  certain  facts  which  he 
had  entered  in  his  journal  a few  years  before,  and 
which  are  a very  sufficient  answer  to  his  challenge. 
During  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  went  over  to  Paris ; 
and  this  is  what  he  records  of  the  conversation  there  : — 
“ Almost  nil  the  French  I have  seen  entertain  a very 
high  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a proportionally  mean 
opinion  of  the  English  Opposition.  They  admit  that 
Mr.  Pitt  did  not  carry  on  the  war  with  great  ability  ; 
but  they  think  that  hits  talents  alone  saved  us  from  a 
revolution  such  as  they  have  themselves  experienced.”* 
It  is  evident,  from  what  is  said  of  their  admission, 
that,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  their  eulogium,  Sir 
S.  Romilly  himself  had  suggested  the  ill-success  of  the 

1 Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  357.  5 Ibid.  p.  101. 
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war, — an  argument  against  which,  of  course,  they  were 
not  disposed  to  do  battle  ; and  yet  it  was  a very  bad 
argument,  because  it  assumed  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  respon- 
sible for  all  the  miscarriages  of  the  Austrians,  and  the 
blunders  of  the  Aulie  Council.  Put  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  proves,  incoutrovertibly,  that  the  superior 
comfort  and  happiness  enjoyed  in  unrevolutionized 
England  were  the  effects  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  talents  ; and  if 
he  wanted  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  empire  he  had 
to  look  to  “ read  his  history  in  a nation’s  eyes,”  he 
had  only  to  look  at  the  representation  of  the  whole 
empire  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was, 
however,  this  difference  between  the  two  leaders : Mr. 
Fox  had  not  so  large  a party  ; but  he  identified  himself 
with  it,  and  shaped  his  policy  in  the  strictest  con- 
formity to  its  interest,  and  laid  them  nearer  to  his 
heart  than  the  public  good.  Of  this  his  letters  give 
sufficient  evidence.  Thus,  when  in  1792  he  expressed 
his  conviction  that  they  never  could  with  honour  and 
advantage  come  in  under  Pitt,  he  added, — “ And  I 
deceive  myself,  if  I do  not  ground  this  opinion  much 
more  upon  party  than  personal  reasons  and  feelings.”1 
And  in  1804,  when  Mr.  Pitt  failed  in  all  his  attempts  to 
persuade  the  King  to  admit  Fox  into  the  Cabinet, 
he  declared  that  “ nothing  could  have  fallen  out  more 
to  his  mind  than  what  had  happened ; the  party 
revived  and  strengthened,  Pitt  lowered,  and,  what 
was  of  more  consequence  in  his  view,  the  cause  of 

1 Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  C.  J.  Fox,  vol.  iv.  p.  287. 
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Royalism,  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word,  lowered 
too.”1  In  short,  it  might  more  truly  be  said  of  Fox, 
than  of  Burke,  that  “ to  party  he  gave  what  was 
meant  for  mankind.” 

Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  to  those  of  his  party ; and  it 
is  with  great  truth  observed  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  that 
he  wished  to  form  for  Addington  the  strongest  and 
best  possible  Administration  : — “ He  has  really  be- 
haved with  a magnanimity  unparalleled  in  a politician. 
New  instances  of  it  are  daily  occurring ; it  is  oue  of 
the  noblest  exercises  of  true  magnanimity  that  was 
ever  exhibited  to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of 
mankind.”  Both  Pitt  and  Fox  advocated,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ; but 
neither  of  them  ventured  to  abolish  it  while  they 
were  in  office.  Mr.  Fox,  indeed,  passed  a Bill  by 
which  its  further  extension  under  the  British  flag  was 
prevented ; but  this  bill  was  only  to  be  in  force  for 
two  years.  Both  of  them  were  advocates  for  parlia- 
mentary reform ; but  Mr.  Fox  agreed  with  Lord  North, 
that  on  that  subject  every  man  should  follow  his 
own  opinion ; and,  therefore,  while  they  were  in 
office,  Mr.  Pitt’s  resolutions  in  favour  of  it  were 
defeated  by  a large  majority.  If  it  be  asked,  why 
he  did  not  renew  the  attempt  afterwards,  when  he  re- 
turned to  office,  the  answer  may  be  given  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Brougham  : — “ The  atrocities  of  the  French 

1 Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  C.  J.  Fox,  vol.  iv.  p.  57. 
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Jacobins,  the  thoughtless  violence  of  the  extreme 
democratic  party  in  this  country,  the  spirit  of  aggres- 
sion which  the  conduct  of  her  neighbours  had  first 
roused  in  France,  and  which  unexampled  victories 
soon  raised  to  a pitch  that  endangered  all  national 
independence,  led  many  who  were  naturally  friendly 
to  liberty  into  a course  of  hostility  towards  all  change ; 
because  they  became  accustomed  to  confound  reform 
with  revolution,  and  to  dread  nothing  so  much  as  the 
mischief  which  popular  violence  had  produced  in 
France,  and  with  which  the  march  of  French  con- 
quests threatened  to  desolate  Europe.”1  Similar  rea- 
sons were  assigned  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Grey ; but  it  is  better  to  adduce  them  from  the 
pen  of  the  great  Whig  Reformer  who  makes  these 
candid  admissions ; only  he  should  have  recollected 
that  it  was  difficult  not  to  confound  reform  with  revo- 
lution, when,  at  the  head  of  the  reformers,  we  find  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  vowing,  in  their  Maga- 
zine, the  destruction  of  the  King,  the  Royal  Family, 
the  Nobility,  and  the  Episcopacy,  and  talking  at  their 
meetings  of  a Revolutionary  Tribunal,  as  the  only 
court  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  country. 

Both  statesmen  were  real  lovers  of  peace,  and  yet 
neither  of  them  could  obtain  it  during  their  tenure 
of  office.  Mr.  Fox  enjoyed  more  credit  for  it,  because 
it  is  so  easy  for  those  who  have  no  responsibility  to 


1 Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  by  Lord  Brougham,  vol.  i. 
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condemn  those  who  have,  and  to  censure  them  for  uot 
overcoming  impossibilities ; but,  when  he  came  into 
power,  he  found  out  how  much  he  was  mistaken,  and 
that  there  were  circumstances  in  which,  consistently 
with  his  duty  to  his  country,  peace  was  an  impossi- 
bility. In  180G  he  expressed  his  conviction  to  Lord 
Holland,  founded  on  what  he  termed  “the  shuffling 
conduct  of  France,  that  the  negotiation  for  peace 
woidd  fail and  fail  it  did.  Mr.  Pitt  was  equally 
averse  to  war,  although  he  obtained  no  credit  for  it, 
because  he  could  not  control  the  destiny  of  nations 
according  to  his  pleasure.  Lord  Malmesbury  made  it 
an  argument  with  him  for  turning  out  Addington  at 
the  end  of  1802 ; and,  if  he  had  preferred  reputation 
to  conscience,  it  might  have  had  great  weight  with 
him.  “ I said,  if  he  came  in  at  such  a moment,  and 
could  preserve  peace  even  for  a year,  and  till  war  was 
manifestly  forced  upon  us,  he  would  do  away  that 
clamour  raised  against  him  (and  no  one  knew  better 
than  myself  how  undeservedly)  of  his  beiug  fond  of 
war.  This,  lie  must  know,  was  the  Jacobin  cry  ; it 
was  believed  on  the  Continent,  and  affected  to  be  be- 
lieved by  the  factious  and  discontented  here.  ‘ I know’ 
it,’  said  Pitt,  ‘ the  Jacobins  cry  louder  than  we  can, 
and  make  themselves  heard.” ,J  On  the  same  authority 
we  have  this  decisive  evidence  to  the  same  effect : 
“ Mr.  Pitt  has  always  been  held  up  to  the  present 

i Memoirs  of  the  Whig  party,  by  Lord  Holland,  vol  ii.  p.  78. 
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generation  as  fond  of  war;  but  the  Harris  papers 
could  furnish  the  most  continual  evidence  of  the  con- 
trary ; and  that  he  often  suffered  all  the  agony  of  a 
pious'man  who  is  forced  to  fight  a duel.”1 *  Up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  war  which  was  forced 
upon  him  by  the  French  Revolution,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Fox  himself,  “ that  his  language 
breathed  only  the  strictest  neutrality,  which  con- 
tinued even  after  the  King  had  been  dethroned, 
and  many  of  the  worst  atrocities  had  been  per- 
petrated.”* 

If,  after  the  palpable  proof  of  insatiable  ag- 
gressiveness which  the  excitement  then  raging  in 
France  exhibited,  he  had  been  guilty  of  “ that  blind 
and  obstinate  adherence  to  the  same  system  of  neu- 
trality,” which,  according  to  Prince  ITardcnburg, 
“ precipitated  Prussia  into  the  abyss  ; ”3  he  would 
have  deserved  to  be  impeached,  as  the  author  of  ruin 
and  degradation  to  his  country.  But  it  has  been 
already  shown,  that  notwithstanding  the  reluctance 
and  opposition  of  his  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Lord  Grenville),  he  availed  himself  of  every  glimpse 
of  an  opening  for  bringing  the  war  to  a conclusion, 
and  was  so  anxious  for  peace,  that  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  anything  to  obtain  it,  except  the  honour  of 
his  country ; so  that  one  of  his  warmest  admirers, 


1 Lord  Malmesbury’*  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  516. 

* Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  445. 

3 Prince  Hardenburg’a  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  161. 
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Mr.  Canning,  complained  that  he  was  always  too 
pacific.  Lastly,  both  held  the  same  views  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  question.’  Both  of  them  believed 
that  justice  and  policy  required  the  removal  of  many 
of  the  restrictions ; but  neither  of  them,  when  they 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  attempted  to 
remove  them.  Both  of  them  were  indulgent  to  the 
conscience  of  the  King,  and  were  unwilling  to  em- 
bitter the  remainder  of  his  life,  by  striving  to  make 
him  disregard  it.  On  this  account  both  have  been 
charged  with  inconsistency  ; but  if  Mr.  Pitt  was  incon- 
sistent, it  was  an  inconsistency  of  a very  different 
character,  and  of  far  less  consequence  than  that  of 
Mr.  Fox. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  he  did  not  resign  his 
office  because  he  could  not  carry  that  measure,  but 
upon  a political  principle  which  merely  touched  upon 
it ; and  whether  upon  that  point  any  concession  was 
subsequently  made,  either  by  himself  or  by  the  King, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  But  upon  the  measure 
itself  he  never  insisted  as  a sine  qua  non  ; lie  only  laid  it 
before  the  King  as  a measure  recommended  to  his 
consideration  by  the  Cabinet,  and  from  the  first  was 
willing  to  pledge  himself,  that  he  would  not  introduce 
it  during  his  Majesty’s  life.  But  Mr.  Fox,  three  years 
before,  had  reprobated,  in  the  strongest  terms  of  ab- 
horrence, the  idea  of  giving  way  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  question.  He  wished  to  rescue  his  party 

. 1 Malmesbury’s  Diary,  vol.  iv.  p.  fio. 
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“from  the  infamy  of  acquiescing  in  the  baseness  of 
conceding  the  most  important  of  ail  national  points 
to  the  private  opinion  of  the  King and  yet  in  that 
infamy  and  baseness  he  did  acquiesce,  much  to  his 
credit,  for  he  was  too  good-natured  a man  to  inflict 
needless  pain. 

The  motive  which  he  assigned  to  his  nephew  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  was  the  apprehension,  lest 
an  opportunity  of  restoring  peace  to  the  world  might 
be  lost  by  stickling  for  a measure  which  he  knew  he 
could  not  carry.  If  it  were  so,  he  must  have  been 
grievously  disappointed  ; but  the  truth  is,  that  though 
a great  demagogue  out  of  office,  yet  in  office  he  was 
an  excellent  courtier,  perhaps  better  than  Mr.  Pitt, 
certainly  better  than  Lord  Grenville;  for  the  King 
told  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  more  in  his  confidence 
than  anyone  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  it  was  but 
just  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Fox,  though  certainly 
forced  upon  him,  had  never  presumed  upon  that 
circumstance  to  treat  his  Sovereign  like  a person  in 
his  power  ; but  had  always  conducted  himself  frankly, 
and  yet  respectfully  : his  manner  contrasted  remark- 
ably with  that  of  another  Whig  Minister,  who  when 
he  came  into  office,  walked  up  to  him  in  the  way  he 
should  have  expected  from  “ Buonaparte  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz.”’  And  this  is  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  King,  when  he 

1 Memoirs  of  Foi,  vol.  iii.  p.  429. 
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was  in  office  before,  in  which  he  implored  his  Majesty 
to  believe,  that  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
to  conduct  his  Majesty’s  affairs,  both  with  respect  to 
measures  and  to  persons,  in  the  manner  that  might 
give  his  Majesty  most  satisfaction  ; “ and  that  when- 
ever your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  con- 
descend, even  to  hint  your  inclinations  upon  any 
subject,  that  it  will  be  the  study  of  your  Majesty’s 
Ministers  to  show  how  truly  sensible  they  are  of  your 
Majesty’s  goodness.”1  Lord  Holland,  therefore,  who 
was  more  a Whig  than  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  him- 
self, was  maliciously  wrong,  when  he  asserted  that 
the  King  could  hardly  suppress  his  indecent  exultation 
at  Fox’s  death.*  On  the  contrary,  the  King  said  that 
once  he  would  not  have  believed  that  he  could  be  so 
sorry  for  that  death. 

So  far  we  have  seen  that  there  was  a great  re- 
semblance, though  not  without  some  signal  differences 
too,  jn  the  conduct  of  the  two  Premiers.  But  iu  their 
characters  they  were  entirely  different.  It  has  been 
shown,  that  in  point  of  morality,  the  profligacy  of 
hox  was  a striking  contrast  to  the  spotless  reputation 
of  Pitt ; nor  was  the  difference  between  them  less,  in 
the  exhibition  of  that  spirit  of  evangelical  “ charitv 
which  envieth  not,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily 
provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  and  endureth  all  things.” 
Prom  their  private  correspondence  it  appears,  that 

1 Memoirs  of  C.  J.  Fox,  vol.  ii.  j,.  12a. 
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Fox  “ spoke  with  acrimony  of  Pitt : he  called  him 
impudent,  audacious,  one  that  never  would  do  right, 
incapable  of  acting  fairly,  and  a mean,  pitiful  fellow 
than  which  there  could  not  be  a greater  outrage  upon 
truth.  He  imputes  to  him  the  basest  motives,  and 
professes  that  to  lower  him  is  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  never  speaks 
evil  of  his  rival ; his  name  is  only  introduced  when  he 
advocates  his  cause,  commends  his  nobleness,  and 
advises  that  he  should  be  consulted. 

In  matters  of  religion,  they  were  equally  far  apart ; 
for  Mr.  Fox  was  an  enemy  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  a good  and  impartial  judge,  who 
writes  of  it  more  in  pity  than  in  anger,  asks  Macau- 
lay, “ Does  it  not  strike  you,  that  there  is  a certain 
philosophical  spirit  throughout  his  history,  very  hostile 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  a manifest 
hatred  in  him,  poor  fellow — but  too  natural,  to  the 
Church  of  England?  This  might  partly  arise  from 
a principle  avowed  by  Lord  Holland,  that  in  any 
contest  with  the  Crown  (he  might  with  equal  truth 
have  omitted  the  Crown),  the  VVliigs  must  always 
mainly  rely  upon  the  Dissenters.1  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the 
contrary,  was  friendly  to  the  Established  Church.  In 
1790,  when  he  was  pressed  to  repeal  the  Test  Acts, 
he  said,  “ The  Dissenters  had  succeeded  in  their  ap- 
plication about  fourteen  years  before,  and  obtained 

• Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  p,  387. 
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what  was  considered  a completion  of  their  toleration. 
It  was  then  declared  that  they  intended  to  proceed  no 
further,  if  they  only  obtained  the  relief  which  they 
then  solicited.  He  could  not  therefore  trust  their 
assurance,  that  they  would  now  be  satisfied,  if  they 
gained  their  point,  and  would  proceed  no  further ; for 
they  had  violated  their  promise,  and  if  the  House 
should  comply  with  their  wishes,  who  could  tell  but 
their  next  application  would  be  for  an  exemption 
from  Church  dues,  to  which  every  argument  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  present  question  would 
equally  apply. 

“ Now  an  established  religion  had  been  admitted  as 
necessary,  useful,  and  advantageous  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  a state.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  protected  and 
supported  by  the  Government ; and  its  expense  should 
fall  equally  on  all  the  members  of  the  general  com- 
munity in  a certain  proportion.”' 

Subsequent  events  have  proved  how  accurately  Mr. 
Pitt  looked  forward  into  the  future  ; and  it  were  well,  if 
those  who  have  succeeded  him,  and  have  only  to  look 
back  to  the  past,  would  profit  by  the  justness  of  his 
reasoning  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  and 
beware  of  giving  any  further  aid  to  the  ultimate 
desigus  of  political  nonconformity.  What  those  designs 
were,  was  accidentally  revealed  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  a 
Methodist  preacher,  eminent  for  his  genuine  piety  and 
great  talents,  who  attended  a meeting  of  Dissenters, 

> Gifford's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  4H2. 
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at  Bolton,  in  the  belief  that  its  object  was  to  petition 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts ; but  they  informed 
him,  that  “ they  did  not  care  the  nip  of  a straw  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  aud  Corporation  Acts ; but  that 
they  designed  to  try  for  the  abolition  of  the  Tithes, 
and  the  Liturgy — a curious  instance  of  intolerant 
tyranny,  in  those  who  were  clamouring  for  toleration, 
and  liberty  of  conscience. 

But  the  most  important  point  of  this  contrast  between 
the  two  statesmen,  is  their  behaviour  on  the  bed  of 
death,  when  all  human  greatness  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  the  awful  prospect  of  eternity  searches  the 
heart  of  the  dying  sinner.  In  the  one  case  we  see  no 
sense  of  religion  at  all ; in  the  other,  uncultivated  reli- 
gion, and  forgetfulness  of  God.  But  the  time  which 
had  been  too  much  given  to  this  world  was  redeemed 
by  penitence  and  faith. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  a Christian  mind  than 
the  mockery  of  religion  at  the  death  of  Fox.  The  scene 
is  related  by  his  nephew,  who  was  present,  and  seems 
to  have  shared  his  apathy.  “ About  this  period  of  his 
illness  (September  11th)  Mrs.  Fox,  who  had  a strong 
sense  of  religion,  consulted  some  of  us  on  the  means 
of  persuading  Mr.  Fox  to  hear  prayers  read  by  his 
bedside.  1 own,  that  I had  some  apprehensions  lest 
any  clergyman  called  iu  might  think  it  a good  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  his  religious  zeal,  and  acquiring 
celebrity  by  some  exhibition,  to  which  Mr.  Fox’s 
principles  and  taste  would  have  been  equally  averse. 
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When,  however,  Mr.  Bouverie,  n young  man  of  excel- 
lent character,  without  pretension  or  hypocrisy,  was 
in  the  house,  I seconded  her  request,  in  the  full  per- 
suasion tliut  by  so  doing  1 promoted  what  would  have 
been  the  wish  of  Mr.  Fox  himself ; his  chief  object 
throughout  was  to  soothe  and  satisfy  her.  Yet  repug- 
nance was  felt,  and  in  some  degree  urged,  by  Mr. 
Trotter,  who  soon  afterwards  thought  iit  to  describe 
with  great  fervour  the  devotion  it  inspired,  and  to 
build  upon  it  many  conjectures  of  his  own  on  the 
religious  tenets  and  principles  of  Mr.  Fox.  Mr. 
Bouverie  stood  behind  the  curtain  of  the  bed,  and  in 
a faint  but  audible  voice  read  the  service.  Mr.  Fox 
remained  unusually  quiet.  Towards  the  end,  Mrs.  Fox 
knelt  upon  the  bed,  and  joined  his  hands,  which  he 
seemed  faintly  to  close,  with  a smile  of  ineffable  good- 
ness. His  last  words  were,  “I  die  happy.’  ” 1 

Thus  died,  on  September  13th,  he  whom  Lord 
Holland  ventures  to  call,  “ the  best  and  greatest  man 
of  his  time.”  Whether  he  was  in  any  sense  good  or 
great,  he  and  Lord  Holland,  and  the  whole  world  will 
know,  when  we  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  what  can  be  more 
shocking  to  a well-regulated  mind,  than  the  picture 
here  presented  to  us  of  a dying  man,  with  expanded 
understanding,  almost  it  would  appear  destitute  of 
divine  grace,  with  no  care  apparently  for  his  soul, 
no  fear  of  judgment,  submitting  to  a cold  formality 

1 Fox's  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.  p.  ISO. 
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of  prayer,  in  which  he  takes  no  interest,  and  seeks  no 
profit,  not  from  any  sense  of  duty,  or  any  desire  of 
spiritual  good,  but  merely  to  soothe  and  satisfy  his 
wife?  While  in  the  background  stands  the  minister  of 
Christ,  not  permitted  to  speak  a word  of  warning  or 
admonition,  but  concealed  behind  a curtain,  and 
giving  utterance  only  to  a portion  of  the  appointed 
service  for  the  sick,  which  wakes  no  emotion  in  the 
heart  of  the  listener,  not  even  the  semblance  of  devo- 
tion, till  he  is  lovingly  compelled  to  assume  it.  Yet 
this  man  dies  under  the  belief  that  he  is  happy ; and 
one  then  present,  who  wishes  his  idol  to  stand  well  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  imposes  upon  it  a fable 
directly  opposite  to  the  truth,  in  which  he  would  have 
succeeded  if  another  nephew  had  not  spurned  the  false- 
hood, and  given  the  true  version  in  a manner  more 
to  his  own  taste. 

But  he  might  have  known  that  there  was  a better 
and  a greater  statesman,  who  had  left  this  world  only 
eight  months  before  his  uncle.  He  might  have  known 
it,  if  he  had  not  hugged  his  political  prejudices  to  the 
last,  and  desiring  to  drag  down  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  same 
depth  of  irreligion  and  infatuation,  he  scrupled  not  to 
contradict  most  positively  the  truths  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  believe,  without  a particle  of  evidence  to 
support  him,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  authentic 
evidence  on  the  other  side.  It  is  due  both  to  Mr. 
Rose  and  to  Mr.  Pitt,  not  to  allow  these  bold  allega- 
tions to  pass  unnoticed,  and  to  show  that  they  are 
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shamefully  calumnious.  “ A tale,”  Lord  Holland  says, 
“ relating  to  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  death  was 
fabricated  by  Mr.  Rose,  and  delivered  in  his  place  in 
Parliament.  As  Mr.  Rose  was  his  intimate  associate, 
and  steady  partisan,  and  his  account  was  uncontra- 
dicted in  the  House,  it  might  very  reasonably  obtain 
credit  with  posterity.  Mr.  Pitt  was  represented  by 
this  unscrupulous  and  injudicious  encomiast,  to  have 
exclaimed  in  the  agonies  of  death,  ‘ Save  my  country, 
save  my  country  1 ’ And  then  to  have  gone  through  his 
devotions,  and  taken  the  sacrament  with  the  most 
fervent  and  edifying  piety. — In  all  this  there  was  not 
one  word  of  truth ; for  some  days  before  Mr.  Pitt’s 
dcatli  his  fever  had  rendered  him  nearly  insensible ; 
and  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  he  wras  actually 
speechless.  As  to  religious  observances,  he  at  all 
times  complied  with  the  customs  of  the  world,  but 
neither  felt  nor  affected  any  extraordinary  zeal  or 
devotion.  Mr.  Canning  was  disgusted  at  the  effrontery 
of  Mr.  Rose,  and  left  the  House,  after  observing  to  his 
neighbour,  that  the  value  of  historical  testimony  was 
impaired  by  seeing  that  a lie  could  pass  uncontra- 
dicted in  the  presence  of  hundreds  who  knew  it  to 
be  false.”  1 

Now  it  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Pitt 
never  affected  any  extraordinary  zeal  or  devotion  ; but 
such  was  never  asserted  by  Mr.  Rose,  and  therefore  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  What  he  felt  neither  Lord 

1 Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  i.  p.  -208. 
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Holland  nor  any  one  else  can  know,  except  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts ; and  the  anecdote  concerning 
Mr.  Canning  is  altogether  apocryphal.  He  was  dead 
when  the  paragraph  was  written,  and  his  neighbour 
was  not  designated : no  one  therefore  could  con- 
tradict it.  But  considering  the  intimacy  at  that  time 
existing  betwen  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Rose,  and  his 
attachment  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  story  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain ; 
that  if  Lord  Holland’s  statement  be  true,  Mr.  Canning 
said  a very  foolish  thing ; for  he  was  not  present  in  the 
chamber  of  death,  and  there  was  no  time  for  him  to 
obtain  any  evidence  upon  which  he  could  impeach  the 
truth  of  his  friend’s  statement.  Moreover,  such  an 
insult  being  publicly  known  would  have  cut  short 
that  friendship  which  the  Diary  shows  was  not  broken 
off  till  at  a much  later  period,  on  a very  different 
occasion. 

With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  contradiction, 
it  may  be  said  with  much  more  reason,  that  “ there 
is  not  a word  of  truth  in  it.”  Mr.  Pitt  was 
lethargic  but  not  insensible.  He  was  not  speechless 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  He  was  heard 
by  the  servant  in  attendance  to  say,  with  his  last 
utterance,  “ My  country ! ” and  at  that  time,  it  is 
a rational  inference,  that  it  was  a prayer  to  Him,  to 
whom  he  had  been  praying,  to  save  it ; for  he  did 
pray  fervently.  All  this  we  have  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was  not  only  present. 
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but  received  Mr.  Pitt’s  confession,  and  witnessed  his 
devotion.  But  since  that  evidence  has  been  already 
produced  in  the  Diary,  it  may  be  more  useful  to  give 
another  account  of  the  closing  passage  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
life,  by  one  who  declares  himself  to  be  no  partial 
friend.  A writer  in  the  Annual  Register  of  that  year, 
the  politics  of  which  are  wholly  of  a Whig  complexion, 
gives  these  details  : — “ The  day  before  his  death  the 
physicians  told  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  any  attempt 
to  arouse  him  from  his  present  lethargy  would  be 
attended  with  instant  death.  The  Bishop  now  saw 
the  necessity  of  intimating  his  danger  to  Mr.  Pitt : he 
fulfilled  this  painful  office  with  firmness.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  hardly  sensible ; this  dreadful  shock  had  scarcely 
power  to  dissipate  his  lethargy ; but  after  a few 
moments  he  waved  his  hand,  and  was  left  alone  with 
the  Bishop.  He  instantly  expressed  himself  perfectly 
resigned  to  the  divine  will ; and  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure asked  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  who  was  present, 
how  long  he  might  expect  to  live.  Mr.  Pitt  then 
entered  into  a conversation  of  some  length  with  the 
Bishop,  upon  religious  subjects.  He  repeatedly  de- 
clared, in  the  strongest  terms  of  humility,  a sense  of 
his  own  unworthiness,  and  a firm  reliance  upon  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  Christ.  After 
this,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  prayed  by  his  bedside  for 
a considerable  time  ; and  Mr.  Pitt  appeared  greatly 
composed  by  these  last  duties  of  religion.  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  his  niece,  had  an  interview  with  him 
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on  the  Wednesday  evening,  and  received  his  last 
adieu,  which  he  gave  in  the  most  affectionate  and 
solemn  manner.  Mr.  James  Stanhope  continued  with 
him  all  night,  during  which  he  expressed  at  intervals 
frequent  solicitude  as  to  the  political  intelligence  at 
that  time  expected.  It  is  said  that  he  continued 
clear  and  composed  till  a short  time  before  his  dis- 
solution, which  took  place  without  any  addition  of 
suffering,  or  struggle,  at  half-past  four,  on  Thursday 
morning.  His  last  words  are  said  to  have  been, 
“O  my  country ! ” ' 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation  of  any 
thoughtful  reader,  that  the  advice  of  the  physicians 
very  nearly  deprived  him  even  of  one  solitary  day  for 
preparation  to  meet  his  God ; and  medical  men,  in 
general,  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility which  they  take  upon  themselves,  and  the 
grievous  mischief  to  the  souls  of  men,  of  which  they 
may  be  the  authors,  when,  from  any  imaginary  or  real 
danger  to  their  bodies,  they  keep  back  the  knowledge 
of  their  approaching  death.  It  is  not  because  death 
may  be  sudden,  that  we  pray  in  our  liturgy  to  be 
delivered  from  it.  To  be  transferred  in  a moment  of 
time  from  earth  to  paradise,  would  be  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  blessings ; and  blessed  are  they,  whom,  at 


1 Annual  Register  for  1806,  p.  882.  This  account  is  evidently 
derived  from  a different  source,  but  fully  coincides  in  proving 
that  with  the  few  exceptions  already  noticed,  there  is  not  one  word 
of  troth  in  Lord  Holland’s  slanderous  report. 
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whatever  hour  of  the  night  he  may  come,  their  Lord 
shall  find  watching.  But  it  is  because  by  such  sudden- 
ness the  majority  of  mankind  would  be  precluded  from 
all  preparation ; and  that  communion  with  God  in 
prayer,  which  the  angel  of  death  suggests,  while  he 
hovers  over  his  prey,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
of  grace  to  reclaim  the  wandering  soul,  and  raise  its 
affections  to  things  above,  and  fit  it  for  the  enjoyment 
of  heaven. 

If  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  not  been  restrained 
by  the  injudicious  timidity  of  the  physicians,  who 
feared  to  agitate  Mr.  Pitt’s  mind  by  a sense  of  danger, 
— a mind  far  too  strong  and  healthy  to  be  so  easily  dis- 
mayed,— his  spirit  might  have  been  refreshed  by  par- 
taking of  the  holy  communion,  which  he  only  declined 
when  it  was  proposed  to  him,  because  then  he  had 
not  strength  enough  remaining  to  go  through  the 
ceremony.  And  as  this  fact  is  recorded  in  Mr.  Rose's 
diary,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  he  could  have  made 
the  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  Lord 
Holland  chooses  to  attribute  to  him. 

Mr.  Gifford  relates  the  same  circumstances  with 
more  minuteness,  and  as  he  must  have  obtained  them 
from  some  one  who  was  present,  they  are  an  impor- 
tant confirmation  of  Mr.  Rose’s  statement : “ Sir  VV. 
Farquhar  called  up  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  telling  hint 
he  was  much  alarmed,  and  could  now  no  longer  object 
to  any  communication  which  the  Bishop  might  think 
proper  to  make  to  him.  . . . The  Bishop  immediately 
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went  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  bedside,  and  told  him  he  found  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  inform  him  that  his  situation  was 
considered  as  precarious,  and  requested  his  leave  to 
read  prayers  to  him,  and  to  administer  the  Sacrament. 
Mr.  Pitt  looked  earnestly  at  the  Bishop  for  a few 
moments,  and  then,  with  perfect  composure,  turned  his 
head  to  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  who  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  and  slowly  said,  ‘ How  long  do  you 
think  I have  to  live  ?’  The  physician  answered,  he  could 
not  say,  and  expressed  a faint  hope  of  his  recovery. 
A half  smile  on  Mr.  Pitt’s  countenance  showed  that 
he  placed  this  language  to  its  true  account.  In  answer 
to  the  Bishop’s  request  to  pray  with  him,  he  said,  * I 
fear  I have,  like  too  many  other  men,  neglected  prayer 
too  much  to  have  any  ground  for  hope  that  it  can  be 
efficacious  on  a death-bed  ; but  ’ — rising  as  he  spoke, 
and  clasping  his  hands  with  the  utmost  fervour  and 
devotion  — ' I throw  myself  entirely  ’ (the  last  word 
being  pronounced  with  a strong  emphasis)  * upon 
the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  Christ.’  The 
Bishop  assured  him  that  the  frame  of  his  mind  at  this 
awful  moment  was  exactly  such  as  might  be  reasonably 
expected  to  render  prayer  acceptable  and  useful.  The 
Bishop  then  read  prayers,  and  Mr.  Pitt  joined  in  them 
with  calm  and  humble  piety.  He  repeatedly  expressed, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  his  sense  of  his  own  unworthi- 
ness to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God,  disclaiming  all 
ideas  of  merit ; but  with  a conscience  clear  and  undis- 
turbed, he  appealed  to  the  Bishop’s  knowledge  of  the 
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steadiness  of  his  religious  principles,  and  said  it  had 
ever  been  his  wish  and  endeavour  to  act  rightly,  and 
to  fulfil  his  duty  to  God  and  to  the  world ; but  that 
he  was  very  sensible  of  many  errors  and  failures.  He 
declared  that  he  was  perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God,  that  he  felt  no  enmity  towards  any  one,  but  died 
in  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  expressed  his  hope, 
at  once  humble  and  confident,  of  eternal  happiness, 

through  the  intercession  of  his  Redeemer Sir 

W.  Farquhar  and  several  of  the  servants  had  remained 
in  the  room  a part  of  the  time  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  wTas 
engaged  in  religious  duties,  and  heard  this  great  and 
good  man  profess  the  faith  and  hope  and  charity  of  an 
humbly  pious  Christian.” 

Moreover,  there  is  another  remarkable  trait  in  Mr. 
Pitt’s  character,  related  by  Lord  Eldon,  which  should 
not  be  omitted  as  an  evidence  of  his  general  philan- 
thropy. “ I observed,”  he  says,  “ to  Mr.  Pitt  that 
his  station  in  life  must  have  given  him  better  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  men,  than  almost  any  other 
person  could  possess ; and  I asked  whether  his  inter- 
course with  them,  upon  the  whole,  led  him  to  think 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  governed  by  rea- 
sonable and  honourable  principles,  or  by  corrupt 
motives.  His  answer  was,  that  he  had  a favourable 
opinion  of  mankind,  upon  the  whole ; and  that  he 
believed  the  majority  was  really  actuated  by  fair 
meaning  and  intention.”'  Contrast  with  this  what 

1 Vol.  i.  p.  499. 
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Sir  Samuel  Romilly  reports  of  Napoleon  I.,  that  he 
entertained  a very  bad  opinion  of  mankind. 

In  order  to  complete  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
character,  it  only  remains  to  give  some  additional  tes- 
timonies from  Mr.  Rose,  concerning  his  deportment 
in  society,  taken  from  a pamphlet  entitled  “ A Brief 
Examination  into  the  Increase  of  the  Revenue,  Com- 
merce, and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  during  Mr. 
Pitt’s  Administration — 

“No  man  was  ever  better  qualified  to  gain,  or 
more  successful  in  fixing,  the  attachment  of  his  friends 
than  Mr.  Pitt.  They  saw  all  the  powerful  energies  of 
his  character  softened  into  the  most  perfect  compla- 
cency and  sweetness  of  disposition  in  the  circles  of 
private  life ; the  pleasures  of  which  no  one  more  cheer- 
fully enjoyed,  or  more  agreeably  promoted,  when  the 
paramount  duties  he  conceived  himself  to  owe  to  the 
public  admitted  of  his  mixing  in  them.  That  indig- 
nant severity  with  which  he  met  and  subdued  what  he 
considered  unfounded  opposition ; that  keenness  of 
sarcasm  with  which  he  repelled  and  withered  (as  it 
might  be  said)  the  powers  of  most  of  his  assailants 
in  debate, — were  exchanged  in  the  society  of  his  inti- 
mate friends  for  a kindness  of  heart,  a gentleness  of 
demeanour,  and  a playfulness  of  good  humour,  which 
no  one  ever  witnessed  without  interest,  or  participated 
in  without  delight.  His  mind,  which  in  the  grasp 
and  extent  of  its  capacity,  seized  with  a quickness 
almost  intuitive  all  the  important  relations  of  political 
power  and  political  economy,  was  not  less  uncom- 
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monly  susceptible  of  all  the  light  and  elegant  impres- 
sions which  form  the  great  charm  of  conversation  to 
cultivated  minds.” 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Bishop  Tomline, 
who  had  been  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Pitt  from  the  very  first  commencement  of  his 
collegiate  life,  and  enjoyed  his  confidence  till  the 
hour  of  his  death,  should  not  have  fulfilled  the  promise 
which  he  made  to  the  public,  that  the  last  volume 
of  the  work  he  had  then  undertaken,  should  be  a 
picture  of  his  domestic  life.  Perhaps  he  was  deterred 
by  finding  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  compro- 
mising many  persons  then  living ; but  whatever  might 
be  his  motive,  the  result  has  been  that  the  volumes 
which  he  published  were  only  compiled  out  of  public 
documents,  and  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  private  character.  Some  amends,  however, 
have  been  made  by  another  most  distinguished  friend, 
who,  in  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
has  given  us  a very  highly-finished  sketch  of  those 
minute  details  of  character,  which  none  but  his  most 
confidential  intimates  could  have  the  opportunity 
of  observing.  Lord  Wellesley,  in  1836,  gave  this 
masterly  description  of  what  he  had  known  and  seen, 
in  the  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review .- — Ed.] 

“Hurlingham,  Fulham,  Nov.  22d,  1836. 

“ In  attempting  to  convey  to  you  my  recollection  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  character  in  private  society,  I cannot  sepa- 
rate those  qualities  which  raised  him  to  the  highest 
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public  eminence,  from  those  which  rendered  him  a 
most  amiable  companion.  Both  proceeded  from  the 
same  origin,  and  both  were  happily  blended  in  the 
noble  structure  of  his  temper  and  disposition.  Mr. 
Pitt’s  mind  was  naturally  inaccessible  to  any  approach 
of  dark,  or  low,  or  ignoble  passion.  His  commanding 
genius  and  magnanimous  spirit  were  destined  to  move 
in  a region  far  above  the  reach  of  those  jealousies,  and 
suspicions,  and  animosities  which  disturb  the  course 
of  ordiuary  life.  Under  the  eye  of  his  illustrious 
father,  he  had  received  that  ‘ complete  and  generous 
education  which  fits  a man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully, 
and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  public  and 
private,  of  peace  and  wrar.’ 

“ Such  an  education,  acting  on  such  a natural 
disposition,  not  only  qualified  him  to  adorn  the  most 
elevated  station  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  but 
furnished  him  with  abundant  sources  to  sustain  the 
tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  of  his  mind.  He  had 
received  regular  and  systematic  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
in  every  branch  of  general  ecclesiastical  history.  His 
knowledge  on  those  subjects  was  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive. He  was  completely  armed  against  all  scep- 
tical assaults,  as  well  as  against  all  fanatical  illusion ; 
and,  in  truth,  he  was  not  merely  a faithful  and  dutiful, 
but  a learned  member  of  our  Established  Church,  to 
which  he  was  most  sincerely  attached,  with  the  most 
charitable  indulgence  for  all  dissenting  sects.  No  doubt 
can  exist  in  any  rational  mind,  that  this  early  and  firm 
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settlement  of  his  religious  opinions  and  principles,  was 
a main  cause  of  that  cheerful  equanimity,  which  formed 
the  great  characteristic  of  his  social  intercourse,  and 
which  was  never  affected  by  adversities  or  troubles. 

“ He  was  perfectly  accomplished  in  classical  literature, 
both  Latin  and  Greek.  The  accuracy  and  strength  of 
his  memory  surpassed  every  example  which  I have 
observed  ; but  the  intrinsic  vigour  of  his  understand- 
ing earned  him  far  beyond  the  mere  recollection  of 
the  great  models  of  antiquity,  in  oratory,  poetry,  his- 
tory, and  philosophy.  He  had  drawn  their  essence  into 
his  own  thoughts  and  language ; and  with  astonishing 
facility  he  applied  the  whole  spirit  of  ancient  learning 
to  his  daily  use.  Those  studies  were  his  constant 
delight  and  resort.  At  Hollwood,  in  Kent,  his  favourite 
residence,  and  at  Walmer  Castle,  his  apartments  were 
strewed  with  Latin  and  Greek  classics ; and  his  con- 
versation with  those  friends  who  delighted  in  similar 
studies,  frequently  turned  on  that  most  attractive 
branch  of  literature ; but  he  was  so  adverse  to  pe- 
dantry or  affectation  of  superior  knowledge,  that  he 
carefully  abstained  from  such  topics  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  could  not  take  pleasure  in  them.  In  these 
pursuits,  his  constant  and  congenial  companion  was 
Lord  Grenville,  who  has  often  declared  to  me  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  the  best  Greek  scholar  he  ever  conversed 
with. 

**  Mr.  Pitt  was  also  as  complete  a master  of  all  English 
literature,  as  he  was  undoubtedly  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  amply  possessed  every  resource  which 
could  enliven  retirement.  No  person  had  a more  ex- 
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qnisite  sense  of  the  beauties  of  the  country.  He  took 
the  greatest  delight  in  his  residence  at  Hollwood,  which 
he  enlarged  and  improved  (it  may  be  truly  said)  with 
his  own  hands.  Often  have  I seen  him  working  in 
his  woods  and  gardens  with  his  labourers,  for  whole 
days  together,  undergoing  considerable  bodily  fatigue, 
and  with  so  much  eagerness  and  assiduity,  that  you 
would  suppose  the  cultivation  of  his  villa  to  be  the 
principal  occupation  of  his  life.  He  was  very  fond  of 
exercise  on  horseback,  and  when  in  the  country,  fre- 
quently joined  the  hounds  of  his  neighbourhood,  both 
at  Hollwood  and  Walmcr  Castle.  At  the  latter  place 
he  lived  most  hospitably,  entertaining  all  his  neigh- 
bours, as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  neighbouring 
garrisons  and  of  the  ships  in  the  Downs.;  and  he  was 
most  attentive  to  his  duties  of  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  which  called  him  frequently  to  Dover, 
and  sometimes  to  the  other  ports. 

“ But  in  all  places  and  at  all  times  his  constant 
delight  was  society.  There  he  shone  with  a degree 
of  calm  and  steady  lustre,  which  often  astonished  me 
more  than  his  most  splendid  efforts  in  Parliament. 
His  manners  were  perfectly  plain,  without  any  affecta- 
tion. Not  only  was  he  without  presumption  or  arro- 
gance, or  any  air  of  authority,  but  he  seemed  utterly 
unconscious  of  his  own  superiority,  and  much  more 
disposed  to  listen  than  to  talk.  He  never  betrayed 
any  symptom  of  anxiety  to  usurp  the  lead  or  to 
display  his  owTn  powers,  but  rather  inclined  to  draw 
forth  others,  and  to  take  merely  an  equal  share  in  the 
general  conversation ; then  he  plunged  heedlessly  into 
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the  mirth  of  the  hour,  with  no  other  care  than  to 
promote  the  general  good  humour  and  happiness  of 
the  company.  Ilis  wit  was  quick  and  ready ; but  it 
was  rather  lively  than  sharp,  and  never  envenomed 
with  the  least  taint  of  malignity;  so  that  instead  of 
exciting  admiration  or  terror,  it  was  an  additional 
ingredient  in  the  common  enjoyment.  He  was  en- 
dowed beyond  any  man  of  his  time  whom  I knew, 
with  a gay  heart  and  a social  spirit. 

“ With  these  qualities  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
his  own  society.  His  appearance  dispelled  all  care ; 
his  brow  was  never  clouded,  even  in  the  severest 
public  trials;  and  joy,  and  hope,  and  confidence 
beamed  from  his  countenance  in  every  crisis  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  He  w as  a most  affectionate,  indul- 
gent, and  benevolent  friend,  and  so  easy  of  access  that 
all  his  acquaintance  in  any  embarrassment  would  rather 
resort  to  him  for  advice  than  to  any  person  who 
might  be  supposed  to  have  more  leisure.  His  heart 
was  always  at  leisure  to  receive  the  communications 
of  his  friends,  and  always  open  to  give  the  best  advice 
in  the  most  gentle  and  pleasant  manner. 

“ I cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  a pure  and 
clear  conscience  must  have  been  the  original  source  of 
such  uniform  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  of  spirit.  The 
truth,  which  I have  asserted,  I possessed  ample  means 
of  knowing.  From  the  year  1783  to  1797  (when  I 
went  to  India),  I lived  in  habits  of  the  most  confiden- 
tial friendship  with  Mr.  Pitt.  On  my  return  in  1 806, 
I warned  Lord  Grenville  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  approaching 

•d  . He  received  the  fatal  intelligence  with  the 
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utmost  feeling,  in  an  agony  of  tears,  and  immediately 
determined  that  all  hostility  should  be  suspended  in 
Parliament.  Mr.  Pitt’s  death  soon  followed  (two  days 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament). 

“ If  any  additional  evidence  were  required  of  the 
excellence  of  his  social  character,  it  would  be  found 
abundantly  in  the  deep  sorrow  of  a most  numerous 
class  of  independent,  honest,  and  sincerely  attached 
friends,  who  wept  over  the  loss  of  his  benevolent  and 
affectionate  temper  and  disposition  with  a degree  of 
heartfelt  grief  which  no  political  sentiment  could 
produce.” 


[A  Commission  had  been  issued  by  the  Crown  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  some  grave 
charges  which  had  been  brought  by  the  friends  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  against  the  character  of  the  Princess, 
similar  to  those  which  were  renewed  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne;  and  the  Commissioners  had  made  a Report 
unfavourable  to  the  Princess,  but  they  seem  to  have 
conducted  the  inquiry  without  any  great  desire  to  convict 
her.  It  appears  from  the  letters  of  the  lawyers  to  whom 
her  case  was  referred,  and  who  drew  up  her  answer 
to  the  Report, — Mr.  Perceval,  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  and 
Mr.  Plumer, — that  the  Commissioners  had  omitted 
some  important  points  in  the  accusation,  which  made  it 
a difficult  matter  for  the  lawyers  so  to  defend  her  as 
not  to  suggest  to  the  accusers  the  necessity  of  asking 
for  a renewal  of  the  inquiry,  and  to  prosecute  it  further. 
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Mr.  Rose  was  friendly  to  her,  and  at  her  request  lent 
her  for  two  or  three  days  his  house  at  Christchurch. 
When  the  Princess  was  on  her  road  to  Norbury  Park, 
near  Leatherhead,  her  carriage  was  overturned  by  the 
postilion,  in  turning  a comer,  and  Miss  Cholmondeley, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  box,  was  thrown  against  a 
tree  and  killed  upon  the  spot.  This  accident  is 
alluded  to  in  one  of  her  letters,  but  one  only  has  been 
selected  for  publication,  partly  as  a specimen  of  her 
familiar  style  when  she  was  on  her  good  behaviour, — 
for  she  was  a remarkable  woman,  and  her  ill-regulated 
mind  occupied  a large  share  of  public  attention  for  a 
long  period  of  time, — and  partly  because  it  contains 
her  opinions  upon  two  events  of  great  historical 
importance,  which  had  recently  occurred ; the  death 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  the 
trial  of  Lord  Melville  for  supposed  malversation  as 
Treasurer  in  the  Navy.  The  other  letter  shows  the 
view  taken  by  her  lawyer,  Sir  Yicary  Gibbs,  of  the 
position  in  which  she  was  placed  by  what  was  not 
very  appropriately  called  “ the  delicate  investigation.” 
—Ed.] 


The  Princess  of  Wales  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Rose  Cottage,  May  1st,  1806. 

“ Mr  dear  Sir, 

“ Encouraged  by  your  so  well-known  good  nature, 
and  as  well  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  I resume  my 
pen  to  ask  of  you  a favour,  which  consists  in  lending 
me  your  little  cottage  at  Christchurch  near  Poole,  for 
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eight  and  forty  hours,  which  fame  has  told  me  is 
beautiful. 

“ The  period  of  my  intruding  on  you  will  be  the 
21st  or  22d  of  this  month.  I now  am  setting  off  for 
Mount  Edgecumbe  with  Lady  Hester,  and  I hope  that 
the  variety  of  new  scenes  will  be  conducive  to  her 
health  as  well  as  to  her  spirits,  which  I found  very 
indifferent;  but  between  you  and  me,  no  wonder, 
after  such  a loss ! and  not  less  to  us ; and  depend 
upon  it,  my  dear  Sir,  that  our  departed  friend  will 
remain  immortal  in  our  hearts,  as  I hope  his  loyal 
spirit  will  in  the  common  rustic’s  heart. 

“ If  it  were  not  too  indiscreet  of  me,  I would  feel  so 
thankful  if  you  would  still  more  heighten  your  good- 
ness to  me  by  informing  me  how  dear,  good,  amiable, 
and  for  ever  respectable  Lord  Melville  is  in  health. 
I know  that  he  bears  with  fortitude  and  with  greatness 
of  mind  his  very  severe  trial  of  adversity ; which  only 
an  innocent  and  elevated  mind  could  give  him. 

“ Lady  Hester  has  been  kind  enough  to  commu- 
nicate your  letter  to  me,  my  dear  Sir,  and  I have  only 
to  add,  that  I never  had  a doubt  of  the  very  great 
difficulty  to  settle  that  very  intricate  business  in  the 
most  amicable  and  comfortable  way  for  all  parties; 
but  if  it  should  remain  in  your  hands,  I have  all  right 
to  expect  that  the  nation  would  do  it  with  their  usual 
justice  and  generosity.  And  believe  me,  my  dear 
Sir,  for  ever  with  the  highest  regard  and  esteem, 

“ Yours, 

« C.  P.” 
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Sir  Vicart  Gibbs  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Hayes  Common,  Bromley, 
“ Sept  28th,  1806. 

“ Mr  dear  Sir, 

“ The  Answer  is  finished,  and  I only  wish  that 
his  Majesty  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  his 
personal  attention  to  it,  and  form  his  own  judgment 
upon  the  case.  Perceval  has  done  it  most  incom- 
parably. Every  guard  is  placed,  as  you  suggested, 
against  the  renewal  of  the  same  sort  of  inquiry,  which 
was  a point  that  required  some  delicacy,  as  it  was 
necessary,  in  many  instances,  to  complain  that  the 
inquiry  which  took  place  was  calculated  to  produce 
a false  impression  by  being  left  short,  and  to  cast 
suspicions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  party  accused, 
which  a few  further  questions  must  necessarily  have 
cleared  up.  To  avoid,  therefore,  any  insidious  offer 
of  renewing  it,  that  these  defects  may  be  supplied, 
there  is  a strong  protestation  against  such  a measure, 
pointing  out  the  gross  injustice,  and  throwing  doubts 
at  least  upon  the  legality  of  it.  Her  Royal  Highness 
desires  Lord  Eldon  to  present  her  answer  to  the 
King,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  this  is  permitted 
by  his  Majesty.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  making 
strong  observations  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ; in  truth,  the  justice  of  the  conclusions  which 
the  Report  adopts  could  not  be  effectually  attacked 
without  showing  that  they  have  been  at  least  inat- 
tentive to  many  material  facts  which  they  either 
knew  or  had  the  means  of  knowing.  The  greatest 
respect  is  observed  towards  them  in  expression,  and 
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their  oversights  are  always  attributed  to  their  constant 
occupation  in  the  business  of  their  respective  offices. 

“ It  seems  as  if  Lord  G.  did  not  acquire  any 
addition  of  strength  in  the  Cabinet  by  these  new 
arrangements. 

“ I beg  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Rose,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Rose,  if  they  are  with 
you. 

“ Yours  most  truly, 

“ V.  Gibbs.” 


[Roth  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Perceval  felt  the  same 
interest  at  first  in  the  Princess  of  Wales  which  the 
King  and  the  whole  country  would  have  felt,  if  they 
had  not  been  disgusted  by  the  coarseness  of  her  mind, 
and  the  indiscretion  of  her  whole  life.  Mr.  Perceval 
took  up  her  cause  warmly  against  her  husband. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Perceval  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Castle  Ashby,  Northampton,  Oct  3d,  1806. 

"Dear  Rose, 

“ I should  be  extremely  sorry,  indeed,  if  you  had 
really  thought  that  I had,  as  you  express  yourself, 
snubbed  you  upon  the  occasion  of  your  very  kind 
offer  to  call  upon  me  on  the  Tuesday  morning.  In 
the  substance  of  what  I did,  I can  trust  to  my  own 
feelings  that  there  was  nothing  but  what  was  consis- 
tent with  the  truest  kindness  and  respect ; and  if  there 
was  anything  in  the  manner  of  it,  which  was  not 
sufficiently  attentive,  I only  beg  you  will  recollect  how 
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1 was  circumstanced,  just  stepping  into  my  chaise, 
with  little  more  than  half  my  work  finished  for  her 
Royal  Highness’s  perusal;  and  under  the  necessity  of 
dedicating  whatever  time  I could  of  the  next  morn- 
ing to  the  completion  of  the  remainder.  For  as  it 
was  all  necessarily  to  be  fairly  copied  over  before  it 
could  be  delivered  to  the  Princess  for  her  signature, 
and  as  I wished  this  to  be  so  done  as  to  enable  me  to 
leave  town  on  Saturday  last  to  attend  my  constituents 
at  their  Mayor’s  feast  on  Monday,  I had  no  time  to 
lose;  as  you  will  the  better  understand  when  I tell  you, 
that  notwithstanding  all  my  exertions,  I worked  the 
whole  of  Saturday  with  Gibbs  and  Plumer,  for  whom 
I sent  up  to  town  in  order  to  receive  their  final  opinion 
upon  the  business.  I could  not,  therefore,  leave  town 
till  Sunday,  and  I was  not  without  some  fear  of  being 
recalled  at  the  beginning  of  this  week.  But,  however, 
the  business  is  all  finished,  and  by  this  time  the  letter 
is  delivered  either  to  the  King,  or,  by  his  command,  to 
some  of  his  Ministers.  Which  course  is  to  be  pursued, 
I have  not  yet  learnt ; but  it  was  apprehended,  when 
I left  town,  that  his  Majesty  would  not  receive  it 
through  any  hands  but  his  Ministers. 

“ With  respect  to  the  desire  of  preventing  all  fur- 
ther inquiry  upon  the  subject  of  her  Royal  Highness’s 
conduct,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  amongst  any 
persons  that  I have  consulted ; and  we  have  kept  in 
view  that  desire,  in  the  execution  of  our  more  imme- 
diate duty, — that  of  setting  her  right,  and  doing  her 
justice,  on  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 

“ It  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not  perhaps  impossi- 
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ble,  to  do  justice  to  her  in  the  present  case,  without 
doing  much  which  may  provoke  more  hostility  against 
her ; but  we  were  all  satisfied,  at  least  so  I thought  I 
collected  the  general  sentiment,  that  the  report  was  so 
framed  that  she  could  not  acquiesce  under  it  in  silence 
without  admitting  its  truth ; and  that,  in  fact,  there 
was  evidently  so  much  disposition  to  be  hostile  to 
her  manifested  in  the  whole  course  of  the  proceed- 
ing, that  looking  forward  to  a new  reign,  there 
could  be  no  possible  security  for  her  being  per- 
mitted to  hold  her  rank  or  station  in  this  country, 
but  from  the  existence  of  a strong  sentiment  in  her 
favour  throughout  the  kingdom ; and  that,  therefore, 
her  letter>  to  the  King  should  be  so  prepared,  that 
if  published,  it  should  have  the  effect  of  producing 
rather  than  checking  that  sentiment.  The  copies  of 
this  letter,  undoubtedly,  unless  it  should  be  deter- 
mined to  publish  it,  ought  to  be  kept  very  secret ; but 
as  soon  as  I conveniently  can,  I will  endeavour  to 
procure  you  a sight  of  one  of  them,  as  I really  shall 
be  very  anxious  to  know  your  opinion  upon  it.  In 
the  stage  to  which  we  had  advanced,  when  you  were 
in  town,  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult,  upon 
any  suggestion,  to  have  adopted  any  material  altera- 
tion in  our  plan ; and  the  materials  which  you  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  to  have  enabled  you  to 
have  formed  a judgment,  would  have  taken  you  more 
time  to  read,  than  you  could  possibly  have  employed, 
between  your  proposed  call,  and  your  visit  on  the  next 
morning.  On  your  business  which  interested  you  so 
strongly  and  justly  as  connected  with  your  County,  I 
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felt  incapable  of  giving  you  any  further  opinion ; and, 
indeed,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  as  the  only  useful  effect 
that  could  be  produced  by  anything  that  could  be 
done,  would  be  by  its  operation  upon  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  county,  nothing  very  decisive 
could  be  determined  upon  till  you  met  together, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  sub- 
ject would  be  received  in  the  county.  I am  glad 
to  see,  however,  that  such  sentiment  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  most  happy  state  for  the  best  im- 
pression ; and  I can  hardly  conceive,  that  as  this 
matter  has  been  taken  up  at  so  respectable  a meeting, 
there  can  be  any  doubt  of  Chute’s  success,  and  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  or  of  whatever  other  candidate 
(equally  proper  as  he  is)  you  may  be  able  to  prevail 
upon  to  stand.  I am  now  in  a house  where  this 
subject  is  a very  anxious  one  (Chute  married  Lady 
Northampton’s  sister),  and  I find  here  that  Chute’s 
reception  in  different  parts  of  the  county  has  been 
most  favourable.  I am  glad  that  my  brother  Drum- 
mond supports  him ; and  I find  your  neighbour, 
Compton,  does  the  same.  I cannot  help  thinking 
that  Lord  Temple’s  indiscretion  will  have  a very 
strong  effect,  not  only  in  Hampshire,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Lord  Ellenborough  called 
upon  me  the  other  day  (if  I had  not  had  occasion  to 
write  to  you  upon  other  business,  I should  not  have 
thought  the  circumstance  of  importance  enough  to 
mention  it,  but  he  called),  and  began  by  stating  that 
now  Fox  was  no  more,  probably  the  obstacle  and 
objection  which  I felt  to  having  any  connexion  with 
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the  present  Administration  were  at  an  end.  And  as  a 
friend  of  mine,  he  wished  to  express  his  anxiety  to 
do  anything  which  lay  in  his  power  to  promote  my 
connexion  with  them.  I told  him,  that  I thought 
I ought,  in  candour  to  his  friendship,  to  stop 
him  immediately ; saying,  that  if  his  idea  was  con- 
fined to  me  individually,  I was  so  connected  with 
others,  that  I could  not  possibly  receive  any  proposal 
whatever,  and  therefore  the  conversation  had  better 
stop,  before  I even  knew  whether  what  he  had  to 
communicate  was,  or  was  not,  in  concert  with  Lord 
Grenville,  or  was  merely  suggestive  of  his  own 
friendship  to  me. — And  he  said,  that  if  I felt  so, 
undoubtedly  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  its 
proceeding  any  further;  and  therefore,  though  1 
own  I was  not  without  a little  curiosity  to  have 
known  how  they  fancied  they  could  have  reconciled 
me  to  what  1 should  have  felt  such  great  degradation 
and  disgrace  of  character,  I was  left  quite  in  the  dark 
upon  that  subject. 

“ I was  in  town  all  Saturday  last,  but  heard  nothing 
of  your  son  ; and  as  I shall  not  return  till  the  end  of 
this  week,  or  the  beginning  of  next,  I imagine  his 
business  will  not  wait  till  my  return.  I should  have 
had  great  pleasure  in  giving  it  any  attention  in  my 
power. 

“ I am,  dear  Rose, 

“ Very  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

“ S.  Perceval.’ 
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Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Hayes  Common,  Bromley,  Oct.  Sth,  1806. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ His  Majesty  has  declined  receiving  the  answer 
except  through  the  same  channel  as  the  other  papers 
had  passed ; but  the  manner  of  doing  this,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  it,  do  not  lead  to  so  unfa- 
vourable a conclusion  as  the  refusal  itself  would 
otherwise  justify.  It  will  be  delivered  to  the  Chan- 
cellor to-morrow,  by  Plumer.  The  observations  which 
are  made  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  will 
certainly  provoke  them  to  any  hostile  measures  which 
it  may  be  in  their  power  to  adopt ; but  it  was  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  avoid  this  consequence,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  its  full  strength  to  the  case. 
All  asperity  of  expression  is  avoided,  but  certainly 
much  of  substantial  blame  is  imputed  to  them,  and 
with  good  reason,  as  you  will  say  when  you  see  the 
papers. 

“ The  papers  contain  a correct  account  of  the  horrid 
accident  at  Leatherhead.  Miss  Cholmondeley  was,  I 
believe,  a sincere  friend  to  the  Princess,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a real  loss  to  her  at  this  time,  though  I have  heard 
that  there  are  some  who  think  otherwise.  The  Princess, 
whom  I saw  yesterday,  was  a good  deal  bruised,  parti- 
cularly in  her  face,  but  not  materially  hurt.  I beg  my 
best  compliments  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Rose,  and  Miss 
Dewar. 

“ I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

“ Most  sincerely  yours, 

“ V.  Gibbs.” 
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[As  a powerful  electric  magnet  draws  to  itself  a 
multitude  of  nails,  and  forms  out  of  them  a sort  of 
iron  cable,  which,  when  its  connexion  with  the  source 
of  that  force  loses  all  its  cohesion,  and  falls  to  pieces ; 
so  the  party  which  was  held  together  by  the  command- 
* ing  influence  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  talents,  was  broken  up 
entirely  by  his  death,  and  resolved  into  its  indivi- 
dualities. Dissensions  and  jealousies  sprang  up  im- 
mediately ; and  they  found  it  impossible  to  array 
themselves  under  any  one  leader,  or  to  agree  upon  any 
common  rule  of  action  in  opposition  to  the  Whig 
Government.  So  much,  indeed,  of  the  Whig  element 
was  eliminated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  the 
party  was  almost  ready  to  split  into  two  sections : the 
one  quite  willing  to  act  with  Lord  Grenville,  with 
whom  they  had  been  so  long  connected;  the  other 
and  major  part  vehemently  objecting  to  it. 

The  objection,  as  it  appeared  upon  the  surface, 
rested  on  his  desertion  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1804  ; but,  in 
reality,  the  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Mr.  Can- 
ning, who  on  that  and  all  other  points  of  policy  agreed 
with  Lord  Grenville,  was  only  kept  by  party  ties  from 
joining  him  at  once.  In  the  letter  which  is  here 
given  he  very  plainly  defines  his  position,  and  explains 
his  views.  Lord  Eldon,  on  the  other  hand,  followed 
Mr.  Pitt  much  more  closely  in  his  attachment  to  tho 
King,  and  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the 
other  purty  in  the  House  of  Lords ; and,  therefore,  it 
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is  certainly  strange  that  he  should  have  been  so  little 
consulted  by  his  friends.  Mr.  Rose  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  one  who  communicated  to  him  what 
was  going  on  ; and  his  answer  breathes  a deep  discon- 
tent and  mortification  at  such  treatment.  He  says : — 
“ I lament  upon,  I hope,  worthy  grounds,  that  my 
obscurity  was  such  as  to  keep  me  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  proceeding  at  Lord  Lowther’s  till  it  was  of  no 
manner  of  use  that  I should  ever  have  known  of  it.” 
The  whole  of  his  letter  is  in  this  strain,  and,  therefore, 
is  not  much  to  the  purpose. 

After  reading  Mr.  Canning’s  letter  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  and  seeing  how  ready  he  was  to  desert 
his  colours,  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  finding  him 
before  the  end  of  it  again  in  office.  But  there  is 
bitterness  as  well  ns  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  ambition  ; 
and  the  importunity  of  friends  sometimes  alloys  the 
enjoyment  of  high  patronage.  Mr.  Rose,  who  never 
cared  to  aggrandize  himself,  was  always  eager  to  obtain 
something  for  his  son ; and  some  disappointment  on 
this  subject  is  afterwards  mentioned  by  him  with 
feelings  of  reseutment.  But,  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  apologetic  answer  of  Mr.  Canning  probably  falls 
within  the  experience  of  most  official  men.  He  says  : 
“ Only  be  assured  of  my  general  disposition  to  gratify 
your  wishes,  and  your  son’s  fair  pretensions ; but 
pray  have  the  goodness  to  bear  in  mind,  at  the  same 
time,  the  limited  means  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
many  unavoidable  and  powerful  claims  on  the  other 
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which  I have  to  reconcile  (if  I can)  at  my  first  outset ; 
and  do  not,  therefore,  ascribe  the  want  of  immediate 
attention  to  any  defect  of  real  good-will.” 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  he  had  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  proving  his  sincerity  by  sending  the 
late  Sir  George  Rose  on  a special  mission  to  the 
United  States  ; and  the  appointment  is  proved  to  be  a 
wise  one,  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Munroe,  the  American 
Ambassador.  " The  appointment  ” says  he  to  Mr. 
Rose,  “ of  your  son  to  the  United  States  on  a special 
mission  is  an  event  which  gives  me  great  satisfaction. 
It  will,  I trust,  be  productive  of  consequences  honour- 
able and  advantageous  to  both  nations.  The  senti- 
ments which  you  are  so  good  as  to  express  of  the  rela- 
tion which  ought  to  subsist  between  them  are  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  had  had  such 
long  experience  in  the  great  concerns  of  his  country. 
They  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  approved  by  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  either.  I have  full 
confidence  that  those  sentiments  are  entertained  by 
your  son ; as  I have  that  he  will  be  received  by  my 
government  with  the  attention  and  consideration  due 
to  his  acknowledged  personal  merit  and  to  the  public 
character  of  his  mission.  It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  the 
differences  which  have  unhappily  arisen  between  our 
Governments  may  be  speedily  settled,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  parties  ; and  I beg  you  to  be  assured  that,  as  I 
have  long  laboured  to  promote  that  very  important 
object,  I shall  continue  to  take  a deep  interest  in  the 
accomplishment  of  it.” 

x 2 
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There  are  two  other  letters  belonging  to  this  year 
which  deserve  some  little  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
one  from  Sir  John  Macpherson,  who  had  been 
Governor-General  of  Bengal,  and  is  accused  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  of  having  encouraged  gross  abuses  in  his 
administration.  Nevertheless,  he  takes  to  himself 
credit  for  having  devised  plans  by  which  India  was 
saved,  and  which  must  be  resorted  to  again,  in 
order  to  save  this  country  in  India ; and  he  declares, 
with  an  amazing  degree  of  self-complacency,  that 
when  the  Commissioners  for  the  Carnatic  Debt  shall 
make  their  report  to  Parliament,  it  will  not  be  a 
proud  day  for  others,  but  must  be  for  him,  John  Mac- 
pherson. Moreover,  like  the  fly  upon  the  wheel,  he 
mentions  his  armed  statistical  account  of  a parish  in 
Sussex,  which  was  translated  into  French,  and  sent  to 
all  the  foreign  courts.  “ The  late  armed  Prussian 
manifesto  fully  embraces  all  its  parts.”  In  mitigation 
of  this  vanity,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  had  almost  as 
high  an  opinion  of  his  correspondent’s  influence  over 
Europe  as  his  own,  for  he  tells  Mr.  Rose,  “ It  is 
essential  that  the  new  plan  of  finance  (the  present 
Lord  Lansdown’s)  should  have  your  support  to  have 
the  proper  effect  upon  the  Continent.” 

The  other  letter  is  from  a parliamentary  supporter 
of  Mr.  Rose,  in  Hampshire,  who  endeavours  to  coax 
him  into  giving  him  a permission  to  see  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  alarming  him  about  a conspiracy  against 
Ihe  Church,  with  which,  however,  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted four  years  before  without  saying  a word  on 
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the  matter.  The  conspirators  were  Mr.  Miles  and 
Earl  Wycombe,  afterwards  Lord  Lansdown.  The 
former  begged  the  latter  to  inquire  what  was  the 
value  of  the  Deanery  of  Durham  and  its  prebends, 
and  how  many  there  were.  His  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject were  of  the  vaguest  kind  ; for  he  seems  to  have 
supposed  that  they  were  all  golden  prebends,  and  that 
there  was  one  officer  in  the  Chapter  called  the  Pre- 
bendary, who  enjoyed  a larger  income  than  the  rest. 
But  he  then  proceeds  to  say,  “ If  I could  set  men  a 
thinking  about  the  Chapters,  I will  answer  for  their 
dissolution  ; and  their  dissolution  will  tend  to  the 
abolition  of  tithes ; and  the  abolition  of  tithes  to  the 
improvement  of  landed  property.”  Now,  this  rapid 
excursion  to  the  contemplated  ruin  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  indicates  a mind  very  much  in  har- 
mony with  the  prediction  attributed  to  Talleyrand, 
that  Christianity  would  go  into  the  grave  without 
a struggle. 

The  unmitigated  selfishness  of  the  object  which  Mr. 
Miles  proposed  to  himself  is  very  characteristic  of  that 
class  of  men ; but  the  Power  above,  which  never  entered 
into  his  thoughts,  and  the  religious  principle  which  he 
ignored,  have  defeated  all  his  speculations,  and  saved 
the  Church  of  England,  under  the  control  of  a super- 
intending Providence.  The  landowners  of  England 
refused  the  glittering  bait.  They  have  reformed  the 
Chapters,  and  commuted  the  tithes,  but  they  have  not 
abolished  either ; and  they  have  been  rewarded  by  a 
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great  improvement,  not  only  in  their  property,  but, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  in  those  who  cultivate  it. 

The  correspondence  of  the  next  year  (180S),  though 
containing  nothing  of  public  note,  is  yet  of  great 
importance  in  the  uneventful  life  of  the  subject 
of  these  Memoirs ; for  the  few  letters  belonging  to  it 
show  the  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Rose  was  held 
by  those  who  were  highest  themselves  in  rank  and 
office.  The  Duke  of  Portland  not  only  assured  him 
that  his  wishes  would  always  have  considerable  weight 
with  him  in  any  decision  he  might  take,  but  proved  it 
by  promising  that  General  llibbert,  for  whom  he  had 
shown  some  interest,  should  be  recommended  to  the 
King  for  a baronetcy.  And  Lord  Barham  recom- 
mended to  his  care,  as  if  he  wTere  the  fountain  of 
honour,  two  officers  distinguished  for  their  gallantry 
and  good  conduct  (Captains  Blacklock  and  Lambert), 
who,  therefore,  deserved  some  reward ; at  the  same 
time  disclosing  a project  of  Mr.  Pitt’s,  which,  if  he 
had  lived,  he  would  have  carried  into  execution,  of 
establishing  an  order  of  merit  similar,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  present  Victoria  Cross. 

But  it  was  of  more  importance  to  himself  that  he 
received  the  offer  of  two  appointments,  one  from  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  overruled  his  objections  and 
insisted  upon  his  taking  the  office  of  Deputy  Warden 
of  the  New  Forest,  in  the  management  of  which  he 
seemed  to  rely  much  upon  his  deputy’s  advice  and 
assistance.  The  other  was  from  Mr.  Canning,  who 
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wanted  him  to  go  out  on  a special  mission  to  Brazil, 
to  frame  a commercial  treaty.  This  is  the  subject  of 
a long  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Rose  declines  the  offer, 
wisely  and  discreetly.  If  he  had  been  sent  there  with 
a carte  blanche,  before  the  regular  ambassador,  he 
would  have  had  a fair  chance  of  making  arrangements 
with  the  Court  of  Rio  Janeiro  beneficial  to  both 
countries ; but  Lord  Strangford  was  already  there, 
and  if  he  was  competent  to  the  business,  no  one  else 
was  wanted.  If  he  was  not — if  his  errors  had  to  be 
corrected,  and  his  defect  of  experience  had  to  be 
supplied,  conflicts  between  them  would  have  been 
inevitable,  and  the  Brazilian  minister  would  have  been 
able  to  play  off  the  one  against  the  other.  Despairing 
therefore  of  doing  any  good  by  being  placed  in  such 
a false  position,  he  would  not  accept  the  appointment. 


Mb.  Canning  to  Mr.  Rose. 

" Dear  Rose,  “Feb.  7th,  i807. 

“ I entirely  agree  with  you  that  the  communica- 
tion which  you  have  received  from  Lord  Eldon 
entitles  his  Lordship  to  as  explicit  a declaration  in 
return,  from  any  person  to  whom  he  may  allow  you  to 
report  what  he  has  said,  and  whose  sentiments  he 
may  be  desirous  of  learning, 

“ I can  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  mine  to  you 
freely,  as  you  desire.  I shall  only  be  surprised  if, 
with  respect  to  my  sentiments,  Lord  Eldon  has  any- 
thing new  to  learn.  For  I certainly  have  all  along 
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supposed  that  the  substance  of  a conversation,  which 
passed  between  Perceval  and  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the 
one  part,  and  myself  on  the  other,  so  long  ago  as  in 
the  month  of  February  last , had  been  reported  by 
them  to  their  friends ; as  on  my  part  I reported  1,  as 
soon  as  it  had  taken  place,  to  those  with  whom  I had 
previously  ascertained  my  own  entire  concurrence  of 
feelings  and  opinions.  I reported  it,  as  you  will 
remember,  to  yourself;  and  I communicated  it  by 
letter  to  Lord  Lowther,  as  furnishing  (according  to 
my  view)  a ground  on  which  the  co-operation  in 
Parliament,  between  the  two  different  descriptions  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  friends,  might  be  honourably  and  satisfac- 
torily established. 

“ Perceval  and  Lord  Castlereagh  called  upon  me  in 
Somerset  Place  (I  think  on  the  8th  of  February),  and 
began  by  stating  their  own  intentions  with  respect  to 
attendance  and  conduct  in  Parliament.  They  then 
expressed  a desire  to  know  mine.  I had  no  scruple 
in  saying  plainly,  “ that  I entertained  great  doubts  (ns 
did  others  with  whom  I was  in  habits  of  communica- 
tion) of  the  probability  of  such  an  agreement  with 
them  (P.  and  L'!  C.)  as  to  the  end  and  objects  of  any 
opposition  in  which  we  might  engage,  as  would  make 
our  entire  co-operation  practicable. 

“ In  everything  that  might  relate  to  the  defence  of 
the  measures  and  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt  (I  said)  there 
could  be  no  question ; but  wc  should  all  cordially 
co-operate,  without  the  necessity  of  any  formal  stipula- 
tion, or  even  of  any  previous  concert. 

“ But,  as  to  ulterior  objects,  I stated  distinctly  that 
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whatever  causes  of  complaint  there  might  be  against 
Lord  Grenville,  1 still  thought  him  the  fittest,  indeed 
the  only  fit,  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Government ; 
that  I saw  no  possibility  of  forming  a Government, 
sufficient  to  carry  the  country  through  its  difficulties, 
without  him  ; and  that  though  nothing  would  tempt 
me  to  continue  in  office  with  him  (if  it  were  proposed 
to  me)  at  that  time,  nor  did  I think  it  likely  that  I 
could  ever  be  induced  to  join  the  Government,  con- 
stituted precisely  as  it  then  was, — I yet  had  no  desire 
to  see  it  entirely  overthrown.  My  wish  would  be  to 
see  it,  at  some  fit  opportunity,  amended  by  the  asso- 
ciation with  Lord  Grenville  of  some  portion  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

“I  said  that  ‘I  apprehended  their  views  (Ld  C.’s 
and  P.’s)  might  be  different.  It  was  natural  they 
should  be  so.  My  habits  with  Lord  Grenville  were 
those  of  constant  and  intimate  private  friendship,  and 
(with  the  exception  of  his  unfortunate  separation  from 
Mr.  Pitt  in  1804)  of  uninterrupted  concurrence  in 
political  opinion  and  conduct.  They,  and  their  friends, 
had  been  long  in  direct  political  hostility  with  Lord 
Grenville,  and  never  (I  believed)  in  habits  of  private 
friendship.  It  would  be  nothing  extraordinary,  there- 
fore, if  in  their  eyes  Lord  Grenville  should  not  even  be 
the  most  favoured  part  of  the  administration.  Nor 
could  I blame  them,  if  their  first  object  should  be  (as 
it  probably  would)  a complete  change ; or  if,  finding 
that  impracticable,  they  should  look  for  a more  partial 
change  through  Lord  Sidmouth.  But  neither  of  these 
was  an  object  for  which  I could  consent  to  co-opcrate.’ 
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“ In  answer.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Perceval  dis- 
claimed looking  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  any  way  or  for 
any  purpose,  in  the  most  pointed  terms.  And  to  my 
great  surprise,  I confess,  but  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
added,  that  with  respect  to  Lord  Grenville,  their  views 
and  wishes  coincided  with  mine.  And  they  expressed 
these  sentiments  not  on  their  own  behalf  only,  but  on 
that  of  others  with  whom  they  were  most  immediately 
connected. 

“ Such  wras  the  distinct  and  express  understanding 
under  which  1 went  into  the  House  of  Commons,  after 
the  formation  of  the  New  Government; — and  such  are 
the  opinions  which  I still  retain. 

“ I need  not  tell  you  that  at  the  time  when  I first 
declared  these  opinions,  I had  had  no  intercourse  with 
Lord  Grenville  of  any  sort.  We  did  not  even  ex- 
change the  ordinary  civility  of  a letter  upon  my 
quitting  office.  The  course  of  the  Session  certainly 
did  not  appear  to  bring  us  nearer  to  each  other ; and 
I was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  by  the  overtures 
which  were  made  to  me  at  the  eud  of  June  or  begin- 
ning of  July. 

“ Of  the  manner  in  which  I received  those  overtures, 
of  my  positive  and  repeated  refusal  to  listen  to  them 
separately,  and  my  persevering  endeavour  to  turn 
what  was  addressed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  myself 
alone,  into  a general  or  comprehensive  proposal,  I 
need  not  here  trouble  you  with  any  particular 
account.  The  inclosed  copy  of  a letter  to  Lord 
Lowther,  written  on  the  26th  of  September,  contains 
a plain  statement  of  the  substance  of  my  intercourse 
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with  Lord  Grenville,  up  to  the  14th  of  that  month 
(the  day  of  Mr.  l’ox’s  death),  on  which  day  that 
intercourse  terminated. 

“ Lord  Eldon  w ill  probably  recollect  a conversa- 
tion which  I had  on  that  day,  in  his  presence,  with 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  which  Lord  H.  repeated,  at 
my  desire,  the  amount  of  those  pretensions,  which 
had  been  brought  forward  at  a meeting  held  at  Lord 
Lowther’s  in  July,  as  necessary  to  be  satisfied  in  any 
arrangement  between  Lord  Grenville  and  the  frieuds 
of  Mr.  Pitt. 

“ What  that  amount  was  I see  no  advantage  in 
recording.  It  was  certainly  sufficient  to  form  an 
insurmountable  impediment  to  any  successful  negoti- 
ation with  Lord  Grenville. 

“ These  pretensions  were,  as  you  know,  professed 
to  be  founded  on  what  Mr.  Pitt  was  said  to  have 
been  ready  to  offer  to  the  Opposition  in  the  summer 
of  1805,  had  lie  then  been  permitted  to  make  an 
offer  to  them  ; but  it  required  very  little  sagacity  to 
discover  that  they  were  not  founded  on  any  principle 
that  was  calculated  to  facilitate  a junction  ; but  rather 
on  the  preference  of  another,  which  was  considered  as 
a better  speculation. 

“ From  the  period  of  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Windham’s  military  plan,  it  had  begun  to  be  believed 
and  inculcated,  that  the  King  meditated  a change  of 
Government ; and  that  particularly  if  a dissolution  of 
Parliament  should  be  proposed  to  him,  he  would  take 
his  stand  upon  that  ground. 

“ How  or  w'hcre  these  ideas  originated  I purposely 
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forbear  to  inquire.  1 certainly  could  be  myself  no 
judge  of  their  solidity.  I could  know  nothing  per- 
sonally of  his  Majesty’s  sentiments,  and  I had  never 
received  from  any  one  member  of  the  Administration 
which  resigned  in  January,  the  slightest  communica- 
tion of  the  grounds  of  that  resignation  ; of  the  footing 
on  which  they  parted  from  the  King,  or  of  the  King’s 
feelings,  views,  or  wishes,  expressed  at  parting  with 
them. 

“ Taking  everything  upon  trust,  however,  I deter- 
mined that  this  speculation,  whatever  it  might  be 
worth,  should  not  be  spoiled  by  any  act  of  mine. 
Therefore  it  was  that  I offered  no  objection  to  the 
extent  of  the  pretensions  stated  at  Lord  Lowther’s, 
and  therefore  it  was  that  in  all  my  intercourse  with 
Lord  Grenville,  though  I never  specified  to  him  the 
extent  of  those  pretensions  (which  could  have  done 
no  good),  I kept  that  statement  constantly  in  view ; 
sacrificing  my  own  judgment  as  well  as  my  own 
wishes,  and  therewith,  1 believe,  what  would  have  been 
(well  understood)  the  true  interest  of  the  party  (if 
party  it  could  be  considered),  to  what  I had  collected 
to  be  their  own  view  of  their  own  interests  and  pre- 
tensions. 

“ The  loss  of  this  opportunity  has  been  followed  by 
the  dissolution  ; of  the  operation  of  which  event  upon 
the  pretensions  to  which  I have  referred,  and  upon 
the  calculation  on  which  they  were  founded,  I sup- 
pose there  cannot  be  much  difference  of  opinion. 

“ It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  second  topic 
of  Lord  Eldon’s  conversation  with  you,  that  of  the 
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necessity  of  more  perfect  understanding  and  concert 
in  Parliament. 

“ I am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  want 
of  union  or  of  activity  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  if  there  has  been  (as  does  appear  to  be  the  case) 
any  such  deficiency  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I confess 
I do  not  sec  how  it  is  to  be  remedied,  but  by  them- 
selves. In  truth  I very  much  doubt,  from  the  tone 
taken  by  some  of  their  Lordships  last  year,  whether 
our  interference  even  with  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  might  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 

“ I need  hardly  say,  however,  that  I am  perfectly 
ready  to  listen  with  the  utmost  deference  to  any  sug- 
gestion upon  this  subject. 

“ Yours  sincerely, 

“ Geo.  Canning.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

1807. 

MB.  ROSE’S  DIARY  FROM  THE  9th  FEBRUARY  TO  3D  MARCH. 

[The  next  part  of  Mr.  Rose’s  Diary  gives  a succinct 
account  of  what  passed  between  the  King  and  his 
Ministers  in  this  year  on  the  subject  of  the  restrictions 
upon  the  Roman  Catholics.  Though  it  contains 
nothing  absolutely  new,  yet  it  presents  the  negotiation 
in  such  an  intelligible  form,  as  to  show  clearly  enough 
the  inaccuracy  of  Lord  Brougham’s  account  of  their 
expulsion  from  the  Cabinet.  Nothing  but  his  hatred 
of  George  III.  can  explain  how  the  natural  clearness 
of  his  mind  could  be  so  much  clouded  with  error, 
lie  states  that  “ the  King,  uneasy  at  being  counselled 
by  a Whig  Cabinet,  had  resolved  to  change  his  Minis- 
ters, and  to  quarrel  with  them  upon  the  highly  popular 
ground  of  their  having  made  themselves  the  con- 
federates of  the  Prince,  then  in  the  acme  of  his 
unpopularity ; and  as  such,  having  taken  part  against 
the  Princess.  Fortunately  for  that  party,  whose  utter 
ruin  this  would  have  consummated,  another  scent 
crossed  his  Majesty  while  in  that  pursuit,  and  he  dex- 
terously turned  aside  to  follow  it.  This  was  the  theory 
of  ‘No  Popery,  and  Danger  to  the  Church.’”1 

> Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  &c  , vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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Now  there  is  no  symptom  of  any  disagreement 
between  the  King  and  his  Ministers  on  the  subject  of 
the  Princess.  Those  of  the  party  who  lived  a few 
years  longer  were  her  fastest  friends ; himself  the  very 
foremost  of  them  all.  The  only  one  who  could  be 
called  a confederate  of  the  Prince  was  Mr.  Fox,  but  he 
was  dead ; and  Lord  Moira  was  the  sole  member  of 
the  Cabinet  who  lived  on  terms  of  confidential  intimacy 
with  the  King.  But  the  scent  that  crossed  the  King’s 
path,  as  it  were  by  accident,  is  a singular  misrepre- 
sentation by  Lord  Brougham,  for  one  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  Any  person  ignorant  of  the  contents 
of  his  preceding  volume  might  suppose  that  this  was 
a newr  cry  of  which  the  King  availed  himself,  not  on 
principle,  but  merely  to  gain  his  end  of  turning  out 
the  Ministers. 

It  is  true,  the  popular  cry  supported  him  in  so  doing, 
but  the  whole  current  of  the  negotiation  proves  that 
they  brought  it  upon  themselves.  They  did  not  share 
the  strong  attachment  to  the  Sovereign  which  prompted 
Mr.  Pitt  to  sacrifice  his  character,  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers,  by  undertaking  not  only  to  refrain  from 
moving  a question  so  entirely  repugnant  to  the  King’s 
conscience,  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  but 
also,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  prevent  others ; and, 
therefore,  they  merely  temporized  with  him.  They 
would  withdraw  the  bill  they  had  prepared,  but  they 
would  not  guarantee  him  from  being  tormented  with 
it  again  another  year  if  it  were  brought  forward  by 
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others : which,  under  such  circumstances,  was  sure  to 
happen.  For  being  supported  by  the  Ministers,  which 
they  would  claim  the  liberty  to  assert,  it  would  pass 
through  both  Houses  ; and  then  the  conscience  of  the 
King  would  drive  him  into  this  dilemma,  of  either  op- 
posing his  veto  to  a law  of  Parliament,  or  of  abdicating 
the  throne.  They  were  willing  to  make  a concession  for 
the  present,  but  not  a particle  for  the  future.  Their 
characters  would  be  lost  if  they  did  not  state  their 
opinions  freely;  but  they  might  have  promised  to 
exercise  no  ministerial  influence  to  carry  the  motion, 
and  then  there  would  have  been  no  objection  to  the 
expression  of  their  individual  opinions.  Or,  if  an 
emergency  should  arise,  in  which  they  thought  the 
safety  of  the  State  indispensably  required  it,  they 
might  then  have  resigned  their  offices.  In  point  of 
fact,  no  such  emergency  did  arise  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Regency ; but  they  would  do  nothing  to 
calm  the  fears  or  tranquillize  the  mind  of  the  aged 
monarch.  It  was  the  haughtiness  of  these  Whigs 
that  drove  them  out  of  office. — Ed.] 

Diary,  February  9 th. — Lord  Spencer  sends  to  the 
King,  in  a note  from  himself,  a minute  of  the  Cabinet 
Council  of  this  date — 


Jjord  President  . , . Lord  Howick. 

Lord  Privy  Seal , . . Lord  H.  T.  Petty. 

Earl  Spencer.  Lord  Grenville. 

Earl  Moira.  Mr.  Secretary  Windham. 

Mr.  Thomas  Grenville. 
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This  minute  accompanies  a despatch  from  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  respecting  the  Catholics  there ; 
with  the  draft  of  an  answer  to  be  sent  to  his  Excel- 
lency. 

February  10//<. — The  King’s  answer,  approving  of 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  being  instructed  to  keep  back  any 
petition  from  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  to  prevent  the 
renewal  of  the  question  on  which  his  sentiments  and 
the  general  sense  of  the  nation  are  so  well  known, — 
expresses  his  most  serious  concern  that  any  proposal 
should  have  been  made  to  him  for  the  introduction  of 
a clause  in  the  Mutiny  Bill  which  would  remove  a 
restriction  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  forming  a most 
essential  feature  of  ike  question  ; and  that  he  trusts  his 
Parliament  will  never,  under  any  circumstances,  agree 
to  it.  His  objections  are  strong.  They  arise  from 
principles  by  which  he  has  been  guided  through  life, 
and  to  which  he  is  determined  to  adhere. 

Minute  of  Cabinet  Council ; — the  same  ministers  as 
before,  except  Lord  Spencer,  ill ; with  the  Lord 
Chancellor  added,  and  Lord  Ellenborough. 

They  had  formed  the  answer  so  as  to  be  free  from 
the  difficulties  which  might  attend  other  parts  of  the 
subject  on  which  his  Majesty  knew  a difference  of 
opinion  prevailed  among  themselves ; it  being  confined 
to  assimilating  the  law  here  to  what  it  has  within  these 
few  years  been  made  in  Ireland,  as  the  latter  will 
otherwise  be  illusory ; the  measure  will  unite  all  his 
Majesty’s  subjects  in  military  efforts  for  the  defence  of 
the  empire.  The  Ministers  would  think  themselves 
deeply  criminal  if  they  disguised  this  point  from  his 
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Majesty,  or  if  they  could  neglect  to  offer  to  Parliament 
a proposal  they  respectfully  conceive  is  not  liable  to 
the  ground  of  objection  which  his  Majesty  appears  at 
first  to  have  felt  to  it,  which  in  its  principle  is  clearly 
sanctioned  by  a law  long  since  passed  and  acted  upon 
in  many  instances;  it  will  avert  the  dangers  they 
have  represented,  and  effect  the  most  probable  means 
of  preventing  the  agitation  of  those  questions,  on 
which  the  opinion  of  Parliament  has  been  so.  recently 
pronounced. 

February  11  th. — A long  note  from  Lord  Grenville 
to  the  King,  transmitting  the  last  minute,  urging  his 
Majesty,  from  himself  (in  addition  to  the  reason  in  the 
minute)  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure  proposed,  as  per- 
fectly conformable  in  its  principle  to  the  concession 
therein  alluded  to.  Nothing  but  a deep  impression  of 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  some  step  of  this  nature 
at  the  present  moment  could  induce  his  Lordship  to 
think  himself  warranted  in  recommending  it  with  such 
extreme  earnestness. 

February  12 th. — Note  from  the  King.  His  Majesty 
is  disposed  to  do  full  justice  to  the  motives  of  Lord 
Grenville  and  his  other  confidential  servants.  How- 
ever painful  his  Majesty  has  found  it  to  reconcile  to 
his  feelings  the  renewal  of  objections  to  any  proposal 
which  may  have  had  the  least  reference  to  a question 
which  has  already  been  the  subject  of  such  frequent 
and  distressing  reflections,  he  will  not,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  so  earnestly  pressed,  and 
adverting  particularly  to  what  took  place  in  1793,  pre- 
vent his  Ministers  from  submitting  to  Parliament,  the 
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propriety  of  inserting  the  proposed  clause  in  the  Mutiny 
Bill.  Whilst,  however,  the  King  so  far  reluctantly 
concedes,  he  considers  it  necessary  to  declare  that  he 
cannot  go  one  step  further ; and  he  trusts  that  this 
mark  of  his  forbearance  will  secure  him  from  being,  at 
a future  period,  distressed  by  any  further  proposal  con- 
nected with  this  question. 

Note  from  Lord  Grenville  (in  the  absence  of  Lord 
Spencer)  to  the  King,  with  the  following  minute  of  the 
Cabinet  Council,  with  a despatch  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  to  which  it  refers. 

Minute. — The  same  Lords  present  as  at  the  last, 
thanking  the  King  for  the  concession,  and  expressing 
their  concern  that  the  Catholics  presenting  a petition 
will  be  unavoidable. 

March  12 th. — Note  from  Lord  Grenville  to  the 
King,  desiring  permission  to  wait  on  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  his  Majesty  expressed  yesterday ; 
feeling  the  greatest  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind  from 
the  idea  that  any  misunderstanding,  however  unin- 
tentional on  his  Lordship’s  part,  should  have  had  the 
effect  of  creating  uneasiness  in  the  breast  of  his 
Majesty,  on  a point  on  which  he  had  felt  so  earnest 
and  peculiar  a desire  to  avoid  any  such  impression ; and 
he  hints,  that  what  he  shall  have  the  honour  of  laying 
before  the  King  to-morrow  will  at  least  evince  the 
sincerity  of  these  sentiments. 

Lord  Grenville  was  appointed  at  twelve  on 
the  13th. 

Note  from  Lord  Howick  to  the  King,  stating 
that  having  learned  from  the  Lord  President,  that 
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in  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  his  Majesty 
on  the  bill  depending  in  Parliament  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England 
into  the  army  and  navy,  he  had  not  accurately 
understood  the  opinion  which  his  Majesty  in- 
tended to  convey  on  the  subject;  Lord  Howick  is 
most  anxiously  desirons  to  explain  to  his  Majesty 
the  conduct  he  has  pursued  under  this  misappre- 
hension, and  therefore  solicits  an  audience.  Till  the 
explanation  is  had,  his  Lordship  feels  it  would  be 
unfit  to  proceed  with  the  bill,  and  will,  therefore,  this 
afternoon  propose  to  postpone  it  till  Tuesday,  the 
17th;  and  will,  in  the  mean  time,  endeavour  to  find 
some  mode  by  which  the  measure  (proposed  from 
a sense  of  duty  to  his  Majesty)  may  be  rendered  less 
objectionable. 

Lord  Howick  appointed  at  one,  on  the  13th. 

March  15/4. — Note  from  Lord  Grenville  to  the 
King,  transmitting  the  following  minute  of  the 
Cabinet  Council,  announcing  the  opinions  of  such  of  his 
Majesty’s  servants  as  are  therein  named,  respecting 
the  bill  depending  in  Parliament;  and  requesting  leave 
to  wait  on  the  King  the  next  morning  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  any  explanation  that  his  Majesty  may  deem 
necessary  on  this  important  occasion.1 

Lord  Pricy  Seal  . . . Lord  Grenville. 

Earl  of  Moira.  Mr.  Secretary  Windham. 

Lord  Howiok.  Mr.  Grenville. 

Lord  H.  Petty. 


1 This  minute,  and  the  one  of  the  18th,  are  verbatim  ; so  are  the 
lung’s  answers. 
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Your  Majesty’s  servants  now  present,  being  those 
whose  opinions  are  favourable  to  the  bill,  humbly 
submit  that,  on  a full  consideration  of  all  circum- 
stances connected  with  it,  they  do  not  intend  there 
shall  be  any  further  proceedings  on  it  in  Parliament. 
This  determination  rests  entirely  on  the  same  motives 
which  have  induced  them  to  abstain  from  bringing 
forward  other  and  more  extensive  measures  connected 
with  the  same  subject,  and  which  would,  in  their 
judgment,  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  public 
interests.  They  had  flattered  themselves  that  the 
present  proposal  might  not  have  encountered  the 
same  difficulties  which  attended  the  measures  to  which 
they  allude;  but  as  this  hope  appears  to  have  been 
founded  on  misunderstanding,  they  judge  it  on  the 
whole  more  consistent  with  their  public  duty  not  to 
press  forward  any  further  the  discussion  of  the 
present  bill.  They  have  thought  this  course  of 
proceeding  would  be  both  more  respectful  to  his 
Majesty,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  public  in- 
terests, than  any  statement  to  alter  the  bill  so  as  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  Irish  Act. 
The  points  of  difference  which  exist  between  this 
law  and  the  present  bill,  relate  to  matters,  the 
consideration  of  which  (as  it  appears  to  them)  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  separate  from  the  measure  itself ; 
and  they  have  found  the  attempt  impracticable  to 
reduce  the  bill  to  such  a form  as  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  likely  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  now 
obstruct  its  success,  and  as  could,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  at  all  satisfactory'  for  them  to  propose. 
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In  stating  to  Parliament  their  determination  to  make 
this  very  painful  sacrifice  to  what  they  conceive  to  be 
their  public  duty,  they  trust  your  Majesty  will  see  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  their  expressing  (with  the 
same  openness  by  which  their  language  on  that  subject 
has  uniformly  been  marked)  the  strong  persuasion 
which  each  of  these  individuals  entertains  of  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  to  the  empire  from  a different 
course  of  policy  towards  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
Their  opinions  they  have  never  concealed  from  your 
Majesty;  they  continue  strongly  impressed  with  them, 
and  it  is  obviously  indispensable  to  their  public 
character  that  they  should  openly  avow  them,  both  on 
the  present  occasion  and  in  the  possible  event  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Catholic  petition  in  Parliament : a discus- 
sion which  they  have  all  equally  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent; in  which  (if  it  should  be  forced  upon  them)  there 
might  not  be  a perfect  uniformity  of  conduct  between 
them,  but  in  which  an  adherence  in  them  all  to  their 
former  opinions  must  naturally  be  declared. 

They  beg  leave  to  add,  that  they  cannot  look  without 
great  uneasiness  and  apprehension  at  the  present,  state 
of  Ireland,  which  they  consider  as  the  only  vulnerable 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  situation  of  that 
country  is,  as  they  fear,  likely  to  force  itself  more  and 
more  on  the  consideration  of  your  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment and  of  Parliament ; and  it  is  essential  not  only  to 
their  own  character,  but  also,  as  they  sincerely  believe, 
to  the  public  interests,  that  the  deference  which  they 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  show  on  this  occasion  to  the 
opinions  and  feelings  expressed  by  your  Majesty, 
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should  not  be  understood  ns  restraining  them  from 
time  to  time,  from  proposing,  as  their  duty  is,  for  your 
Majesty’s  decision,  such  measures  respecting  that  part 
of  your  united  kingdom  as  the  nature  of  circumstances 
shall  appear  to  require. 

They  have  only  further  most  humbly  to  assure  your 
Majesty  that;  in  discharging  that  and  every  other  part 
of  their  duty,  so  long  as  your  Majesty  shall  think  fit  to 
honour  them  with  your  confidence,  nothing  shall  be 
omitted  on  their  part  which  can  best  testify  their 
invariable  and  respectful  attachment  to  your  Majesty ; 
and  their  sincere  and  anxious  concern  for  your 
Majesty’s  personal  ease  and  comfort,  and  for  the 
prosperity  and  honour  of  your  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment. 

March  17 th. — Note  from  the  King  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville, with  the  following  answer  to  the  minute  of  the 
15th:  That  his  Lordship  may  communicate  it  to  his 
colleagues,  his  Majesty  trusting  that  Lord  G.  will 
see  the  propriety,  with  a view  to  the  prevention  of 
all  future  mistakes,  that,  when  they  shall  have  consi- 
dered the  latter  part  of  his  Majesty’s  answer,  their 
determination  should  be  stated  on  paper. 

The  Kino’s  Answer. 

March  17  th. — The  King  having  fully  considered 
what  is  submitted  in  the  minute  of  the  Cabinet,  which  he 
received  yesterday  morning,  desires  Lord  Grenville  will 
communicate  to  those  of  his  confidential  servants  who 
were  present,  his  sentiments  and  observations  on  the 
contents  of  that  minute,  as  hereafter  expressed. 
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Ilis  Majesty  has  learned,  with  satisfaction,  that  they 
have  determined  not  to  press  forward  any  further  the 
discussion  of  the  bill  depending  in  Parliament,  and  he 
is  sensible  of  the  deference  shown  to  his  sentiments 
and  to  his  feelings ; but  he  regrets  that,  while  they 
have  felt  bound,  as  his  Ministers,  to  adopt  this  line  of 
conduct,  they  should,  as  individuals,  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  state  to  Parliament  opinions  which  are  known 
to  be  so  decidedly  contrary  to  his  principles;  at  a 
moment,  too,  when  it  is  the  declared  object  of  his 
Government  not  to  encourage  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  prefer 
petitions  to  Parliament. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  minute  the  King  must 
conclude  that,  although  the  bill  now  depending  is 
dropped,  they  have  been  unable  to  make  up  their  minds 
not  to  press  upon  him  in  future,  measures  connected 
with  a question  which  has  already  proved  so  distress- 
ing to  him  ; nor  can  his  Majesty  conceal  from  them 
that  this  intention  on  their  part,  unless  withdrawn, 
will  leave  the  matter  in  a state  most  embarrassing  and 
unsatisfactory  to  him  ; and,  in  his  opinion,  not  less  so 
to  them.  The  King,  therefore,  considers  it  due  to 
himself,  and  consistent  with  the  fair  and  upright  con- 
duct which  it  has  been  and  ever  will  be  his  object  to 
observe  towards  every  one,  to  declare  at  once,  most 
unequivocally,  that  upon  this  subject  his  sentiments 
never  can  change ; that  he  cannot  even  agree  to  any 
concessions  to  the  Catholics  which  his  confidential 
servants  may  in  future  ever  propose  to  him ; and  that 
under  these  circumstances,  and  after  what  has  passed. 
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his  mind  cannot  be  at  case  unless  he  shall  receive  a 
positive  assurance  from  them  which  shall  effectually 
relieve  him  from  all  future  apprehensions. 

March  18//5.  Half-past  One,  a.m. — Lord  Gren- 
ville has  the  honour  most  humbly  to  lay  before  your 
Majesty  the  minutes  of  a meeting  of  such  of  your 
Majesty’s  servants  as  are  therein  named,  which  was 
held  to-night  at  Earl  Spencer’s  house. 

March  Wh,  1S07. 

Ijord  Privy  Seal  ....  Lord  H.  Petty. 

Earl  Spencer.  Lord  Grenville. 

Earl  of  Moira.  Mr.  Secretary  Windham. 

Viscount  Howick.  Mr.  Grenville. 

Your  Majesty’s  servants  have  considered,  with  the 
most  respectful  and  dutiful  attention,  the  answer 
which  your  Majesty  has  done  them  the  honour  to 
return  to  the  minutes  of  the  15th.  They  beg  leave 
to  represent  to  your  Majesty,  that  at  the  time 
when  your  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  call 
them  to  your  councils,  no  assurance  was  required 
from  them  inconsistent  with  those  duties  which  are 
inseparable  from  that  station.  Had  any  such  assur- 
ance been  then  demanded,  they  must  have  expressed, 
with  all  humility  and  duty,  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  their  thus  fettering  the  free  exercise  of  their 
judgment.  Those  who  are  entrusted  by  your  Majesty 
with  the  administration  of  your  extensive  empire,  are 
bound  by  every  obligation  to  submit  to  your  Majesty, 
without  reserve,  the  best  advice  which  they  can  frame 
to  meet  the  various  exigencies  and  dangers  of  the  times. 

The  situation  of  Ireland  appears  to  your  Majesty’s 
servants  to  constitute  the  most  formidable  part  of  the 
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present  difficulties  of  the  empire.  This  subject  must, 
as  they  conceive,  require  a constant  and  vigilant 
attention,  and  a repeated  consideration  of  every  fresh 
circumstance  which  may  call  for  the  interposition  of 
your  Majesty’s  Government  or  of  Parliament. 

In  forbearing  to  urge  any  further  (while  employed 
in  your  Majesty’s  service)  a measure  which,  in  their 
judgment,  would  have  tended  to  compose  the  present 
uneasiness  in  Ireland,  and  have  been  productive  of 
material  benefits  to  the  empire,  they  humbly  submit  to 
your  Majesty  that  they  have  gone  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible limits  of  their  public  duty ; but  that  it  would  be 
deeply  criminal  in  them,  with  the  general  opinions 
which  they  entertain  on  the  subject,  to  bind  thern- 
Belves  to  withhold  from  your  Majesty,  under  all  the 
various  circumstances  which  may  arise,  those  counsels 
which  may  eventually  appear  to  them  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland ; 
and  for  defeating  the  enterprises  of  the  enemy  against 
the  very  existence  of  your  Majesty’s  empire. 

Your  Majesty’s  servants  must  ever  deeply  regret 
that  any  difficulty  should  arise  on  their  part  in  giving 
the  most  prompt  obedience  to  any  demand  which  your 
Majesty  considers  as  indispensable  to  the  ease  of  your 
Majesty’s  mind  ; but  it  is  not  possible  for  them,  con- 
sistently with  any  sense  of  those  obligations  which 
must  always  attach  to  the  sworn  counsellors  of  your 
Majesty,  to  withdraw  a statement  which  was  not 
made  without  the  most  anxious  consideration  of  every 
circumstance  w'hich  could  be  suggested  by  their 
earnest  desire  for  your  Majesty’s  ease,  comfort,  and 
happiness ; or  to  give  assurances  which  would  impose 
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upon  them  a restraint  incompatible  with  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  most  important  duty  which  they  owe 
to  your  Majesty. 

Principal  Heads  of  the  Despatches  from  the  Lord- 

Lieutenant  op  Ireland,  of  the  17 th  February, 

transmitted  to  the  Kino,  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Oth. 

A meeting  of  the  Catholics  had  been  held.  His 
Excellency  thinks  they  would  be  satisfied  if  the 
restrictions  on  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen into  the  army  and  navy  were  removed,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  serve  as  sheriffs,  and  to  be  admitted 
into  corporations. 

The  answer  to  that  was,  a request  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  keep  back  the  renewal  of  the  pretensions 
formerly  preferred,  but  to  suggest  a proposal  to  remove 
the  restrictions  upon  admission  into  the  army,  and  the 
military  promotion  of  the  Catholics  ; with  which 
view  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  with 
his  Majesty’s  sanction,  to  introduce  a clause  in  the 
Mutiny  Bill  to  that  effect.  The  Catholics  to  take  an 
oath  to  be  framed  for  securing  their  allegiance,  re- 
ferring the  point  respecting  sheriffs,  and  suggesting 
that  Catholics  are  now  admissible  to  corporations 
under  an  old  law. 

The  Lord-Lieutenant’s  Despatch,  dated  10th  Fe- 
bruary, referred  to  in  minutes  of  February  12th,  states 
that  the  Catholics  meant  to  request  everything  but 
admission  to  seats  in  Parliament. 

On  the  14th,  the  King  received  from  Lord  Grenville 
(without  any  accompanying  letter)  a despatch  from 
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the  Lord-Lieutenant,  of  the  11th,  transmitting  an 
Irish  newspaper  containing  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  Catholic  meeting  of  the  9th.  Keogh’s 
speeches  most  violent  and  inflammatory.  As  the 
matter  now  stands,  his  Excellency  doubts  whether 
any  concession  will  keep  back  the  petitions ; that, 
indeed,  the  Irish  Chancellor  conceives  that  if  the  three 
points  mentioned  in  the  first  despatch  were  granted, 
and  a fourth,  viz.,  the  capacity  to  be  made  King’s 
counsel,  their  further  proceedings  would  be  stopped ; 
but  the  Lord-Lieutenant  declares  his  sentiments  to  be 
decidedly  adverse  to  any  unbecoming  compromise, 
which  would  only  betray  weakness,  and yive  no  security 
for  the  future.  If  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  should  be 
disposed  to  make  any  concessions  on  this  occasion,  his 
Excellency  suggests  the  propriety  of  their  merely 
stating  generally  that  it  was  their  intention  to  offer 
certain  proposals,  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
which  should  afford  the  Catholics  relief, — without 
entering  into  any  particulars. 

Mr.  Elliott,  in  a private  letter  of  the  same  date, 
thinks  a resolution  will  be  taken  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Catholics,  to  present  a petition  on  the  17th. 

On  the  21st  February,  Lord  Spencer  sent  to  the 
King  despatches  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  of  the 
17th,  and  ISth.  Communications  had  been  made  to 
the  Catholics  that  the  admission  respecting  military 
promotion  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a compromise, 
but  one  intended  previous  to  any  knowledge  of  their 
intentions  to  petition.  Some  conversation  about  cor- 
porations and  the  bank.  Mr.  O’Connor  asked, 
whether  it  was  intended  that  Catholics  should  be 
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employed  as  generals  on  the  staff  ? Mr.  Elliott 
replied  he  understood  it  to  stipulate  the  admission 
to  any  military  commission. 

No  further  observations  made;  but  the  deputation 
said  they  would  communicate  what  had  passed  to  the 
committee. 

Lord  Spencer  sent  the  above  despatches  without 
observation. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  the  King  received  des- 
patches from  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  of  the  25th,  in 
which  was  stated  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Catholics  in  Dublin,  on  the  24th. 

On  the  3d  of  March  the  King  received  from  Lord 
Howick  (in  the  absence  of  Lord  Spencer)  a copy  of 
the  proposed  clauses,  together  with  a draft  of  a 
despatch  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  transmitting  them. 
They  were  unaccompanied  by  any  observations, 
although,  upon  reading  them,  they  appeared  materially 
to  differ  from  those  originally  submitted  to  the  King ; 
inasmuch  as  they  admitted  of  the  employment  of 
Dissenters  of  all  descriptions,  including  Catholics,  in 
all  ranks  of  the  army  and  navy. 

His  Majesty  returned  them  without  any  observa- 
tion, considering  that  to  be  superfluous,  after  having 
declared  so  positively  in  his  letter  of  the  12th  of 
February,  to  Lord  Grenville,  that  he  would  not  go 
one  step  further,  &c.  The  King,  however,  repeated 
that  declaration  verbally  to  Lord  Howick,  in  London, 
on  the  following  day,  the  4th,  when  it  appeared  that 
Lord  Howick  had,  in  the  intermediate  time,  sent  off 
the  despatch. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1809. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  MR.  ROSE,  LORD  MULGRAVE,  SIR  LUCAS 
PEPYS,  LORD  CLIFFORD,  THE  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN,  LADY  HESTER  STAN- 
HOPE, LORD  WELLESLEY,  SIR  WALTER  8COTT,  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  MR. 
STURGES  BOURNE,  LORD  MALMESBURY,  AND  BIR  ANDREW  8.  HAMMOND. 

[The  letters  of  public  interest  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  are  not  very  numerous.  The  first  is  from 
Lord  Mulgrave,  then  First  Lord  at  the  Admiralty, 
to  whom  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Canning  had  been  sug- 
gesting an  augmentation  of  certain  salaries : a pro- 
position which  he  firmly  and  reasonably  resists.  Rut 
his  temper  was  much  tried  at  a later  period,  by 
a complaint  made  against  him  by  the  querulous  Sir 
Andrew  Hammond,  who  chose  to  consider  himself 
treated  with  marked  injustice  by  the  promotion  of 
two  officers  as  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  and  by 
what  he  called  being  deprived  of  his  Flag.  When 
the  facts  are  explained  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  no  one 
but  Sir  Andrew  could  wonder  at  the  indignation  ex- 
cited by  the  charge;  and  the  resentment  which  he 
displays  only  shows  how  ill  qualified  most  men  are  to 
be  judges  ilfiheir  own  cause. 

Then  follows  a lamentation  that  Dr.  Jenner  would 
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not  accept  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Vaccine  Insti- 
tution. It  does  not  appear  what  was  his  reason  for 
declining  it.  It  might  be  that  it  would  too  much  in- 
terfere with  his  practice ; or  it  might  be  some  jealousy 
of  him  amongst  his  brethren,  which  perhaps  the 
annals  of  the  College  could  explain.  But  certainly 
it  does  seem  a just  subject  of  regret,  that  the  author 
of  that  valuable  system  should  not  have  directed  its 
first  operations.  Lord  Clifford  gives  some  account  of 
his  ancestor  who  signed  the  secret  treaty,  by  which 
the  worthless  Charles  II.  sold  his  faitlvto  Louis  XIV. 
for  a sum  of  money.  He  also  furnished  a copy  of  the 
treaty  itself,  which  was  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Mr.  Rose,  in  his  “ Observations  on  the  Historical 
Work  by  Charles  James  Eox.”  That  profligate 
monarch  had  too  much  sense  to  attempt  to  com- 
promise his  people ; but  to  himself  it  was  a matter 
of  perfect  indifference  what  religion  he  professed  to 
hold. 

At  this  time  (1809),  there  were  abuses  going  on  in 
the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  which  go  far  to 
account  for  the  lethargy  which  still  entranced  a large 
portion  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  places  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Rose,  for  any 
suitable  person,  the  curacy  of  Stony  Stratford,  without 
any  explanation  of  what  he  meant  by  “ suitableness,” 
and  without  a hint  of  any  anxiety  for  caution  in  the 
choice ; as  if  no  other  qualifications  were  required 
than  such  as  might  be  needed  for  a beadle  or  a parish 
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clerk.  In  the  next  letter,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  dis- 
plays the  fiery  vigour  of  her  character  in  her  denuncia- 
tion of  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  though  com- 
manded by  her  relation,  Lord  Chatham  ; and  of  Mr. 
Frere,  the  minister  of  Madrid,  for  not  co-operating 
more  cordially  with  Sir  John  Moore,  who  died  vic- 
torious at  Corunna.  The  rest  of  the  correspondence 
of  this  year  illustrates  the  perplexities  of  the  Cabinet, 
occasioned  by  the  restlessness  of  Mr.  Canning,  who 
advanced  through  a covered  way  to  spring  a mine 
under  the  feet  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  seriously 
shattered  the  Administration.  The  most  remarkable 
events  noticed  are  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  the 
vain  attempt  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  the  offer  of  the  important  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  Mr.  Hose,  which  he  de- 
clined.— Ed.] 

Lord  Mulgrave  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Admiralty,  Feb.  4th,  1809. 

“ My  dear  Rose, 

“ It  must  be  ever  unpleasant  to  me  not  to  accede 
at  once  to  any  measure  proposed  by  you  and  by 
Canning ; more  especially  as  I find  the  Memorial  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  clerks  of  the  Council  before  I had 
an  opportunity  of  answering  your  note. 

“ Since  I came  into  office  1 have  proceeded  on  all 
questions  of  augmentation  of  salaries,  on  a strong 
impression  of  the  importance  of  public  economy,  and 
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on  a full  conviction  that  the  advance  of  any  one  salary 
does  not  rest  there,  but  raises  a cry  of  claim,  founded 
upon  relative  duties  and  rank,  with  an  air  of  justice 
from  precedent;  which  involves  either  an  excessive 
increase  of  charge  to  the  public,  or  an  imputation  of 
harshness  and  injustice,  against  the  person  in  au- 
thority, who  rejects  the  authority  of  the  precedent, 
and  refuses  the  increase  demanded.  I feel  how 
impossible  it  is  for  me  to  follow  up  the  principle 
I have  set  out  upon  either  with  comfort  to  my- 
self or  advantage  to  the  public,  if  I alone  pursue 
it.  Upon  all  the  demands  of  clerks  for  increase  of 
salary,  I have  consulted  Perceval,  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  general  charges  upon  the  funds  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  influenced  by  such  increase ; because 
I know  that  the  advance  in  one  department  must 
be  followed  by  a similar  advance  in  every  other.  I 
relinquished,  on  the  representation  of  Perceval,  a most 
important,  and  almost  necessary,  measure  of  increas- 
ing the  appointments  of  the  Naval  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  I rejected  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Naval  Revision  for  the  addition 
of  £200  per  annum  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Navy,  because  I did  not  think  that  increase  necessary, 
whilst  so  many  eager  candidates  were  pressing  for  the 
situation.  If  the  Paymaster  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  has  his  salary  raised,  will  not  the  Commissioners 
of  Victualling  and  Transport  Boards,  whose  duties 
are  so  constant  and  laborious,  especially  the  former, 
have  a claim  to  a similar  advance?  I have  re- 
fused the  advance  to  the  Commissioners  at  the  Cape, 
as  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Re- 
VOL.  II.  2 
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vision ; and  in  short  I have  consented  to  no  increase 
of  salary  without  being  persuaded  that  proper  persons 
could  not  be  found  without  such  increase  ; and  there- 
fore, as  far  as  my  consent  is  required,  I cannot  give  it, 
but  upon  that  persuasion,  in  any  case.  I am  aware 
that  I have  created  much  dissatisfaction  by  holding 
the  public  purse  strings  so  close ; but  it  is  from  an 
apprehension  that  without  very  rigid  economy  we  can 
neither  retain  the  goodwill  of  the  public,  nor  hold  out 
against  the  perseverance  and  resources  of  the  enemy. 

“ Ever  yours,  sincerely, 

“ Mulqrave.” 

Mr.  Rose  to  Sir  Lucas  Pepys. 

“March  1st,  1809. 

“ Sir, 

“I  cannot  return  the  enclosure  to  you  without 
expressing  my  sincere  regret  at  finding  that  Dr.  Jenner 
has  declined  to  accept  the  situation  of  Director  of 
the  National  Vaccine  Institution,  which,  in  my  con- 
versation with  him,  he  appeared  to  be  anxious  to 
obtain,  that  he  might  render  the  best  possible  service 
in  his  power  to  the  public,  in  return  for  the  liberal 
bounty  bestowed  upon  him  by  Parliament ; and  I will 
fairly  own  that  the  ground  assigned  by  him  for  his 
determination  has  added  considerably  to  my  concern 
on  the  subject. 

“ In  proposing  the  address  to  his  Majesty  respecting 
Vaccine  Institutions,  I hoped  to  obtain  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  in  which  the  confidence  of  the 
public  might  be  placed,  for  a fully  satisfactory  investiga- 
tion of  the  benefits  or  dangers  of  that  practice ; as  well 
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as  for  the  purpose  of  an  immediate  supply  of  proper 
vaccine  matter  being  at  all  times  afforded  to  every  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

“ In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
if  Dr.  Jenner  had  been  allowed  to  guide  the  measure 
of  the  Board,  however  highly  I think  of  his  skill  and 
integrity,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  public 
would  have  been  as  well  satisfied  with  this  decision  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  practice  of  which  he  was  the  first 
promoter,  as  they  are  likely  to  be,  if  the  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  who 
compose  the  Board  shall  have  the  direction  in  their 
own  hands;  although  Dr.  Jenner  would  probably 
have  been  extremely  useful  in  assisting  practitioners 
with  his  advice,  and  in  bringing  cases  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature  properly  and  scientifically  under  con- 
sideration. 

“Under  the  disappointment  arising  from  Doctor 
Jenner’s  refusal,  I am  sure  you,  and  the  learned  gen- 
tlemen who  are  acting  with  you,  will  take  the  best 
possible  measures  for  repairing  the  inconvenience 
arising  therefrom ; it  would  therefore  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  attempt  to  afford  you  any  advice  for  your 
conduct.” 

Lord  Clifford  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Hinchinbrook,  April  1 1th.  1809. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“I  have  compared  the  extract  with  the  original 
treaty,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  contain  the  substance 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  I have  added  such  passages, 
with  pencil  in  the  margin,  as  I conceived  might  be 
useful  to  you  to  form  a more  accurate  judgment  of 
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the  whole.  I am  happy  I had  it  in  my  power  to  assist 
in  clearing  up  a transaction  which  has  been  much  mis- 
represented, owing  to  the  mystery  with  which  it  was 
conducted.  The  confidence  my  father  placed  in  you 
entitled  you  to  the  same  from  me,  and  you  had  a 
further  claim  on  me  as  a historian.  I hope  I may  be 
allowed  to  add,  that  I am  quite  satisfied  with  the  im- 
partiality with  which  you  have  stated  it  to  the  public, 
and  I beg  you  will  accept  my  acknowledgments  for 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  mentioned  my  ancestor. 
The  prominent  measure  of  his  short  administration 
was  the  subjugation  of  Holland ; he  looked  upon  the 
Dutch  as  our  natural  rivals  in  trade,  and  our  most 
dangerous  enemies  at  sea.  Subsequent  events  have 
proved  how  far  he  was  justified  in  his  opinion.  He 
embraced  the  Catholic  religion  in  Holland  when  he  ac- 
companied the  King,  who  seemed  desirous  of  following 
his  example,  but  was  deterred  by  political  considera- 
tions. To  enable  Charles  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  was  the  object  of  the  private  article  of  the 
treaty  in  question.  A friend  of  Mr.  Fox  applied  to 
me,  in  his  name,  to  know  if  I had  any  papers  relating 
to  the  reign  of  James  II.  I told  him  I had  not,  but 
offered  to  let  Mr.  Fox  see  the  treaty  of  1670.  He 
answered  that  his  history  did  not  go  so  far  back,  but, 
as  a matter  of  curiosity,  he  should  be  glad  to  see  it. 
He  died,  however,  before  I had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  it  him. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be, 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  humble  servant,  . 

“ Clifford. 
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" I hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  soon  in 
London,  when  I will  show  you  the  original,  and  you 
may  then  judge  whether  it  can  be  of  any  further  use 
to  you  or  the  public.  As  I think  I have  not  been 
sufficiently  explicit  in  the  abstract  I have  given  of  the 
preamble,  I send  it  you  at  full  length,  that  you  may 
shape  it  to  your  own  ideas.” 


The  Bishop  op  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Rose. 
[Private.] 

“ Buckden  Palace,  May  12th,  1809. 

“ Mr  dear  Sir, 

“In  consequence  of  information  which  I have 
this  morning  received  from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Heslop, 
in  addition  to  what  I knew  before,  I had  thought  it 
my  duty,  and  a very  painful  one  it  is  on  many  accounts 
to  my  feelings,  to  write  to  Mr.  Strutt  to  say  that  I am 
ready  to  accept  his  offer  of  resigning  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Stony  Stratford.  My  secretary,  Mr.  Hodgson, 
will  send  him  the  form  of  resignation  from  London  by 
to-morrow  night’s  post.  I am  anxious  that  the  business 
should  be  completed  before  my  visitation  at  Newport- 
Pagnell,  which  would  be  his  place  of  appearance  on 
the  23d.  I will  not  dwell  upon  this  subject  for  your 
sake,  as  well  as  my  own. 

“ As  this  vacancy  was  not  expected,  the  preferment 
is,  of  course,  at  liberty ; and  allow  me  to  say  that  if 
you  have  any  friend  suited  to  the  situation  for  whom 
you  wish  to  make  a provision,  I shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  accepting  your  recommendation.” 
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Lady  Hester  Stanhope  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Sept.  13th,  1809. 

“Dear  Mr.  Rose, 

“ Have  not  events  proved  how  just  was  the  abuse 
I bestowed  upon  Lord  Chatham  and  upon  Ministers, 
and  what  a day  of  judgment  to  them  will  be  the 
meeting  of  Parliament?  1 always  say  to  you,  if  I 
speak  at  all,  just  what  I think,  just  what  I wish,  and 
you  never  take  anything  ill ; therefore,  I shall  tell  you 
at  once,  that  after  deep  consideration,  I cannot  help 
feeling  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  your  suffering  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  for  the  faults  committed  by  your 
party.  They  must  fall,  ere  long,  branded  with  infamy; 
and  I wish  to  God,  as  you  have  no  love  for  office,  that 
you  would  not  disguise  your  disapprobation  when  a 
proper  opportunity  offers  to  publicly  demonstrate  it. 
I can  have  no  interest  in  what  I am  advising,  but 
your  welfare.  If  I am  wrong,  it  is  you  who  are  to 
correct  me,  but  do  not  blame  the  feeling  which 
dictates  these  opinions. 

“ I must  now  thank  you  for  having  relieved  the 
mind  of  the  poor  fidgety  old  man  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  my  last  letter,  which  you  must  have  received 
some  time  after  date,  as  I find  it  missed  one  day’s  post, 
being  too  late,  and  in  the  part  of  the  world  1 was  then 
in,  it  only  comes  in  and  goes  out  three  times  a week. 
Upon  General  Clinton’s  mission  being  at  an  end,  James 
came  down  to  see  me.  We  spent  some  time  at  home, 
and  since  then  we  have  been  to  Swansea.  He  has  just 
left  me  to  relieve  Lord  A.  Somerset,  and  I am  again 
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become  a wanderer.  1 am  now  writing  from  an  inn, 
a stage  from  Margam,  the  most  beautiful  place  I have 
ever  seen ; though  the  house  has  been  pulled  down, 
if  the  new  one  Mr.  Talbot  talks  of  building  equals 
the  grounds  in  beauty  and  magnificence,  Margam 
will  certainly  be  the  most  delightful  residence  in  his 
Majesty’s  dominions.  As  Mrs.  and  Miss  Rose  are  so 
fond  of  plants,  it  would  be  almost  worth  their  while 
to  take  a journey  on  purpose  to  look  at  those  at 
Margam.  Some  of  the  old  orange-trees  were  wrecked 
upon  the  coast  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
are  now  so  hardy,  that  they  stand  out  from  May  till  the 
end  of  October ; and  one  might  almost  fancy  one-self  in 
a grove  in  Italy,  for  I think  there  are  more  than  six 
hundred  of  them  : tulip-trees  as  large  as  fine  oaks,  and 
all  the  other  flowering  trees  in  proportion.  I suppose 
Miss  R.  would  tell  me  that  a bay-tree  was  a shrub  ; 
but  when  they  grow  fifty-six  feet  high,  I think  they 
can  no  longer  be  called  so. 

“ I suppose  you  have  read  James  Moore’s  book.  It 
is  interesting,  because  authentic ; but  most  shockingly 
written,  to  be  sure.  Two  things  he  never  should  have 
done, — published  Napier’s  conversations  with  the 
French  generals,  or  left  out  one  word  in  his  brother’s 
letters ; for  all  he  said  was  just,  and  events  will  prove 
it  to  have  been  so. 

“We  already  see  that  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  who  is 
famous  for  indulging  his  troops,  speaks  very  harshly  of 
the  conduct  of  several  officers  ; and  we  shall  also  see, 
if  we  have  not  already  seen  enough , how  useless  it  is  to 
send  more  troops  to  Spain.  Frere  is  certainly  dis- 
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graced  for  ever.  His  birth  was  always,  in  nay  opinion, 
a sufficient  reason  against  sending  him  ambassador  to 
the  proudest  nation  in  the  world.  Nobody  who  knows 
him  can  deny  he  has  talents ; but  conceit  and  indolence 
prevent  their  being  turned  to  account : and  since  his 
conduct  towards  General  Moore,  I shall  never  be  able  to 
endure  the  sight  of  him.  But  Canning  and  he  have 
both  equally  forgotten  the  respect  due  to  those  Mr. 
Pitt  thought  highly  of ; for  had  General  Moore  been 
General  Don,  they  ought  to  have  been  the  last  persons 
in  the  world  to  have  treated  him  as  they  did  during 
his  life ; and  to  have  forgotten  the  respect  due  to 
a soldier’s  memory,  who  lost  his  valuable  existence 
endeavouring  to  repair  their  most  infamous  blunders. 
When  I began,  I meant  only  to  write  a short  letter ; 
but  I have  ceased  to  recollect  I was  writing,  not 
speaking. 

" Believe  me, 

“ Yours,  most  sincerely, 

“H.  S.  S. 

“ I cannot  tell  you  at  this  moment  where  to  direct 
to  me.” 


Lord  Wellesley  to  Mr.  Rose. 

[Private 

“ Donegal,  at  Sea,  July  26th,  1809,  lat.  49  N. 
“long.  6.301  W.  1 p.m. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ I was  highly  gratified  by  your  kind  invitation 
to  Cuffnells,  of  which  I most  readily  should  have 
availed  myself  if  I had  taken  the  route  by  Torbay ; 
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but  as  I embarked  at  Portsmouth,  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  wait  on  you.  I sailed  on  Monday,  and  we 
are  proceeding  very  well.  I find  that  the  sea  has  been 
rather  advantageous  to  my  health.  With  a strong 
sense  of  your  constant  kindness  to  me,  and  with  the 
most  sincere  respect  and  esteem, 

“ Believe  me  to  be, 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ Always  your  most  faithful  and  humble  servant, 

“ Wellesley.” 

Mr.  {afterwards  Sir  Walter)  Scott  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ I regret  to  observe  from  your  note  that  a letter 
which  I had  long  ago  written  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
William  Rose,  had  miscarried.  The  purport  was  to 
say,  that  the  manuscript  was  quite  at  your  service, 
and  that  I had  it  from  the  Buccleuch  family,  to  make 
any  use  of  I thought  proper ; and  I know  none  so 
proper  as  placing  it  at  your  disposal.  The  grammar, 
&c.  of  the  copy  sent  you  seems  to  be  inaccurate,  but 
is  exactly  according  to  the  original,  which  is  still  in 
my  possession.  Had  I received  the  letter  you  men- 
tion, I would  have  brought  the  original  to  town  with 
me. 

“ I am,  with  great  respect, 

“Dear  Sir, 

“ Your  very  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 

“ Walter  Scott. 

"Piccadilly,  Tuesday.” 
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Memorandum  of  a Letter  to  Mr.  Rose  respecting  the 
Duke  of  Kent’s  Income. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  originally  proposed  to  Lord 
Grenville,  through  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Adam,  that 
the  Parliamentary  incomes  of  his  brothers,  and  his 
own,  should  be  made  15,000/.  a year,  clear  of  all 
deductions  ; and  to  those  who  had  not  the  table,  an 
allowance  of  6,000/.  per  annum  in  lieu  thereof, 
which  Colonel  Dalrymple  intimated  to  be  the  cor- 
responding value ; and  also  to  retain,  as  at  present, 
the  allowance  of  fuel,  oil,  and  candles  from  the 
Lord  Steward’s  department.  And  that  a sum  should 
be  allowed  to  provide  plate,  china,  earthenware, 
glass,  household  and  table-linen,  culinary  utensils, 
&c.  for  those  who  had  not  the  table,  as  a com- 
pensation for  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those 
who  had  it.  However,  the  present  expectation  falls 
short  of  that,  for  the  utmost  Lord  Grenville  seems 
disposed  to  propose,  is  an  addition  of  6,000/. ; and  it 
was  even  doubtful  whether  that  may  not  be  reduced 
to  5,000/.  should  the  income  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  exclusive  of  what  was  granted  him  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  children,  appear  to  have  been 
only  17,000/.  instead  of  19,000/.  or  21,000/.  as  it  was 
conceived  to  be.  As  such,  all  that  is  to  be  done  now, 
seems  to  be  to  ground  the  precedent  on  that  income, 
and  to  urge  its  being  granted  to  its  full  amount,  free 
of  deduction,  be  that  what  it  will ; and  as  the  allow- 
ances arc  to  be  struck  off,  that  would  seem  a fair  plea 
for  remitting  the  Income  Tax.  If  the  friends  of  the 
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old  Administration,  especially  Mr.  Rose,  who  is  fully 
master  of  the  subject,  will  urge  this,  and  the  outfit, 
which  he  always  felt  an  unanswerable  claim,  no  doubt 
it  would  be  carried ; yet  it  must  originate  with  them, 
for  with  Minister s it  will  not. 

The  Duke  of  York  to  Mr.  Rosb. 

“Stable  Yard,  July  29th,  1809. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  two  letters,  and  return  you  many  thanks  for 
the  return  of  the  number  of  deer  fit  to  be  killed  this 
year  in  the  New  Forest,  as  likewise  for  the  informa- 
tion relative  to  Burley  Lodge,  and  the  walks,  late  in 
the  possession  of  the  Duchess  of  Bolton,  and  which 
are  now  to  be  disposed  of,  for  the  remainder  of  her 
lease,  by  auction. 

“ It  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  Treasury  should 
make  this  purchase,  as  the  greatest  damage  might  be 
done  to  the  New  Forest,  if  it  were  to  fall  into  improper 
hands ; besides  that  it  might  be  given  as  a lodge  to 
the  Warden  instead  of  Lyndhurst ; and  I will  not  fail 
to  make  the  necessary  application  accordingly. 

“ I have  been  credibly  informed,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, that  Princess  Sophia  has  let  her  lodge  in  the 
New  Forest,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  means 
to  do  the  same  with  Bolderwood,  for  which  he  asks 
400/.  per  year,  but  will  take  200/.  if  he  cannot  get 
more. 

“ I can  suppose  that  they  have  the  power  to  grant 
leave  to  their  tenants  to  meet  in  their  respective  walks 
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without  the  consent  of  the  Warden,  but  if  they  have 
not,  I beg  that  it  may  be  known  that  I will  upon  no 
account  grant  it. 

“ I am  ever,  dear  Sir, 

“ Yours,  most  sincerely, 

“ Frederick. 

“ P.  S.  I cannot  but  highly  approve  of  your  pro- 
posal of  sending  a buck  to  Lord  Morpeth.” 


The  Duke  of  York  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“Stable  Yard,  August  20th,  1809. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ Nothing  but  a severe  indisposition,  which  has 
confined  me  for  the  last  week,  should  have  prevented 
me  from  acknowledging  sooner  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  10th  instant,  by  which  I am  very  happy 
to  learn  that  the  Treasury  has  purchased  Burley,  and 
1 am  only  waiting  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Adam  to 
town,  to  apply  for  the  possession  of  it,  instead  of 
Lyndhurst. 

“ It  seems  very  essential  to  enter  into  some  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Jenkinson,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
shooting  the  deer  which  may  stray  upon  his  manor, 
and  I shall  most  readily  consent  to  any  composition 
you  may  enter  into  with  him. 

“ 1 am  so  little  in  the  habits  of  intimacy  either  with 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  or  his  sister,  Princess  Sophia, 
that  I do  not  know  through  what  channel  to  endea- 
vour to  make  them  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of 
letting  any  lodge  in  the  Royal  forests.  Indeed,  one 
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might  imagine,  that  a moment’s  reflection  would 
point  out  to  them  the  indecency  of  it. 

“ Believe  me  ever,  dear  Sir, 

“ Yours  most  sincerely, 

“ Frederick.” 

Mr.  W.  Storues  Bourne  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ DEAR  Rose  “Holywell,  Alton,  Sept.  17th,  1809. 

“ When  I learned  the  miserable  state  of  affairs 
in  Downing  Street,  I anticipated  the  difficulties  it 
might  impose  upon  you ; and  I was  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  at  Bedfont,  of  preparing  yon  for  what 
you  were  to  hear,  that  you  might  have  some  little 
time  for  reflection  before  it  was  disclosed.  Till  our 
meeting  there,  I knew  not  how  far  you  might  have 
been  informed  on  the  subject,  or  how  far  you  had 
pledged  yourself  to  Canning.  With  respect  to  myself, 
I owe  to  him  my  introduction  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Parliament, 
and  public  life,  and  have  been  attached  by  long 
intimacy,  and  generally  confidential  friendship.  To 
no  one  of  his  colleagues  have  I the  smallest  obligation, 
nor  for  more  than  one  or  two,  any  particular  respect, 
and  to  the  King  I am  scarcely  known.  My  feelings 
therefore  (and  in  my  unimportant  situation,  I have 
nothing  else  to  consult)  would  at  all  times  have 
prompted  me  to  relinquish  my  post  under  such  a 
Government,  whenever  Mr.  Canning  ceased  to  be  one 
of  its  members,  and  on  that  principle  I determined  to 
follow  him  in  the  spring,  when  he  announced  to  me  the 
probability  of  his  resignation.  Not  then,  however, 
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thinking  myself  quite  sufficiently  informed  to  judge  of 
the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  his  conduct,  I should  have 
acted  quite  in  confidence,  thinking  him  alone  capable 
of  deciding  how  far  he  ought  to  act  with  one  of  his 
colleagues.  To  the  course  he  has  now  taken  I was  a per- 
fect stranger  till  1 heard  it  from  Perceval,  and  though 
I have  no  scruple  in  saying  to  you,  that  if  I had  been 
on  the  spot,  and  thought  worthy  of  being  consulted, 
I should  on  many  accounts  have  deprecated  that 
course ; yet  consulting  the  feelings  I have  before  stated, 
and  being  of  no  consequence  to  the  Government,  1 
cannot  hesitate  to  abandon  office,  and  perhaps  Parlia- 
ment, rather  than  be  suspected  by  him,  or  even  by  my 
bitterest  enemy,  of  having  sacrificed  obligations  and 
friendship  to  the  love  of  place. 

“To  you  I also  feel  obligations  which  I am  most 
anxious  to  consult ; and  if  you  should  remain  in  office, 
and  I should  find  myself  prompted  by  any  motive, 
which  I do  not  now  anticipate,  to  act  inconsistently 
with  those  feelings,  I should  then  be  anxious  to  quit 
the  House  of  Commons ; and  I feel,  I assure  you,  with- 
out regret,  that  my  public  life  (if  I may  dignify  myself 
by  such  a term)  is  perhaps  near  its  end.  For  I hate 
the  rumour  of  party,  and  I see  much  of  management 
in  political  matters  which  disgusts  me.  I need  only 
instance  that  ruinous  appointment  by  which  the 
safety  of  a large  army  has  been  hazarded,  the  success 
of  an  important  enterprise,  and  the  credit  of  the 
country  sacrificed,  by  selecting,  from  indirect  motives 
I am  sure,  a man  to  conduct  an  expedition  whom  all 
those  who  consented  to  his  appointment  must  have 
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felt  to  be  the  most  unfit  for  that  special  service. 
Would  that  Canning  had  made  his  stand  then  ! Ill, 
however,  as  I think  of  an  Administration  that  has  so 
acted,  I deeply  regret  that  it  should  be  so  broken  up ; 
and  after  deploring  the  situation  of  the  King  and 
country,  I lament  sincerely  the  predicament  in  which 
Perceval  is  placed ; his  conduct  being  perfectly  con- 
sistent in  this  transaction  with  the  strict  honour  and 
integrity  with  which  it  has  always  been  marked. 

“ I have  thus  explained  to  you,  with  perfect  open- 
ness, my  own  conduct  and  feelings,  and  I hope  they 
may  be  sanctioned  by  your  more  experienced  and 
sound  judgment.  With  regard  to  yourself,  it  would 
be  in  me  the  most  ridiculous  presumption  to  offer 
you  advice.  There  certainly  is  nothing  in  common  in 
our  situations,  though  I hope  there  may  be  in  our 
feelings.  You  owTe  no  obligation,  but  such  ns  you 
have  imposed  on  yourself,  to  any  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministration ; your  station  in  the  Government,  your 
consideration  in  the  country,  your  obligation  and 
attachment  to  the  King, — all  distinguish  your  case  as 
widely  from  mine  as  possible ; and  you,  I am  sure, 
alone  can  judge  what  your  own  conduct  ought  to  be, 
either  with  reference  to  your  duty  or  inclinations. 

“ That  any  Government  which  is  to  be  formed  from 
the  ruins  of  that  now  dissolved,  w ill  stand  in  the 
utmost  need  of  your  assistance,  I cannot  doubt,  who 
believe,  that  even  unbroken,  they  could  scarcely  have 
defended  themselves  from  the  attack  to  which  they 
have  wantonly  exposed  themselves.  But  I confess 
I cannot  conjecture  where  the  materials  are  to  be 
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found  of  which  any  fabric  of  an  Administration  can 
be  constructed,  and  I fear  it  must  ultimately  fall  into 
those  bands  which  we  least  wish.  In  the  mean  time, 
I see  the  certainty  of  much  distraction  and  the  pro- 
bability of  much  evil.  I wish  our  fears  may  be 
visionary. 

“ At  the  proper  time  I shall  be  anxious  to  ascertain 
that  my  motives  for  quitting  office  are  not  misunder- 
stood, particularly  by  Perceval.  And  I shall  be 
happy  to  hear  that  you  have  come  to  that  decision 
which  will  best  satisfy  yourself,  and  at  least  relieve 
you  from  the  misery  of  a state  of  perplexity  arising 
perhaps  from  a conflict  between  duty  and  inclination. 

“ Believe  me,  dear  Rose,  in  all  situations, 

“ Yours  most  truly, 

“ W.  Sturge8  Bourne.” 

Mr.  Rose  to  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne. 

“ Dear  Bourne, 

“ There  is  not  a syllable  in  your  letter  that  I did 
not  expect  to  hear  from  you : and  when  I wrote  on 
Friday  to  you,  indeed  till  late  in  the  day  on  Sunday, 
the  inclination  of  my  mind  was  so  strong  towards 
quitting  office,  that  if  I had  been  compelled  to  give 
a decisive  answer  then,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
that  I would  do  so. 

I told  you,  I think,  what  passed  on  Friday  with 
Perceval  and  Lord  Bathurst.  I heard  nothing  of 
Canning  that  day  except  a note,  desiring  me  to  dine 
with  him  the  day  following  ; which,  under  the  existing 
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circumstances,  I thought  odd.  I went,  therefore,  to 
Gloucester  Lodge  the  next  morning,  when  I had  a full 
conversation  with  him,  which  was  not  satisfactory  to 
me,  as  to  the  ground  of  his  resignation;  but  my 
disposition  to  act  with  him  was  so  earnest,  that  I 
left  him  with  my  desire  to  quit  office  very  much 
the  same  as  before.  I conveyed  that  to  him  in  a 
manner  he  could  not  mistake.  He  gave  me  the  corre- 
spondence which  had  passed  between  him  and  his 
colleagues  to  read,  which  I brought  away  with  me ; 
and  I got  as  low  in  it  as  Perceval’s  first  communication 
(I  think  the  29th  of  August)  respecting  the  Duke  of 
Portland’s  resignation  before  I returned  to  the  lodge 
to  dinner.  No  alteration  in  my  opinions,  or  rather  in 
my  feelings,  had  taken  place  then.  Mr.  Bagot  dined 
with  us,  and  the  conversation  during  the  afternoon 
must  have  led  Canning  to  expect  there  had  been  no 
change  in  those ; but  I told  him  expressly  I would  not 
decide  till  I should  see  my  son,  who  I thought  would  be 
likely  to  come  up  the  next  day  (Sunday). 

“ He  allowed  me  to  take  back  the  remainder  of  the 
papers,  from  the  end  of  August,  that  I might  read  them 
attentively.  George  arrived  on  Sunday  morning,  to  whom 
I repeated  the  substance  of  what  I had  before  written  to 
him  respecting  the  state  of  my  mind.  I then  finished 
reading  the  correspondence ; on  which  subject  it  is  un- 
necessary to  go  into  a long  detail  with  you  of  all  that 
has  passed  in  the  course  of  my  reflections  upon  it,  be- 
tween my  son  and  me ; it  is  sufficiently  distressing 
and  painful  to  state  the  results.  With  the  most  anxious 
and  earnest  wish,  manifested  as  you  know  in  repeated 
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instances  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  to  act  with 
Canning,  I do  feel  it  quite  impossible  to  be  a party 
to  breaking  up  the  Government,  because  he  failed  in 
obtaining  the  situation  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
when  Perceval  (the  other  competitor)  would  have  ac- 
quiesced in  Canning’s  naming  a third  person  ; for  in 
substauce,  though  not  positively  in  words,  his  conces- 
sion went  that  length.  I do  wrong,  indeed,  in  de- 
scribing Perceval  as  a competitor,  for,  in  truth,  he 
disclaimed  from  the  beginning  the  remotest  intention 
of  looking  to  the  situation ; admitting  that  such  a 
pretension  on  his  part  could  not  be  acquiesced  in  by 
Canning.  How’  deeply  is  it  to  be  deplored,  that  in 
a crisis  like  this,  when  ardent  attempts  are  making 
by  the  Jacobins  to  break  in  upon  all  Government, 
that  those  whose  first  duty  it  is  to  protect  it,  should 
sacrifice  that  sacred  duty  to  views  of  personal  am- 
bition ; which  views  are  in  more  danger  of  being 
defeated  by  the  common  enemy  than  by  rivals  for 
power ! 

“ My  decision,  1 most  solemnly  declare,  is  one  of 
judgment  against  strong  feelings;  and  having  taken 
it,  I w ill  neither  look  prospectively  nor  retrospectively, 
but  rest  myself  contented  with  a full  conviction  that 
I am  acting  upon  principles  which,  if  known,  can 
neither  discredit  me  nor  those  who  are  to  come  after 
me.  I am  writing,  however,  with  an  aching  heart, 
arising  from  convulsed  agitations,  such  as  I never 
experienced  on  political  matters. 

“ You  know  me  well  enough,  I am  sure,  to  believe 
me  when  I say,  that  the  first  hour  in  which  I can 
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retire  will  be  infinitely  the  happiest  of  my  life,  as  con- 
nected with  political  matters ; and  I think  it  very  likely 
that  that  will  occur  in  the  course  of  a week. 

“ I am,  dear  Bourne, 

Very  truly  and  faithfully  yours, 


“Old  Palaoe  Yard,  Sept.  19th,  1809. 


“ G.  Rose. 


“ Concessions  were  made  to  Mr.  Canning  by  the 
King  and  the  other  ministers,  such  as  I verily  believe 
were  never  made  before  to  any  subject  in  this  country. 
I have  not  to  this  moment  mentioned  my  determi- 
nation to  a human  being  except  to  George ; but  am 
going  to  the  painful  and  distressing  task  of  communi- 
cating it  to  Canning.” 


Lord  Malmesbury  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“Bath,  Oct.  20th,  1809. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ I received  very  sincere  pleasure  from  your 
letter  of  the  17th,  which  found  me  just  as  I was 
leaving  for  this  place,  where  I propose  remaining  a 
week  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 

“ At  any  period  of  my  life,  and  with  the  principles 
on  which  I have  endeavoured  to  regulate  my  public 
conduct,  I could  not  act  or  think  differently  from 
what  I said  to  my  good  friend  your  son. 

" I lament  extremely  the  loss  of  Canning’s  abilities, 
and  still  more  the  idea,  after  that  intimate  and  friendly 
intercourse,  which  from  his  earliest  days  has- subsisted 
between  us,  that  there  should  be  even  a shade  of  dif- 
ference in  our  political  conduct.  It  is  my  anxious  wish, 
a a 2 
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that  time  and  reflection  may  bring  him  to  view  the 
state  of  public  affairs  in  a different  light  from  what  he 
now  appears  to  do,  and  restore  him  to  that  set  of 
friends  with  whom  he  has  already  acted,  and  who 
know  how  to  value  his  talents  and  character.  I feel 
convinced  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  entertained  the  same 
sentiments  as  those  I express,  and  this  conviction  con- 
firms me  in  them. 

“ It  is  amongst  one  of  my  first  wishes  to  see  you,  my 
dear  Sir,  fill  a higher  situation  in  his  Majesty’s  councils 
than  the  oue  you  now  hold.  There  is  one  for  which 
you,  and  perhaps  you  alone,  are  peculiarly  fit,  and  which 
they  ought  to  solicit  you  to  accept.  Since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Austrian  peace  with  France,  we  must 
look  to  even  more  arduous  times  than  any  we  have 
yet  experienced.  The  great  burden  of  the  war  is  now 
coming  on  us,  and  every  individual  in  the  country  is 
called  on  hnd  bound  to  exercise  his  power,  small  or 
great,  in  support  of  a contest  the  issue  of  which  will 
be  as  important  to  his  individual  well  or  ill  being  as  it 
will  to  the  preservation,  safety,  and  security  of  the 
community  at  large. 

“ Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

“ Most  sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

“ Malmesbury.” 

Lord  Mulgravk  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Admiralty,  December  2d,  1809. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ The  reproaches  which  you  have  transmitted  to 
me  from  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  are  an  additional  and 
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pre-eminent  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  a 
candid  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  his  own  case, 
from  any  man,  however  capable  of  a sound  and  discreet 
judgment  in  other  matters.  Anybody,  not  informed  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  affair,  and  reading  Sir  Andrew 
Hammond’s  address  to  you,  would  suppose  that  the  pro- 
motion of  Admiral  Hamilton  and  Sir  Charles  Thompson 
had  been  given  as  matter  of  personal  partiality  and 
favour,  and  under  the  pretence  of  their  peculiar  and 
distinguished  merit  as  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  and 
that  thereby  a marked  injustice  had  been  done  to  the 
meritorious  services  of  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  by  de- 
priving him  of  his  flag.  Such  is  the  charge,  if  it  is  any- 
thing. What  is  the  fact  ? On  the  event  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  King’s  reign  a promotion  is  made, 
not  on  the  score  of  merit,  not  on  the  ground  of  selec- 
tion, not  on  the  principle  of  claim,  but  as  a mere  act 
of  grace ; taking  without  exception  the  senior  officers 
of  each  rank  on  the  Navy  List.  Admiral  Hamilton 
and  Sir  Charles  Thompson  had  a right  to  make  their 
option,  in  an  ordinary  promotion,  between  their  profes- 
sional rank  and  their  official  situation.  Such  an  option 
would  have  been  no  act  of  grace.  An  act  of  grace  was 
intended  to  the  senior  officers  on  the  List,  of  each  rank. 
No  inquiry  was  even  made  whether  officers  had  served 
during  the  two  last  wars,  but  the  name  on  the  List  at 
that  peculiar  time,  and  at  that  unexpected  celebration 
of  the  event,  was  the  passport  to  promotion.  Sir 
Andrew  Hammond,  under  other  circumstances,  had 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  deprive  him  of  his  flag,  by 
having  voluntarily  relinquished  it  for  his  civil  situation. 
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Nay,  he  had  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  give  him  his 
flag.  His  name  being  removed  from  the  List  of  the 
Navy,  an  order  from  the  King  in  Council  could  alone 
place  him  on  the  List  of  Admirals.  No  such  list  was 
made  for  others  because  they  were  actually  on  the 
List  and  eligible  for  promotion.  And  this  is  the 
‘ marked  injustice  ’ — this  is  the  way  in  which  Sir 
Andrew  Hammond  ' has  been  deprived  of  his  flag.’ 
Of  all  the  unreasonable  complaints,  of  all  the  unjust 
reproaches  to  which  I have  been  exposed  by  the  un- 
reasonable expectations  of  over-rated  claims,  this  is  the 
most  groundless,  harsh,  and  offensive,  that  I have  ever 
had  to  digest ; and  I leave  you  to  judge  of  the  impres- 
sion it  must  make,  coming  to  me  in  the  guise  of  the 
first  complaint  of  a tried  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

“The  knighthood  of  Captain  Staines  I have  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Perceval,  and  it  will  be  submitted  to  his 
Majesty. 

“ Ever  yours,  sincerely, 

“ Mulgrave.” 

Sir  Andrew  S.  Hammond  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Terrington,  6th  December,  1809. 

“ Mt  dear  Sir, 

“ I have  had  too  much  experience  of  your  friend- 
ship and  regard  not  to  be  perfectly  certain,  that 
whenever  you  move  in  any  matter  that  concerns  me, 
it  is  with  a hearty  and  sincere  wish  to  render  me 
service.  I therefore  beg  you  will  accept  my  best 
thanks  for  your  late  communication  to  Lord  Mulgrave 
(whose  letter  to  you  I herewith  return).  At  the  same 
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time  I cannot  help  expressing  my  regret  in  the  present 
instance,  that  what  was  meant  as  a private  statement 
to  a friend,  of  my  feelings  at  being  deprived  of  my  flag 
when  others  were  in  possession  of  it,  under  circum- 
stances which  had  been  a bar  against  me,  should  have 
drawn  from  Lord  Mulgrave  such  a tirade  of  invective 
against  me.  I never  meant  to  charge  him  with  having 
deprived  me  of  my  flag,  or  to  have  conceived  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  have  given  it  to  me  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things;  knowing  perfectly  well  that  if  I 
thought  proper  to  move  in  the  matter,  the  only  road 
was  by  a memorial  to  the  King  in  Council.  I knew 
enough  of  Lord  Mulgrave’s  hasty  and  petulant  disposi- 
tion not  to  put  a question  of  that  sort  into  his  hands 
until  his  brother  Cabinet  Ministers  had  been  canvassed, 
and  the  King  prepared  for  it  by  Lord  Chatham,  who 
is  well  aware  that  he  was  the  cause  of  my  allowing  the 
first  promotion  to  pass  by  me. 

“ I,  therefore,  shall  be  glad  if  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  undeceiving  his  Lordship,  and  explaining 
that  all  he  has  said  was  perfectly  unnecessary  and  un- 
provoked on  my  part ; but  at  the  same  time,  if  I am 
allowed  by  you  to  consider  his  letter  as  a public  com- 
munication to  me,  I shall  certainly  tell  him  how 
indignant  I feel  at  the  charge  of  ‘ over-rated  claims 
more  groundless,  harsh,  and  offensive  than  he  has  ever 
before  had  to  digest,’  being  applied  to  me. 

“ You  must  allow,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I cannot  fail 
of  being  hurt  at  these  expressions.  As  to  the  thing 
itself,  it  shall  never  give  me  a thought  more,  I mean 
the  flag.  But  why  the  occasion  of  the  late  promotion 
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could  not  have  been  stated  without  venting  abuse 
upon  me  is  quite  extraordinary,  and  ought  not  to  pass 
over. 

“ Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

“ Your  faithful  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

“ A.  S.  Hammond.” 


[Mr.  Rose  was  always  anxious  to  obtain  employment 
for  his  eldest  son,  the  father  of  General  Sir  Hugh 
Rose.  He  had  more  than  once  before  enumerated  his 
qualifications  and  described  his  early  training  for 
office;  and  he  now  shows  how  those  qualifications 
were  appreciated  by  former  Ministers,  and  grounds 
thereon  a fresh  application  to  Lord  Wellesley,  who 
was  at  the  Foreign  Office,  for  a mission  to  some 
foreign  court. — Ed.] 

“ Mr.  Rose  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 

"Old  Palace  Yard,  December  19th,  1809. 

“ My  dear  Lord, 

“I  have  forborne  to  break  in  upon  you  since 
your  arrival,  knowing  that  Lord  Bathurst  had  most 
kindly  suggested  to  you  his  intentions  respecting  my 
son,  and  what  his  objects  are,  thinking  it  much  better 
to  leave  him  in  your  hands,  with  a full  knowledge  of 
these,  than  to  pester  you  with  any  specific  application. 
My  sole  motive  for  troubling  you  now  is,  that  I think 
it  desirable  on  my  leaving  town  for  a month,  to  entreat 
your  attention  to  a further  short  statement  relative  to 
my  son,  as  I shall  not  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
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any  personally  in  the  event  of  anything  occurring 
during  my  absence.  You  have  already  the  account  of 
his  education  to  qualify  him  for  any  business  in  the 
Foreign  Department. 

“ Lord  Grenville,  from  the  account  he  had  of  him 
from  Lord  Auckland  (under  whom  he  became  con- 
versant with  all  the  details  and  forms  of  business,  as 
well  as  initiated  in  all  the  confidential  correspondence 
of  Europe),  sent  him  at  two-and-twenty  to  Berlin  as 
Charge  d'  Affaires-,  where  Lord  Malmesbury  being 
for  a month  or  two  on  a special  mission,  contracted 
a friendship  for  him,  and  gave  him  the  highest 
commendations;  though  just  before  that  time  I had 
succeeded  in  an  important  political  struggle  against 
his  Lordship.  My  son  returned  from  thence,  after  a 
residence  of  thirteen  months,  in  a dangerous  state  of 
health.  Some  time  after  that.  Lord  Bute  proposed  to 
him  to  go  as  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  to  Spain,  from 
character  only,  for  he  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  him ; but  he  was  then  on  the  point  of  marriage, 
and  declined  it. 

“Circumstances,  of  a private  nature,  not  worth 
troubling  your  Lordship  about,  prevented  his  being 
employed  till  the  change  of  Government  in  1801 ; 
when  Mr.  Pitt  applied  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  who  in 
the  kindest  manner  offered  him  the  mission  to  Copen- 
hagen or  Stockholm  immediately,  or  to  Naples  when 
it  should  be  vacant.  His  health  prevented  his  hesitating 
a moment  about  making  his  election  for  the  latter,  as 
a northern  climate  would  have  been  fatal  to  him.  But 
before  there  was  an  opening  at  Naples,  the  discussion 
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on  the  peace  took  place,  and  on  that  question  neither 
ray  son  nor  myself  voted  with  the  Government : after 
which  he  thought  he  could  not  honourably  accept  a 
favour  from  a leading  member  of  it.  lie,  therefore, 
went  to  the  Continent  and  resided  at  different  Courts 
for  nearly  two  years,  to  qualify  himself  further  for  the 
line  in  which  he  had  engaged.  Tw'o  years  ago,  Mr. 
Canning  sent  him  to  America  on  a special  mission  ; who 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  that  he  requested 
him  last  winter  to  return  there  on  another  special 
mission,  which  he  had  agreed  to  do,  and  was  prepared 
to  embark,  when  the  account  of  the  confusion  created 
by  Mr.  Erskine  arrived,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
to  send  a permanent  embassy. 

“ In  agreeing  to  return  to  America,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Canning,  my  son  suppressed  the  feelings  which 
were  excited  in  his  mind  by  the  selection  of  Mr.  John 
Villiers  for  Lisbon,  whose  merits  were  certainly  not 
conspicuous,  and  who  had  quitted  Mr.  Pitt  in  a man- 
ner altogether  unaccounted  for. 

“ I will  only  add  Lord  Malmesbury’s  expression 
respecting  my  son  in  January  last:  ‘ He  is  indisputably 
better  qualified  than  any  one  who  has  lately  been 
selected  for  the  Foreign  Duties.’  And  that  his 
Majesty  condescended  to  express  himself  quite  as 
favourably  about  my  son  years  ago.  I believe,  indeed, 
he  mentioned  him  with  approbation  to  Lord  Bathurst. 
When  you  have  thrown  your  eye  over  the  enclosures, 
pray  let  them  be  returned  to  me,  directed  Cuffnells, 
Hants,  where  I go  on  Thursday  morning.” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


1809. 


MR.  ROSE’S  DIARY  FROM  SEPTEMBER  TO  DECEMBER,  1809 — HE  REFUSES 
THE  OFFICE  OF  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER— CHANGE  OF 
ADMINISTRATION. 

[In  passing  from  the  correspondence  to  the  diary  of 
this  year,  we  find  the  same  ground  travelled  over  again 
with  respect  to  the  plot  against  Lord  Castlereagh,  but 
with  more  minuteness  of  detail,  especially  in  the  notes 
which  are  appended  to  it — notes  which  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Rose  from  the  correspondence  placed  in  his  hands 
by  Mr.  Canning  himself,  though  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  the  lender.  They  determined  him  to  take 
an  unfavourable  view  of  that  gentleman’s  conduct,  and, 
instead  of  sharing  his  fortunes,  to  separate  from  him 
and  support  the  Government.  It  may  be  thought 
that  his  whole  family  combining  to  urge  him  to  retain 
his  office  may  have  had  more  than  its  fair  share  of  in- 
fluence in  that  determination.  But  it  is  certain  that 
his  own  feelings  were  strongly  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
Canning,  to  whom  he  had  been  linked  by  a long  com- 
munity of  friendship  with  Mr.  Pitt ; and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  read  these  notes  without  coming  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  Canning  preferred  his  own 
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ambition  to  the  good  of  his  country.  But  since  the 
editor  of  the  Castlereagh  papers,  published  only  ten 
years  ago,  imputed  all  the  blame,  though  he  abstained 
from  expressing  it  in  all  the  gravity  which  he  thought 
it  deserved,  to  Canning,  and  seemed  to  think  his 
brother  quite  justified  in  challenging  him  to  fight  a 
duel  on  that  account,  it  is  but  due  to  truth  and  to  the 
memory  of  that  eminent  man  to  say,  that  the  conceal- 
ment of  which  the  other  complained  was  not  his  fault, 
as  the  correspondence  plainly  shows.  It  was  the  effect 
of  mistaken  kindness  on  the  part  of  his  other  col- 
leagues, who  were  unwilling  to  lose  him,  and  so  little 
understood  the  character  of  Canning,  that  they  could 
not  perceive  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  In  vain  they  devised  scheme  after  scheme 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  ; in  vain  they  post- 
poned their  decision  till  after  the  expedition  to 
Walcheren,  in  the  hope  that  a successful  issue  would 
render  it  impossible  to  remove  the  ministers  who  had 
conducted  it ; in  vain  they  prevailed  upon  the  Duke 
of  Portland  to  resign,  in  the  hope  that  a vacancy  in  the 
Cabinet  would  give  room  for  ample  accommodation. 
But  they  reckoned  without  their  host.  The  failure  of 
the  expedition  strengthened  the  argument  against 
Lord  Castlereagh ; the  resignation  of  the  Duke  only 
gave  rise  to  new  difficulties,  for  Canning  would  not 
give  way  to  Perceval.  And  on  the  other  side,  the 
long  concealment  became  a grave  offence  when  it  was 
no  longer  possible. 
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The  procrastinating  policy,  however  well  intended, 
was  disastrous  to  the  Government,  and  in  their  fear  of 
losing  one  of  these  statesmen  they  lost  both.  But  the 
duel  was  quite  unjustifiable.  All  duels  indeed  are 
unjustifiable ; but  even  judged  by  the  low  standard  of 
the  code  of  honour,  this  duel  was  unjustifiable ; for  it 
was  proved  to  the  challenger  that  the  alleged  cAuse  of 
offence  had  no  existence;  that  the  concealment  was 
not  to  be  visited  on  Mr.  Canning ; that  he  might  with 
better  justice  on  that  ground  have  fought  Lord  Cam- 
den or  Perceval,  or  the  Duke  of  Portland.  But  his 
resentment  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  would  not 
be  pacified.  The  mischief,  however,  of  giving  way  to 
it  did  not  end  there.  The  Christian  maxim  was  too 
sadly  verified,  that  “ he  who  hateth  his  brother  is  a 
murderer.” 

The  code  of  worldly  honour  used  to  demand  that 
each  of  the  combatants  should  risk  his  life;  but  a 
single  exchange  of  shots  satisfied  that  demand,  and  he 
who  persists  in  fighting  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
seconds  betrays  a thirst  for  blood.  He  seeks  not  to 
display  his  courage  but  to  obtain  a sanguinary  revenge. 
If  the  second  bullet  had  pierced  Mr.  Canning’s  heart, 
who  could  have  acquitted  his  adversary  of  murder? 
Amidst  many  revolting  features  in  the  complexion  of 
these  times,  it  is  some  consolation  that  that  wicked 
folly  is  now  exploded. 

The  opinion  about  this  quarrel  in  the  Cabinet 
expressed  by  Mr.  T.  Grenville,  a popular  person,  and 
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living  in  the  first  society  of  London,  shows  how  much 
the  best-informed  men,  not  in  office,  may  be  mistaken 
in  their  conjectures  of  what  is  going  on,'  though  they 
may  be  correct  enough  in  their  estimate  of  character. 
He  writes  to  his  brother  in  the  month  of  July  thus : — 
“ There  are  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet  of  a very  serious 
nature,  so  much  so  that  my  opinion  is  that  resignation 
will  be  the  result  immediately,  and  that  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  Perceval  are  amongst  those  who  will  resign. 
The  alleged  cause  of  all  this  fracas  is  said  to  be  Can- 
ning’s enterprising  spirit,  who  will  have  everything  his 
own  way.”  The  same  writer  observes  afterwards, 
that  if  Mr.  Canning  would  have  been  satisfied  with- 
out turning  out  his  rival,  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Wellesley  might  have  been  obtained,  and  the  clashing 
of  the  departments  obviated  by  the  generous  offer  of 
Lord  Camden  to  resign  the  Presidency  of  the  Council 
to  him,  and  the  proposal  to  combine  the  War  Depart- 
ment with  that  for  Foreign  matters ; thus  transferring 
it  to  Canning  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  to  be 
left  in  possession  of  that  for  the  Colonies.  But  Canning 
refused  to  accede  to  that  arrangement ; and  this  was 
afterwards  attributed  to  an  unaccommodating  pertina- 
city in  dictating  to  his  colleagues,  and  a close  attention 
to  his  own  personal  consequence. 

But  the  best  and  most  impartial  character  of  Can- 
ning is  that  given  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modern  statesmen,  M.  Guizot.'  He  describes  him  as 

1 Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  pp.  24,  32. 
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“ a man  of  free  and  noble  mind,  fall  of  impulse,  and 
but  little  troubled  with  scruples  respecting  principles, 
or  traditions.  Skilful  in  discovering  what  concessions 
must  be  made  to  the  liberal  feelings  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  gain  their  favour,  he  was  far  better  adapted 
for  movement  than  resistance ; and  the  flexible  inno- 
vator was  always  perceptible  behind  the  eloquent  con- 
servative. He  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  colleagues  au 
isolated  and  suspected  man.” 

The  Diary  goes  on  to  relate  the  ineffectual  attempt 
made  to  fill  up  the  gap  made  in  the  Cabinet  by  this 
defection  (which  left  them  very  defenceless  in  the 
House  of  Commons),  by  an  alliance  with  the  Whigs ; 
but  that  party  had  taken  the  Roman  Catholics  under 
their  protection,  and  would  not  unite  with  those  who 
differed  from  them.  Lord  Grenville,  who  had  more 
real  tenderness  for  the  King’s  feelings  than  his  out- 
ward manner  indicated,  might  have  consented ; but 
Lord  Grey’s  brusque  refusal  to  move  from  Howick 
was  an  insuperable  obstruction.  Then  follows  a long 
review  of  the  financial  position  of  the  country,  which 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  print  a separate  treatise  upon 
the  same  subject,  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  Per- 
ceval. Mr.  Rose  was  much  gratfied  by  Lord  Wellesley 
calling  on  him  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  Spain  and 
promising  to  befriend  his  son. — Ed.] 

Diary,  September,  1809. — In  the  month  of  April, 
soon  after  Easter,  Mr.  Canning  made  a confidential 
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communication  to  me,  under  the  strictest  injunction  of 
secrecy,  respecting  what  had  passed  between  the 
King,  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  himself,  relative 
to  a part  of  the  business  of  the  War  Department, 
mixed  to  a certain  extent  with  diplomatic  matters, 
being  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office,  on  account 
of  serious  inconvenience  having  been  experienced 
lately  on  the  subject;  or  that  Lord  Wellesley  should 
be  appointed  to  the  former,  in  lieu  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  And  in  consequence  thereof,  I had  assured 
Mr.  Canning  that  if  that  arrangement  was  not  made 
satisfactorily  to  him,  I would  resign  with  him. 

A correspondence  took  place  between  Lord  Bathurst 
and  me  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  continued  to  the 
second  week  in  this  month,  in  which  an  anxious  wish 
was  expressed,  in  the  name  of  the  Cabinet,  for  my 
going  to  Walcheren,  in  order  to  settle  measures 
which  should  be  immediately  taken,  and  to  advise 
future  ones  for  making  that  island  as  available  as 
possible  for  carrying  on  an  extended  commerce  to 
all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe;  and  I having 
agreed  to  go  there,  the  Nyaden  frigate  was  ordered 
to  the  More,  to  receive  me  on  board.  But  on  the 
7th,  I received  a letter  from  Mr.  Canning  expres- 
sing much  anxiety  to  see  me ; and  in  a day  or  two 
afterwards,  one  from  Lord  Bathurst,  in  the  same  style ; 
the  latter  suggesting  that  the  Walcheren  business  did 
not  now  press. 

Thursday,  September  14M. — Having  therefore  settled 
the  election  for  mayor,  at  Christchurch,  satisfactorily, 
and  finished  the  business  of  the  Swanimote  Court  at 
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Lyndhurst ; this  day,  I left  Cuffnells  in  the  afternoon, 
and  slept  a few  hours  at  Bagshot. 

Friday,  September  15///. — In  the  morning,  very 
early,  stopping  to  change  horses  at  Bedfont,  I saw 
Mr.  Bourne  in  the  inn,  returning  from  London,  where 
he  had  been  called  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Perceval. 
From  him  I learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  Mr. 
Canning  had  resigned,  or  was  determined  immediately 
to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
having  retired,  from  the  necessity  he  found  himself 
under  on  account  of  irrecoverable  ill  health,  and  of 
the  difficulties  arising  from  that  in  making  any  arrange- 
ment which  could  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Canning, 
who  thought  he  should  lead  the  House  of  Commons. 
My  conversation  with  Mr.  Bourne  was  very  short ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  told  me  his  determination 
was  to  give  up  his  seat  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  as 
his  introduction  into  office  was  through  Mr.  Canning, 
to  whom  also  he  owed  his  first  scat  in  Parliament, 
through  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Pitt;  which  determina- 
tion was  accompanied,  however,  by  expressions  of 
obligations  to  me  for  the  liberal  way  in  which  1 had 
repeatedly  brought  him  in  for  Christchurch,  without 
putting  one  guinea  into  my  own  pocket. 

I arrived  in  town  before  nine  o’clock,  and  found  on 
mv  table  notes  from  Lord  Bathurst  and  Mr.  Perceval, 
desiring  to  see  me.  Not  a line  from  Mr.  Canning  ! 
I saw  the  former  first,  from  whom  I learned  that 
for  some  time  past  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  health  had 
declined  so  fast  that,  although  he  had  recovered  from 
a severe  attack  upon  him  lately,  it  was  thought  by  his 
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family,  ns  well  as  by  his  Grace,  to  be  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  go  on  in  office,  and  that  he  had  therefore 
given  in  his  resiguution  to  his  Majesty  on  the  Gth  of  this 
month ; previously  to  which  a correspondence  had  taken 
place  between  Mr. Canning  and  Mr.  Perceval  respecting 
an  arrangement  to  be  made  for  filling  the  Duke’s  place; 
in  which  was  mixed  the  business  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  the  Foreign  Department ; namely,  a new  arrange- 
ment of  that,  or  for  Lord  Wellesley  to  succeed  to  it. 
That,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  incon- 
venience from  a rivalship  between  Mr.  Perceval  and 
Mr.  Canning,  the  former  had  proposed  a third  person, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
and  himself  to  remain  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
With  this  Mr.  Canning  was  not  satisfied,  and  had 
determined  to  retire ; which  naturally  led  to  an  anxious 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  remaining  Ministers  to  ascertain 
what  line  those  more  closely  connected  with  the 
Government  would  pursue.  Having  listened  atten- 
tively to  his  Lordship’s  statement,  I told  him  I had 
in  no  instance  in  my  life  been  taken  more  entirely  by 
surprise  than  in  that ; as,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  conversation  I had  with  Mr.  Bourne,  at  Bcdfont, 

1 had  not  heard  one  syllable  on  the  subject,  nor,  in- 
deed, had  entertained  the  remotest  suspicion  of  any 
change  in  the  Government,  beyond  that  already 
alluded  to  in  the  War  Department ; and  a successor 
being  found  for  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whenever  he 
should  retire,  which,  on  the  ground  of  his  health,  I 
had  lately  thought  could  not  be  far  off ; and  that, 
on  talking  with  my  family  on  the  latter  event,  before  I 
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left  Hampshire,  I expressed  a decided  opinion  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  possibly  be  done  would  be 
to  place  either  his  Lordship  or  Lord  Harrowby  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury.  But  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  for  inyself,  having  been  in  confidential 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Canning  (not  then  suggesting 
that  it  had  been  confined  entirely  to  one  specific 
point),  the  strong  inclination  of  my  mind  was  towards 
resigning  ; but  that,  in  a case  of  so  much  importance, 
I would  take  some  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  would 
not  ultimately  decide  upon  it  till  I could  advise  with 
my  son,  whose  future  prospects  in  political  life  might 
probably  depend  upon  the  line  now  to  be  taken  by 
me,  and  to  whom  I had  written  in  a manner  likely 
to  induce  his  coming  up. 

I then  went  to  Mr.  Perceval,  from  whom  I had  the 
same  sort  of  narrative,  somewhat  more  in  detail.  I 
learned  from  him  that  Mr.  Canning  had  an  objection 
to  a third  person,  from  the  House  of  Peers,  being  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury,  as  Mr.  Perceval  admitted 
that,  in  such  case,  he,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
must  have  more  power,  as  derived  from  patronage, 
than  he  has  hitherto  had,  which  would  give  him 
a more  decided  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
leave  him  (Mr.  Canning)  in  a more  inferior  relative 
situation  there  than  he  ought  to  be  placed  in.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  I understood  Mr.  Perceval 
that  Mr.  Canning  had  given  him  an  expectation  that 
he  would  not  oppose  the  Government  on  his  retiring 
from  office.  Mr.  Perceval  then  expressed  great  anxiety 
to  know  what  I should  do,  to  which  I answered  exactly 
b n 2 
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as  I had  done  to  Lord  Bathurst.  He  seemed  affected, 
and  lamented  in  strong  terms  that  he  had  lost  Mr. 
Bourne,  and  was  likely  to  lose  me.1 

On  my  return  home,  I found  a letter  from  Mr. 
Canning,  desiring  me  to  dine  with  him  the  next  dot/, 
at  Gloucester  Lodge. 

Saturday,  September  \ 0>th. — Being  desirous  of  learn- 
ing all  I could,  that  ought  to  influence  my  conduct, 
before  the  post  went  out,  in  order  to  make  a full  com- 
munication to  my  family  in  the  country,  I went  out  to 
Mr.  Canning  in  the  morning,  who,  in  the  course  of 
two  hours,  went  through  everything  that  had  passed 
from  the  spring,  referring  to  former  conversations  on 
the  subject  of  the  War  Department,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  Lord  Wellesley  as  connected  therewith; 
complaining  much  of  the  delay  that  had  taken  place  in 
that  arrangement.  But  the  principal  ground  of  com- 
plaint made  by  him  was,  that  Mr.  Perceval  had  pre- 
vailed with  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  resign  without  any 
previous  concert  with  him,  which  had  produced  the 
present  embarrassment,  partly  by  mixing  the  other 
arrangement  with  it,  which  ought  to  have  been  settled 
some  time  ago,  separately  and  unconnected  with  any- 
thing else,  but  principally  from  the  difficulty  of  filling 
the  Duke’s  place.  That  he  (Mr.  Canning)  was  per- 
suaded there  should  be  a Minister,  not  an  elective  one. 


1 At  this  time  ho  certainly  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Huskisson’s 
intention  of  quitting  tho  Secretaryship  of  tho  Treasury.  In  the 
conversation,  I told  him  distinctly  that  in  any  arrangements  he 
could  make  for  a strong  Government,  my  office  (even  in  the  event 
of  my  not  resigning  now)  would  most  cheerfully  be  given  up  to  his 
disposal. 
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and  that  that  Minister  should  be  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ; that  he  was  aware  Mr.  Perceval  would  not, 
indeed  could  not,  yield  that  situation  to  him ; and,  on 
the  othpr  hand,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  he  should 
yield  it  to  Mr.  Perceval.  That  in  such  a dilemma, 
therefore,  the  only  resource  was  for  him  to  resign.  I 
first  mentioned  to  him  what  I understood  from  Mr. 
Perceval  yesterday,  respecting  his  (Mr.  Canning’s) 
intention  of  not  opposing  the  Government,  thinking 
it  material  there  should  be  no  misconception  on  that 
point  between  them  ; and  he  assured  me  he  had  held 
out  no  such  expectation,  having  confined  himself  to 
general  assurances  of  good-will  towards  Mr.  Perceval, 
and  of  taking  no  offensive  course  in  matters  which 
personally  interested  the  King.  I then  told  him 
plainly  that  I thought  he  had  taken  a very  wrong 
course,  reminded  him  of  conversations,  in  the  last  two 
years,  of  mine,  dissuading  him  from  thinking  of 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  and 
related  to  him  the  opinion  I had  expressed  to  my 
family  in  the  country  of  my  opinion  as  to  Lord 
Harrowby  or  Lord  Bathurst  being  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  rivalship 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Perceval.  I assured  him, 
however,  that  my  inclination  was  to  take  my  line  with 
him,  and,  at  his  desire,  I took  away  with  me  all  the 
papers  which  had  passed  in  the  correspondence 
between  himself,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, and  Mr.  Perceval.  I stated  to  him,  however,  in 
the  clearest  and  strongest  terms,  my  attachment  to 
the  King,  for  favours  received  and  kindness  repeatedly 
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experienced,  and  the  reluctance  I should  feel  in  doing 
anything  that  would  in  any  degree  distress  his 
Majesty ; who,  independently  of  all  personal  con- 
siderations, was  entitled,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
to  the  steadiest  attachment  that  could  be  manifested 
to  him.  Mr.  Hammond,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
brought  me  in  his  carriage,  and  was  the  bearer  of 
a letter  to  Mr.  Perceval,  explaining  his  intentions  as 
to  his  conduct  out  of  office,  in  the  manner  he  had 
done  to  me,  with  respect  to  parliamentary  support. 

In  the  interval,  between  my  return  from  Gloucester 
Lodge  and  going  there  again  to  dinner,  I read  as 
many  of  the  papers  as  my  attendance  at  the  Com- 
mittee of  Trade,  and  writing  letters,  would  permit 
me,  which  carried  me  down  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Perceval  to  Mr.  Canning,  of  the  28th  of  August, 
which  was  the  commencement  of  the  correspondence 
relative  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  retiring  from  office. 
When  I went  back  to  dinner,  I carried  the  whole  of 
the  papers  with  me,  but  Mr.  Canning  insisted  upon 
my  keeping  them  subsequent  to  where  I had  left  off 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  Mr.  Charles  Bagot, 
the  Under-Secretary,  and  Mr.  Planta,  Mr.  Canning’s 
private  secretary,  dined  with  11s.  Soon  after  dinner, 
the  latter  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Canning  showed  me  Mr. 
Perceval’s  answer  to  his  letters  respecting  his  intended 
parliamentary  conduct  out  of  office,  about  which  there 
had  been  some  misunderstanding  by  Mr.  Perceval. 
The  conversation  was  confidential  to  a certain  extent, 
but  led  to  no  disclosure  of  who  Mr.  Canning  expected 
to  act  with  him,  as  I repeated  my  determination  not 
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to  decide  on  my  own  conduct  till  I should  see  my  son, 
and  my  desire  of  reading  the  remainder  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  Canning,  and  the  two  gentlemen  who  dined 
with  us,  walked  on  with  me  to  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
where  Mr.  Bagot  and  I separated  from  Mr.  C.,  and 
Mr.  P.  and  I walked  on  to  the  top  of  St.  James’s 
Street  with  Mr.  Bagot,  who  seemed  desirous  of  learn- 
ing whether  the  King  had  any  disinclination  towards 
Mr.  Canning;  to  which  I answered  that,  as  far  ns 
I was  capable  of  forming  a judgment,  I believed  he 
had  not;  and  I repeated  to  him,  what  I had  said  to 
Mr.  Canning,  that  I would  take  no  determination  till 
I should  see  my  son.  He  would,  however,  1 am  per- 
suaded, infer  from  my  conversation  that  the  inclination 
of  my  mind  was  decidedly  towards  Mr.  Canning. 

Sunday,  September  17///. — 1 read  the  remainder  of 
the  correspondence  from  the  28th  of  August  through 
with  the  most  careful  attention ; and  the  impression 
left  on  my  mind  strongly  was  as  follows  : — That  the 
Duke  of  Portland’s  resignation  was  become  necessary, 
and  that  his  family  would  not  have  been  satisfied 
w’ith  his  longer  continuance  in  office ; but  that  it  had 
been  brought  about  without  sufficient  communication 
writh  Mr.  Canning,  who  had,  some  months  ago,  had 
some  discussions  with  his  Grace  on  the  subject ; some 
assignable  difficulty  also  appeared  to  have  interposed 
as  to  an  increase  of  power  to  Mr.  Perceval  under  a 
new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  which  would  neces- 
sarily give  him  some  further  pre-eminence  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  important  point  to 
which  the  breach  that  had  unhappily  taken  place  was 
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to  be  imputed,  was  the  claim  of  Mr.  Canning  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  attainable  only 
by  his  being  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Just  ns 
I had  finished  reading  these  papers,  and  taking  full 
notes  from  them,  my  eldest  son  came  into  my  room 
from  Southampton,  into  whose  hands  I put  these 
notes,  and  afterwards  gave  him  as  faithful  a narrative 
as  I could  of  all  that  had  passed  with  the  different 
ministers  I had  seen,  lie  had  formed  an  opinion, 
previously  to  his  having  left  the  country,  that  I should 
not  resign,  in  which  Mrs.  Rose,  my  younger  son, 
my  daughter,  and  Mrs.  George  Rose,  all  concurred 
heartily,  from  the  statements  made  to  them  in  letters 
from  me  of  the  15th  and  16th  ; in  which  opinion  he 
was  not  shaken  by  having  read  the  papers  now,  or 
rather  the  notes  I had  made  from  them,  which  were 
very  full.  My  judgment  coincided  with  his ; but  the 
partial  confidence  I had  been  in  with  Mr.  Canning, 
though  on  a matter  entirely  distinct  from  and  uncon- 
nected with  this,  put  my  feelings  in  a painful  state 
of  conflict  with  my  judgment.  In  this  state,  with- 
out having  had  as  full  and  satisfactory  a discussion 
with  my  son  as  I wished,  I went  to  dine  with 
Lord  Bathurst,  to  settle  finally  our  official  letters 
to  Mr.  Canning  on  the  subject  of  the  Brazil  Treaty 
which  I had  written  yesterday.  Lord  Ilarrowby 
came  in  to  dinner ; and  the  only  conversation  about 
matters  depending  was  my  saying  that  if  I followed 
the  dictates  of  my  inclination  it  would  be,  that 
having  had  the  misfortune  (one  I hoped  never  to 
have  witnessed)  to  see  a division  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends, 
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to  retire  altogether,  and  to  take  no  part  with  either. 
They  carried  me  to  Downing  Street  in  the  evening, 
where  there  was  a Cabinet,  on  my  way  home. 

I found  my  son  at  home,  and  went  through  with 
him  every  circumstance  that  had  occurred,  and  all 
the  bearings  upon  it ; which  more  and  more  satisfied 
my  judgment  that  I was  not  at  liberty  to  indulge  my 
feelings  by  a resignation  of  my  office. 

Monday,  September  18 fh. — Having  reflected  most 
seriously,  with  the  most  attentive  care,  during  a 
sleepless  night,  on  the  whole  subject,  giving  the 
fullest  consideration  in  my  power  to  what  line  Mr. 
Pitt  would  have  wished  me  to  take  if  he  had  been 
living,  and  in  a state  unable  to  mix  in  political  con- 
cerns, I decided  against  resigning  my  office ; and  then 
set  out  to  communicate  that  to  Mr.  Canning,  but  in 
the  Green  Park  was  overtaken  by  a violent  storm  of 
rain,  my  son  with  me,  that  compelled  us  to  take 
shelter  under  the  trees  between  the  wall  of  the 
Queen’s  garden  and  Constitution  Hill,  till  uear  twelve 
o’clock,  when  it  was  too  late  to  expect  Mr.  Canning 
would  be  found  at  home ; I therefore  determined 
to  give  up  seeing  him  till  to-morrow. 

At  the  Board  of  Trade  I met  Ix>rd  Bathurst,  who 
expressed  some  anxiety  to  know  whether  I had  made 
up  my  mind  on  the  point  about  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  so  anxious ; and  my  answer  was,  that 
I would  first  communicate  that  to  Mr.  Canning  before 
I did  to  any  one  else.  We  then  transacted  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Board,  and  I returned  home. 
Some  time  after  that,  his  Lordship  called  upon  me,  to 
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sav  that  it  was  of  importance  the  Ministers  should 
know  my  determination  then,  pressing  me  closely  to 
decide ; on  which  I said,  if  I must  then  do  so,  he 
would  take  my  determination  for  resignation  ; that  I 
was  aware  it  might  be  material  to  them  to  be  at 
a certainty  about  all  persons  nearly  connected  with 
the  Government,  but  that  no  consideration  should 
induce  me  to  declare  my  intentions  until  I should  see 
Mr.  Canning.  His  Lordship  then  asked  me  if  they 
might  hope  it  was  favourable  to  their  wish ; and 
I replied  I would  not  drop  a hint  even  of  what 
it  was:  consequently,  1 should  have  not  the  slightest 
ground  of  complaint  if  Mr.  Perceval  acted  as  if  he  had 
my  resignation. 

Tuesday,  September  19 th. — I went  out  to  Mr. 
Canning  at  Gloucester  Lodge,  and  communicated  to 
him  my  purpose  of  not  sending  in  my  resignation,  at 
which  he  was  a good  deal  afFected,  but  much  more  so 
at  parting.  The  point  on  which  I principally  rested, 
was  the  impossibility  of  my  being  a party  to  his 
breaking  up  the  Government  on  motives  of  personal 
ambition, — throwing  the  King,  as  far  ns  depended 
upon  him,  on  those  who  would  be  likely  to  deal 
hardly  with  him,  to  afford  cause  of  triumph  and  exul- 
tation to  the  Jacobins,  &c. ; detailing  my  reasons  on 
each  head,  and  assuring  him  most  truly  that  I had 
taken  mv  line  with  infinite  reluctance.  He  again 
attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  justify  his  conduct  to  me ; 
observing,  that  if  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  appointment 
of  a third  person,  he  should  have  given  up  the  lead  in 
administration  almost  for  ever,  as  Lord  Bathurst  or 
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Lord  Ilarrowby  were  very  little  older  tlmn  himself : — 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  suppress  M r.  Perceval ; on 
the  contrary,  he  had  proposed  his  being  made  a peer 
and  President  of  the  Council,  with  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  for  life  ; and  still  insisting  that  the  latter, 
by  driving  on  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  a resignation,1 
had  produced  these  difficulties,  as  his  Grace  might 
just  as  well  have  continued  their  nominal  head,  as  he 
had  for  some  time  past.  At  the  close  of  the  conver- 
sation we  parted,  without  a syllable  having  fallen  from 
him  in  the  course  of  it  that  conveyed  the  slightest 
shadow  of  blame  on  me  for  any  part  of  my  conduct ; 
but  he  took  leave  of  me  in  the  most  affectionate  manner 
possible.  I should  have  observed  that  he  for  the  first 
time  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  Ministers  having 
taken  it  for  granted  that  he  had  resigned ; though  his 
letter  to  the  King  by  no  means  expressed  that,  but 
submitted  propositions  to  his  Majesty  on  which  lie 
had  not  received  any  communication  of  his  pleasure, 
either  from  himself  or  from  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

1 It  will  bo  seen  in  Lord  Bathurst’s  letter  to  mo,  of  Wednesday, 
the  20th,  that  ho  says, — “ That  after  the  Duke’s  fit  hod  shown  how 
impossible  it  was  for  him  to  continue  Minister ; and,  after  the  ex- 
planation between  Perceval  and  Canning,  in  which  the  latter  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  would  admit  of  no  third  person,  Cauuing, 
without  communication  with  Perceval,  wrote  to  the  Duke,  calling 
upon  him  to  execute  immediately  the  change  in  the  War  Department. 
The  Duke  sent  that  letter  to  Perceval,  asking  his  advice,  and  it  was 
in  answer  to  that  letter  that  Perceval  advised  him  to  resign,  as  by 
that  measure  it  was  possible  the  change  in  the  War  Department 
might  be  made  palatable  amongstother  arrangements  incidental  to  the 
Duke’s  resignation.  And  the  next  day  when  the  Duke  came  to 
town,  he  explained  to  his  Grace  what  might  possibly  bo  the  conse- 
quence of  his  resignation.  It  was  not  until  after  this  explanation, 
and  having  seen  Canning  also,  that  the  Duke  resigned. 
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That  he  did  not  consider  himself  out  of  office ; — so  far 
from  it,  he  should  call  a Cabinet  this  day,  and  meet 
his  colleagues  as  usual.  That  it  was  not  his  incli- 
nation to  oppose  the  new  Administration,  but  that  he 
had  heard  it  was  the  intention  of  the  present  Ministers 
to  run  at  him,  and  that  if  thev  should  do  so  he  would 
make  inveterate  war  upon  them,  which  he  had  the 
means  of  doing,  from  the  Convention 1 of  Cintra 
(resting  much  upon  that)  downwards.  That  he  had 
refused  seeing  Lord  Chatham,  who  he  supposed  had 
grievances  against  the  Ministers,  till  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Cabiuet,  and  he  had  seen  the  King. 

On  my  coming  to  town,  I met  Lord  Bathurst  at 
the  Committee  for  Trade,  and  then  communicated  to 
him  my  resolution  not  to  resign  ; at  which  he  expressed 
his  own  satisfaction  in  terms  and  in  a manner  that 
astonished  me,  and  said  he  knew  that  his  colleagues 
would  feel  not  less  delight  at  it.  I explained  to  him 
that  I had  not  delayed  till  then  to  do  it  from  a wish 
to  conciliate  Mr.  Canning  to  the  measure,  as  I had 
stated  to  that  gentleman  my  fixed  determination  to 
that  end,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  conversation 
with  him ; and  had  acquainted  my  own  family  with  it 
by  yesterday’s  post ; but  that  I had  a feeling  towards 

1 Respecting  that  transaction  itself,  he  certainly  had  just  and  strong 
ground  of  complaint  against  his  colleagues.  lie  was  in  Leicestershire 
when  the  account  of  it  arrived,  and,  without  waiting  for  his  opinion 
on  the  subject,  thoy  sent  off  the  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  who 
brought  the  account,  with  an  unqualified  approbation  of  the  measure ; 
and  Mr.  Canning  arrived  in  town  just  in  time  to  have  Captain  Dal- 
rymple stopped  by  telegraph  on  the  road  to  Plymouth,  and  brought 
back  to  London,  when  a qualified  censure  was  expressed  on  the 
Convention. 
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him  which  induced  me  to  be  desirous  of  making  the 
communication  to  himself  before  I did  to  any  one  else 
whatever. 

After  the  strongest  and  warmest  expressions  of 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  his  Lordship,  he  went 
on  to  say,  that  as  a proof  of  what  he  felt  on  the 
occasion,  he  would  no  longer  have  any  sort  of  reserve 
with  me ; and  then  told  me,  that  finding  Mr.  Canning 
bent  on  breaking  up  the  Administration,  they  had 
turned  their  attention  in  every  direction  as  to  how  they 
might  strengthen  themselves,  and  mentioned  an  over- 
ture to  the  Speaker,  which  he  had  declined.  On  which 
I observed  that  I was  confident  that  that  would  not 
have  done,  and  was  persuaded  that  nothing  short  of  a 
junction  with  Lord  Grey  and  his  friends,  with  whom 
I feared  must  be  joined  Lord  Grenville  and  his  friends 
(as  the  two  would  not  be  separated),  could  afford  a 
hope  of  a strong  Government.  In  this  he  concurred, 
and  told  me  it  was  meant  to  be  tried ; for  which  pur- 
pose Mr.  Perceval  was  going  to  Windsor,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  King  could  be  brought  to  approve  of  the 
attempt  being  made ; of  which  there  Avas  some  doubt, 
as  his  Majesty  entertained  an  insuperable  dislike  to 
Lord  Grenville,  though  he  would  not  object  to  Lord 
Grey.  I observed,  that  unfortunately  the  King  had 
no  choice,  but  to  decide  whether  he  would  permit 
Mr.  Perceval  to  try  what  he  could  do  by  treating  with 
Lord  Grenville,  or  wait  to  be  compelled  to  treat  with 
his  Lordship  in  his  own  person.  Lord  Bathurst  con- 
sulted me  in  the  most  confidential  manner  on  several 
points  likely  to  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion 
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between  the  parties — and  mentioned  many  things 
that  had  occurred  in  the  intercourse  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning. Amongst  others,  that  the  latter  had  suggested 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  by  way  of  satisfying  Mr. 
Perceval,  that  he  should  be  made  Lord  Chancellor ; 
which  the  Duke,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  lmd  accord- 
ingly proposed  to  the  Chancellor,  who  was  outrageous 
at  it.  That  the  King  said  he  had  made  such  con- 
cessions to  Mr.  Canning,  unprecedented  to  any  subject, 
as  would  be  highly  uncreditable  to  him  if  they  should 
ever  be  known : and  was  therefore  certainly  not  likely 
to  make  any  more.  That  Mr.  Huskisson  adheres  to 
Mr.  Canning;  and  that  Mr.  Long  had  desired  his 
office  might  be  considered  as  at  their  disposal,  under 
a conviction  that  they  could  not  make  a Government. 
That  he  (Lord  Bathurst)  considered  himself  out  of 
office,  as  he  was  persuaded  his  would  be  wanted  in  the 
arrangement.  That  Lord  Liverpool  was  desirous  of 
giving  his  up  to  Perceval  if  the  latter  should  not 
continue  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  being  out  of  office,  I conjecture  there  will 
be  disposable  three  Secretaryships  of  State,  Sccretary- 
at-War,  und  probably  the  Presidentship  of  the  Council, 
Lord  Camden,  and  the  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Westmoreland. 
Why  not  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Mulgravc? — Wellesley 
Pole  very  firm,  but  doubtful  about  his  brother  the 
Marquis;  who  most  likely  will  attach  himself  to  Mr. 
Canning,  in  consequence  of  the  stand  he  1ms  made  for 
him.  Mr.  Yorke  extremely  eager,  but  still  restrained 
by  his  brother  Lord  Hardwicke. 

Lord  Bathurst  told  me  that  Mr.  Canning’s  letter 
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to  the  King  last  week  was  not  a resignation,  but 
conveying  an  intimation  that  if  he  had  his  Majesty’s 
approbation  he  could  form  an  Administration  ! ! Which 
explains  his  expressing  surprise  at  his  having  been 
considered  to  have  resigned. 

Wednesday,  September  20 (A.  — In  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  this  day  they  say  confidently  that  the 
only  changes  in  contemplation  are  of  persons  in  the 
Cabinet  to  new  situations ; and  that  Mr.  Canning  is 
to  go  to  the  Admiralty,  which  has  long  been  the 
object  of  his  ambition. 

Lord  Bathurst  did  not  come  down  to  Whitehall 
to-day,  as  he  was  to  go  to  the  levee  at  the  Queen’s 
house.  He  therefore  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  the 
proposition  for  treating  with  Lord  Grenville  was 
received  less  ill  than  was  apprehended ; that  nothing 
decisive  was  said ; from  whence  it  was  conceived  to 
be  clear  that  the  advice  would  be  accepted.  Perceval 
was  very  graciously  received,  and  the  overture  to 
Mr.  Canning  wholly  rejected. 

I saw  Mr.  Long  on  a Pay-Office  business,  who 
confirmed  to  me  the  account  I before  had  of  his 
resignation,  and  said  he  had  had  no  communication 
whatever  with  Mr.  Canning. 

Thursday , September,  21*/. — On  going  to  the  Office 
for  Trade,  Sir  Stephen  Cotterell  told  me,  there  had 
been  in  the  morning  a duel  between  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Mr.  Canning,  and  that  the  latter  was  wounded, 
not  dangerously,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  ‘ 

Lord  Bathurst  acquainted  me  that  he  had  yester- 
day communicated  to  the  King  my  determination,  to 
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which  I was  greatly  influenced  by  personal  attach- 
ment to  his  Majesty,  and  that  I had  been  very  much 
led  to  and  supported  in  that  decision  by  my  eldest 
son,  warmly  countenanced  by  the  rest  of  my  family  ; 
at  which  his  Lordship  assured  me  his  Majesty  had 
expressed  the  highest  sense  of  gratification,  dwelling 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  on  the  attachment  of  my 
son  and  family  to  him.  The  King  has  not  acceded 
to  any  overtures  being  made  to  Lord  Grenville,  under 
an  impression  that  a Government  may  be  formed  by 
Mr.  Perceval  and  his  remaining  colleagues  : a vision- 
ary expectation  certainly,  but  not  an  unnatural  one 
for  his  Majesty  to  entertain,  from  his  extreme  dislike 
to  Lord  G.,  and  still  more  from  having  had  positive 
assurances  from  Mr.  Canning  that  he  could,  and 
would,  undertake  to  form  a Government  without 
having  recourse  to  Lord  Grenville ; in  which  I can 
hardly  conceive  it  possible  he  could  be  sincere,1 
because  he  could  not  expect  any  of  his  present 
colleagues  to  make  a part  of  it,  and  he  had  no  other 
quarter  to  look  to,  except  Lord  Sidmouth’s  friends, 
with  whom  he  was  at  irreconcilable  enmity,  ns  Lord 
Grey  is  inseparable  from  Lord  Grenville.  These 
particulars  the  King  could  not  have  entered  into; 
and  Mr.  Canning  having  made  such  an  offer,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  produce  an  effect  on  his 
Majesty’s  mind ; and  the  mischief  occasioned  by  it 
may  be  difficult  to  be  removed.  The  King,  however, 

1 This  may  have  been  to  get  the  negotiations  into  his  hands , and 
then  to  have  made  that  available  to  his  views, — by  being  a principal 
in  it. 
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put  aside  entirely  that  offer  of  Mr.  Canning’s,  and 
treats  Mr.  Perceval  with  the  most  perfect  cordiality. 

In  the  Park,  as  I was  getting  on  horseback,  I met 
Lord  Lonsdale,  who  arrived  in  town  only  half-an-hour 
before,  having  travelled  from  Lowther  in  two  days  on 
hearing  of  ihc  breaking-up  of  the  Government  from 
Lord  Camden,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Mr.  Long.  I 
mentioned  to  him  the  immediate  cause  of  the  mischief, 
leaving  him  to  collect  particulars  from  others.  The 
conversation  lasted  full  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
walking  up  and  down  the  Mall,  and  he  coincided  com- 
pletely in  my  view  of  matters.  I then  went  out  to 
Mr.  Canning’s,  where  I saw  Mr.  Charles  Ellis,  who  had 
been  his  second  in  the  duel,  on  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley 
having  declined  to  go  with  him,  who  told  me  that 
Lord  Yarmouth  had  brought  a letter  to  Mr.  Canning 
yesterday  morning,  in  which  Lord  Castlereagh  re- 
capitulated all  that  he  had  lately  learned  had  passed 
relative  to  his  removal  from  the  War  Department, 
and  resting  his  ground  of  complaint  principally,  and 
almost  exclusively,  on  the  concealment  from  his  Lord- 
ship  of  the  whole  transaction  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it  till  after  the  expedition  to  Walcheren 
was  over ; concluding  with  a positive  call  upon  him 
for  the  only  satisfaction  he  could  receive.  In  the 
afternoon,  Mr.  Ellis  went  to  Lord  Yarmouth,  and  in 
a conversation  of  an  hour  and  a half  explained  all  the 
circumstances  that  had  occurred,  to  show  that  the 
concealment  (the  only  important  ground  of  complaint 
insisted  upon)  was  not  in  the  remotest  degre^imputa- 
ble  to  Mr.  Canning.  On  a report  of  which,  however,  to 

VOL.  II.  c c 
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Lord  Castlereagh,  the  meeting  was  still  insisted  upon. 
Accordingly  the  parties  met  this  morning.  When 
the  parties  reached  the  ground,  Mr.  Ellis  explained 
a further  circumstance,  to  show  that  Lord  Camden 
(the  near  relation  of  Lord  Castlereagh)  had  under- 
taken positively  to  explain  to  the  latter  all  that  was 
necessary  respecting  the  arrangement  connected  with 
the  Foreign  Department ; but  it  was  ineffectual ; 
Lord  Yarmouth  attending  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Ellis  Mr.  Canning.  The  second  of  the  latter 
said  to  the  other,  that  as  the  principals  could  not  be 
there  to  seek  each  other’s  blood,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  take  the  usual  distance,  to  which  Lord  Yarmouth 
agreeing,  twelve  paces  were  measured ; and  it  was 
then  settled  the  parties  should  fire  together.  On  the 
first  fire  both  escaped.  Mr.  Ellis  then  said  to  Lord 
Yarmouth  he  supposed  enough  had  been  done,  but 
that  it  must  be  as  Lord  Castlereagh  wished,  as  Mr. 
Canning  came  there  only  to  satisfy  him.  Lord  Yar- 
mouth then  talked  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Mr.  Ellis  said  there  must  be 
another  shot,  after  which  he  should  leave  the  ground, 
as  he  would  not  witness  any  further  proceedings. 
The  parties  then  fired  together  a second  time,  and 
Mr.  Canning  was  wounded  in  the  flesh  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  the  ball  passing  through ; after 
which  he  walked  to  a cottage  near  the  spot,  where 
Mr.  Home,  the  surgeon,  wns  waiting,  having  been 
engaged  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Ellis  last  night — 
and  then  went  home. 

Having  been  informed  fully  of  everything  that  led 
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to  the  proposal  by  Mr.  Canning  of  a part  of  the 
business  in  the  War  Department  being  transferred 
to  the  Foreign,  or  for  Lord  Wellesley  to  succeed  to 
the  former,  I have  as  clear  a conviction  as  I can  have 
on  any  point,  that  Mr.  Canning  is  absolutely  blame- 
less on  any  point  that  should  have  given  ground  of 
offence  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  had  long,  and 
repeatedly,  urged  a communication  of  all  that  was  in 
agitation  to  his  Lordship  ; and  no  delay  respecting  it 
could  be  fairly  imputed  to  him. 

In  the  Park,  on  my  return,  I met  Lord  Westmore- 
land, who  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  having  heard 
that  I did  not  mean  to  resign.  And  he  congratulated 
himself  very  much  on  his  good  fortune  in  not  having 
heard  a syllable  till  last  week  of  the  intended  arrange- 
ment of  the  War  Department,  which  had  led  to  this 
breach  in  the  Government  ; which,  in  truth,  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  except  in  hastening 
the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  which  could 
not  have  been  delayed  much  longer;  indeed,  not 
many  weeks,  as  his  Grace  could  not  have  met  Parlia- 
ment again  as  Minister. 

On  returning  to  the  Board  of  Trade  I learned  from 
Lord  Bathurst,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  perfect 
simplicity  of  heart,  had  communicated  to  Mr.  Canning 
all  that  his  colleagues  had  been  doing  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  applications  to  the  Speaker,  &c.  ; 
which  he  will,  of  course,  not  fail  to  communicate  to 
Lord  Grenville.  The  natural  consequence  will  in- 
- evitably  be,  his  Lordship  turning  upon  his  heel 
if  any  proposition  shall  be  made  to  him,  with  an 
c c 2 
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observation  that  no  application  was  thought  of  to  him 
till  every  other  had  failed ; and  so  the  formation  of 
the  new  Government  will  probably  fall  exclusively  into 
his  hands.  In  which  event  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
I shall  be  within  no  possibility  whatever  of  being 
included  in  the  new  arrangement : but  1 am  so 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  determination  I have  taken, 
that  no  human  event  can  shake  my  mind  upon 
it;  nor  would  I alter  it  now  to  secure  the  quiet 
possession  of  my  office  for  life.  The  approbation 
arising  from  my  reflections  on  all  that  has  passed, — 
sanctioned,  supported,  and  strengthened  by  the  con- 
current opinions  of  all  those  most  dear  to  me, — will 
support  me  under  severer  political  trials  than  I can 
meet  with,  and  will  be  a comfort  to  me  under  any 
discipline. 

Friday,  September  22 d. — Nothing  of  any  impor- 
tance occurred  this  day ; but  Lord  Bathurst  told  me 
he  dined  yesterday  with  the  Cabinet  at  the  Duke  of 
Portland’s,  where  he  stayed  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
with  his  Grace  after  the  others  went  away,  in  the  hope 
of  learning  from  him  how  Mr.  Canning  had  proposed 
to  form  a Government,  but  without  much  success ; as 
he  could  get  no  further  than  Lord  Moira  and  Mr. 
Huskisson  ! — the  latter  of  whom  the  Duke  thought 
was  to  be  brought  forward  to  some  considerable 
station.  Lord  Bathurst  is  persuaded  the  Duke  had 
been  no  further  intrusted  with  Mr.  Canning’s  secret. 
But  it  is  entirely  certain  that  a regular  offer  was  made 
by  him,  as  before  observed,  to  form  an  Administra- 
tion without  Lord  Grenville  : — a most  unequivocal 
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proof  that  he  had  not  treated  ine  with  the  smallest 
share  of  his  confidence  respecting  what  has  occasioned 
his  resignation. 

I rode  out  to  Mr.  Canning’s,  and  learned  from  his 
servant  that  he  is  doing  perfectly  well. 

Saturday , September  23 d. — Went  in  the  morning 
to  Woolwich,  and  embarked  in  the  “ Trinity  Yacht  ” 
for  a sail  down  the  river,  or  wherever  the  wind  and 
tide  would  take  me. 

Monday,  September  25//o — Returned  in  the  evening 
from  Sheerness,  where  I went  in  the  Trinity  yacht, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Pelly  and  Mr.  Lewin,  two  of 
the  Elder  Brethren  ; a strong  gale  of  wind  and  very 
foul  weather  having  prevented  our  getting  either  to 
Harwich  or  to  the  Downs. 

I found  on  my  table  a letter  from  Lord  Bathurst, 
dated  on  Saturday,  saying  that  Lord  Liverpool  and 
Perceval  were  gone  to  Windsor  that  day,  and  that  he 
had  little  doubt,  from  what  had  passed  yesterday  after 
he  left  me,  but  that  the  King  would  authorize  Perceval 
to  write  to  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  to  propose 
forming  an  Administration  on  an  extended  basis.  That 
part  of  the  Cabinet  (those  who  have  not  resigned)  have 
concurred  in  advising  a letter  to  be  written  to  that 
effect,  the  draft  of  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
King,  and  that  there  were  two  messengers  to  go  down 
to  the  King,  in  order  to  convey  the  letters  without 
delay.  That  it  was  his  Majesty’s  letter  of  yesterday 
which  leaves  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  message  will 
be  sent  by  authority  to-day  ; but  as  it  is  possible 
some  fresh  difficulty  may  be  attempted  from  other 
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quarters,  his  Lordship  desired  I would  not  mention 
the  substance  of  this  communication.  If  the  message 
goes,  the  substance  of  it  will  be  notified,  he  hoped,  in 
the  papers  on  Monday  (this  day),  as  the  public  ought 
not  to  be  kept  longer  in  suspense. 

Found  also  on  my  table,  on  my  return,  a letter 
from  Mr.  Bourne.  Lord  Malmesbury  had  been  with 
him,  and  left  him  on  Saturday. 

Tuesday , September  26th. — The  King  has  agreed 
to  applications  being  made  to  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Grenville,  and  letters  were  sent  to  them  accord- 
ingly ; but  his  Majesty  has  declared  that  he  will  have 
no  personal  communication  with  either  of  them  till 
the  arrangements  shall  be  finally  settled ; to  which 
determination  he  will,  I am  persuaded,  not  be  able  to 
adhere.  Those  two  Lords  very  well  know  that  the 
present  Government  cannot  go  on  without  consider- 
able additional  strength,  and  they  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  such  strength  is  to  be  looked  for  in  no  other 
quarter.  They  will,  therefore,  almost  to  a certainty, 
make  their  own  terms,  and  Lord  Grenville  will,  I dare 
say,  insist  upon  settling  those  terms  with  the  King 
himself;  or  that  Lord  Grey  shall  do  so,  which,  after 
some  ineffectual  struggle,  must  be  conceded.  What- 
ever shall  happen,  I am  for  a strong  Government; 
which  no  personal  consideration  of  any  sort  shall 
induce  me  to  throw  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of.  I 
wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  King,  he  may  not  be  forced 
into  an  arrangement  that  will  be  odious  to  him ; 
which,  if  made  by  Lord  Grenville,  it  will  be,  as  his 
Majesty  has  repeatedly  told  me  in  the  course  of  the 
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last  two  years  that  his  Lordship  is  even  more  offensive  to 
him  than  Mr.  Fox  ever  was.  I am  anxious,  also,  for 
the  sake  of  the  country,  that  the  King  should  not  be 
severely  pressed  on  this  occasion,  from  a conviction 
that,  if  he  should,  the  new  Administration  can  have 
no  chance  of  being  a permanent  one ; and  I am  per- 
suaded that  nothing  can  be  more  hazardous  to  the 
public  quiet  and  tranquillity  than  frequent  changes 
and  weak  Administrations. 

Wednesday,  September  21th. — Lord  Lonsdale  having 
called  in  Palace-Yard  while  I was  out  in  the  yacht, 
and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see  me,  I went  to 
Charles  Street,  and  learned  that  he  left  town  on 
Sunday  last.  Lord  Bathurst  told  me,  however,  that 
his  Lordship  thought  exactly  as  we  did  respecting  the 
necessity  of  forming  a strong  Government  by  a union 
with  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville ; to  attain  which 
he  hoped  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  making 
sacrifices  on  both  sides.  And  on  talking  of  the 
probable  line  that  would  be  pursued  by  different 
persons,  Lord  Bathurst  mentioned  Henry  Wellesley 
as  fixed  to  Mr.  Canning’s,  by  the  latter  having 
appointed  him  some  weeks  ago  to  succeed  Mr.  Villiers 
at  the  Court  of  Lisbon  ! ! Such  an  appointment 
might  be  necessary,  considering  the  situation  of 
Marquis  Wellesley  at  Seville,  and  Lord  Wellington  in 
Portugal ; but  some  statement  or  explanation  to  me 
was  surely  necessary,  after  what  passed  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Villiers,  who  was  named  for  the  mission 
without  one  single  requisite  quality  for  it,  against 
the  fair  and  strong  pretensions  of  my  eldest  son. 
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This,  although  it  would  not  have  influenced  the  deter- 
mination I have  lately  taken  not  to  resign  with  Mr. 
Canning,  certainly  does  not  make  me  regret  that 
determination. 

Thursday,  September  28 th. — Letters  received  this 
morning  by  Mr.  Perceval  from  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Grenville,  the  former  declining,  in  very  gentleman-like 
terms,  but  very  positively,  to  come  up  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  a negotiation  with  the  present 
Ministers  for  forming  an  Administration ; but  adding 
that  if  the  King  had  commanded  his  attendance,  to 
consult  him  independently  of  his  present  servants,  he 
should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  obey  the  command. 
The  persons  to  whom  his  Lordship  wrote  by  return 
of  the  messenger,  were  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Holland, 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  Mr.  Tierney.  Lord  Grenville’s 
answer  was,  saying  drily,  but  civilly,  that  he  should 
come  up  immediately.  His  Lordship  wrote  to  Lord 
Grey  and  Mr.  Freemantle.  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  is 
coming  up  with  him ; and  from  the  persons  he  wrote 
to,  combined  with  other  circumstances  not  likely  to  be 
mistaken,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  his 
Lordship  was  desirous  of  endeavouring  at  least  to  form 
a strong  Government.  It  is  not  likely  he  can  be  pleased 
or  satisfied  with  Lord  Grey  having  refused  all  inter- 
course on  the  overture  made  to  him  without  any  com- 
munication whatever  with  him ; because  coming  to 
London  himself,  he  must  naturally  have  wished  to  meet 
Lord  Grey  here,  and  to  communicate  with  him.  But 
it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that,  whatever  his  feelings  may 
be  in  that  respect,  he  will  not  treat  separately  from 
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Lord  Grey.  Thus  they  will  ultimately  constrain 
the  King  to  come  into  their  terms,  as  I have  been 
persuaded  from  the  beginning,  but  in  a manner  very 
different  from  what  I conjectured;  for  I certainly 
imagined  Lord  Grey  would  have  been  found  much 
the  most  practicable  of  the  two.  It  is  understood 
(perhaps  only  supposed)  that  he  has  said  to  Mr. 
Tierney,  that  by  holding  back  they  shall  obtain  the 
conditions  they  wish ; which  is  very  likely  to  be  the 
case,  but  their  prospect  of  making  a permanent 
Government  cannot  be  a flattering  one. 

Friday,  September  29 th. — Lord  Grenville  arrived  in 
town ; and  wrote  a second  letter  to  Mr.  Perceval, 
stating  that  he  had  come  up  in  consequence  of  his 
Majesty’s  commands,  but  that  he  thinks  it  impossible 
to  treat  with  the  remainder  of  the  present  Cabinet  to 
form  a Government,  having  in  his  recollection  the 
principles  on  which  they  came  into  the  Administra- 
tion ; but  in  making  that  declaration,  he  wishes  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  he  has  no  feeling  whatever 
of  personal  hostility.  It  is,  however,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  inducement  for  writing  that  letter  must  have 
been  the  one  he  found  on  his  arrival  in  town  from 
Lord  Grey.  If  he  had  entertained  the  sentiments  now 
expressed ; or  rather  if  he  had  formed  the  determina- 
tion he  is  now  acting  upon,  when  he  was  in  Corn- 
wall, he  would  certainly  not  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
coming  up  250  miles,  merely  to  write  from  Camelford 
House,  in  Oxford  Street,  what  he  might  just  as  well 
have  written  from  Bocannoch. 

Lord  George  Cavendish  expressed  this  morning  great 
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regret  at  the  rejection  of  the  overture,  and  added  that 
he  thought  his  two  friends  had  acted  very  unwisely. 

Saturday , September  30th. — I saw  Mr.  Perceval  for 
the  first  time  since  I took  the  determination  not  to 
resign.  He  showed  me  the  letter  written  to  him  by 
the  King,  of  the  22d,  a very  long  one,  authorizing  him 
to  make  the  overture  to  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville ; very  full,  reasoning  on  the  difficult  and  critical 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed  without  any  blame 
upon  himself ; referring  generally  to  the  past  difficulties 
in  his  reign,  and  how  he  had  met  them ; with  solemn 
protestations  that  throughout  he  had  never  had  any- 
thing in  his  view  but  the  good  of  his  people,  whose 
real  interest  he  had  studied ; lamented  in  very  ex- 
pressive language  his  misfortune  in  being  driven  to 
have  recourse  to  those  from  whom  he  had  received 
injurious  treatment,  in  terms  of  strong  displeasure 
against  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  referring  more 
particularly  to  the  two  peers ; and  speaking  in  lan- 
guage of  the  highest  regard  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
for  the  manly  part  he  had  acted  in  coming  forward  at 
his  time  of  life,  and  in  his  state  of  health,  to  assist  in 
forming  the  present  Government  for  his  protection  ; 
but  admitted  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  resignation. 
His  Majesty,  in  giving  the  authority  to  Mr.  Perceval 
and  Lord  Liverpool,  to  treat  with  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Grenville,  stated  his  determination  not  to  mix 
personally  in  it ; but  reserved  to  himself,  when  the 
persons  negotiating  should  have  settled  particulars,  the 
right  of  approving  of,  or  dissenting  from,  any  of  those 
he  might  think  material.  In  more  than  one  part  of 
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the  letter  he  pointed  strongly  at  the  danger  of  his 
being  pressed  by  the  new  Government  on  the  Catholic 
question.  The  whole  letter,  which,  of  course,  was 
dictated  to  Colonel  Taylor  by  the  King,  was  written 
with  great  energy  and  spirit,  as  the  King’s  own  used 
to  be  on  great  and  interesting  occasions  ; with  much 
fairness  as  well  as  firmness ; and,  upon  the  whole, 
would,  if  published,  do  incalculable  good,  except  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Perceval  told  me  that,  in  the  conversations  he 
had  with  the  King,  he  dissuaded  him  earnestly  from 
calling  upon  his  new  Ministers,  if  they  should  come 
into  his  service,  to  give  any  pledge  against  bringing 
forward  the  Catholic  question,  as  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  them  to  do  so  without  an  absolute 
abandonment  of  character  with  the  public.  That  the 
best  security  his  Majesty  could  have  in  the  present 
state  of  things  against  that  question  being  carried, 
would  be  the  mixture  of  those  who  must  continue  to 
be  against  it  being  a part  of  the  new  Government.  On 
which  hope  the  King  at  length  agreed  to  rest ; but 
gave  strong  assurances  that  he  would  rather  abandon 
the  throne  than  consent  to  Catholic  emancipation. 

I had  not  much  confidential  information  from  Mr. 
Perceval,  except  on  the  heads  I have  stated ; but  I 
conjecture,  from  some  hints  that  dropped  from  him, 
they  are  treating  with  Lord  Melville,  who,  it  seems, 
has  expressed  his  strong  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning’s conduct,  on  the  statement  made  to  him  by  Mr. 
Huskisson,  who,  having  resigned  with  Mr.  Canning, 
would  not  put  things  unfavourably  for  him ; Lord 
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Melville  at  the  same  time  professing  a partiality  for 
Mr.  Canning  personally.1 

Mr.  Perceval  represented  to  me  strongly  the  neces- 
sity he  felt  we  were  under  of  standing  by  the  King  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed ; and  the  persuasion 
he  had  that  it  was  infinitely  better  we  should  wait  to 
be  beat  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  to  run  from 
our  situation  now  as  we  did  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt : 
— on  which  subject  I am  not  so  certain  as  he  is,  enter- 
taining some  doubt  whether  retiring  now  we  could 
not  afford  the  King  a better  protection  than  on  being 
driven  out  by  a majority  against  us  in  Parliament, 
especially  considering  the  extreme  difficulty  of  filling 
the  vacancies  in  the  Cabinet.  I know  not  even  how 
a successor  will  be  found  for  Mr.  Huskisson  in  the 
Treasury. 

Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord  Harrowby  called  on  Mr. 
Canning,  coming  in  from  Wimbledon,  he  having 
desired  to  see  the  latter.  The  former  probably  ac- 
companying him  to  avoid  any  private  conversation, 
though  it  does  not  appear  there  could  well  have  been 
any. 

Sunday,  October  Is/. — This  day  I have  neither 
seen  anybody  nor  heard  anything,  as  I remained 
quietly  at  home,  closely  employed  in  arranging  some 
matters  respecting  prize  agency  likely  to  be  of  most 
important  use  to  the  officers  and  men  in  the  navy  ; on 
which  I mean  to  make  a representation  to  the  Admi- 
ralty to-morrow. 

The  freedom  from  all  interruption  afforded  me 

1 Mr.  Canning  married  Lord  Melville’a  niece. 
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further  opportunity  for  reflection  on  recent  occur- 
rences, and  on  such  as  may  be  expected. 

I have  no  information  whatever,  nor  can  form  even 
a probable  conjecture  of  the  intention  of  Mr.  Perceval 
and  others,  of  the  means  they  have  in  contemplation 
for  acquiring  such  additional  strength  as  can  enable 
them  to  carry  on  the  Government,  or  afford  a pro- 
bable chance  of  their  doing  so.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
occur  to  me  that  any  such  are  within  their  reach. 
This  persuasion  fixes  more  deeply  in  my  mind  the 
painful  regret  arising  from  the  refusal  of  Lord  Grey 
and  Lord  Grenville  to  treat,  or  to  have  any  intercourse, 
on  the  formation  of  a new  and  a strong  Government ; 
especially  as  I am  quite  sure  there  would  have  been 
concessions  to  them  beyond  any  they  can  have  formed 
an  expectation  of. 

The  vacancies  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  two  Secretaries  of  State  they  know  of.  The 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  would  necessarily 
have  been  immediately  conceded  to  them.1  One 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  vacant,  and  the  other  (the 
confidential  one)  would  certainly  follow.  Lord  Liver- 
pool’s Secretaryship  of  State  was,  I know,  agreed  to 
be  given  up  ; that  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected 
for  Perceval.  Lord  Harrowby  would  have  at  once 

1 Of  this  concession  Mr.  Perceval  never  entertained  a moment's 
doubt.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
have  held  the  office  under  Lord  Grenville  as  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury ; as  he  would  certainly  havo  brought  back  Mr.  Wickham  to 
that  Board,  who  had  his  confidence  so  entirely  in  his  former 
administration,  that  Lord  Henry  Petty,  who  was  hiB  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  absolutely  a cipher  at  the  Board. 
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given  up  the  India  Board,  and  Lord  Bathurst,  the 
Mint.  The  Privy  Seal  held  by  Lord  Westmoreland 
would  have  been  made  free  with,  without  hesitation. 
Lord  Mulgrave  would  not,  I suppose,  have  resisted 
giving  up  the  Admiralty. 

Of  Lord  Chatham’s  intentions,  and  the  Chancellor’s, 
I know  nothing ; but  suppose  they  would  adhere  to 
their  offices  as  long  as  possible,  under  any  circum- 
stances. Lord  Granville  will,  of  course,  vacate  the 
Secretaryship-at-War,  to  follow  his  intimate  personal 
friend,  Mr.  Canning,  at  whose  instance  solely  he  occu- 
pied the  situation.  One  Paymastership  of  the  Forces 
is  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Long ; and  my  office 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  the  best  in  the  King’s  gift 
out  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Perceval  knows  that  the  one 
from  me  is  most  entirely  at  the  King’s  disposal,  in  any 
arrangement  he  can  make  for  his  Majesty’s  service. 
Here  is  a tolerably  abundant  crop  for  the  Opposition  ; 
but  I am  quite  certain  that  further  sacrifices  would 
have  been  made  without  difficulty,  to  almost  any  extent 
that  could  have  been  called  for. 

If  Lord  Melville  and  Lord  Sidmouth  shall  be  taken 
into  the  Administration  to  give  strength  to  it,  my 
situation  will  be  a most  painful  and  distressing  one. 
I cannot  now  quit  the  Government,  however  it  may  be 
formed,  for  the  purpose  of  affordiug  support  to  the 
King ; at  least,  until  it  has  taken  a settled  form ; and 
not  even  then  without  a fixed  determination  to  give  it 
every  assistance  in  my  power,  in  aid  of  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  embarking.  But  my  dislike  to  the  two 
Viscounts  last  mentioned  is  insuperable;  for  reasons  of 
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a public  nature,  well  known  to  my  family,  utterly  un- 
mixed with  any  personal  consideration  whatever. 

Monday , October  2d. — A paragraph  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  this  day,  respecting  Mr.  Canning’s  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Bartholomew  Frere  to  take  charge 
of  the  British  interests  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  on  the 
departure  of  Lord  Wellesley,  led  Lord  Bathurst  to 
mention  to  me,  that  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  last 
month,  when  Mr.  Canning  went  in  to  the  King  on  his 
resignation,  he  acquainted  his  Majesty  that  the  Mar- 
quis, on  his  leaving  this  country,  had  left  in  his  hands 
a letter,  desiring  his  recall  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Canning 
retiring  from  office ; which  he  notified  to  his  Majesty 
in  form,  and  obtained  his  permission  to  appoint  Mr.  B. 
Frere  to  succeed  him,  pro  tempore . Of  which  circum- 
stance, so  intimately  connected  with  measures  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  national  prosperity,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  Government  from  day  to  day,  he 
said  not  one  word  to  any  one  of  his  colleagues ; nor 
would  they  have  known  anything  of  it  at  all,  but 
from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Perceval  accidentally  going 
in  to  the  King  after  Mr.  Canning.  But  that  was 
not  all.  Mr.  Canuing  actually  despatched  the  letters  of 
recall  to  Lord  Wellesley  the  next  morning,  and  they 
would  have  reached  his  Lordship  without  a syllable 
from  any  other  human  being — at  least,  from  any  one 
connected  with  the  Government — but  for  Mr.  Perce- 
val’s discovery  above  alluded  to,  which  induced  Mr. 
Wellesley  Pole,  brother  to  the  Marquis,  and  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  to  detain  the  vessel  going  to  Spain 
for  twenty-four  hours ; and  then  Lord  Bathurst  wrote 
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to  the  Marquis  (and,  perhaps,  others  also),  to  express 
a hope  that  he  would  not  suddenly  quit  his  mission  at 
so  critical  a period  as  this. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  avoid  expressing  the  utmost 
astonishment  at  this  proceeding  of  Mr.  Canning, 
keeping  the  secret  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  retiring  from 
his  mission  to  the  latest  moment,  then  communicating 
it  to  the  King  only.  Having  met  his  colleagues  in 
cabinet  the  same  day,  before  he  went  to  the  Queen’s 
House,  and  endeavouring  to  send  off  his  despatch  to 
his  Lordship,  without  giving  any  of  the  other  ministers 
an  opportunity  of  writing  by  the  same  opportunity, 
appears  to  be  irreconcilable  to  the  plain  duty  of  a 
public  man.  Such  a general  delegation  seems  extra- 
ordinary on  the  part  of  Lord  Wellesley,  to  give  in  his 
request  to  be  recalled  in  case  of  Mr.  Canning’s  resig- 
nation, whatever  might  be  the  ground  of  that! ! The 
manner  of  Mr.  Canning  availing  himself  of  such  a 
delegated  power,  and  the  exercise  of  it,  are  no  less 
extraordinary.  To  recall  a foreign  minister  in  the  crisis 
of  a negotiation,  is  a very  different  thing  from  the 
retiring  of  a minister  at  home.  The  place  of  the 
latter  may  be  supplied  at  once,  and  being  only  one 
of  a Cabinet,  no  serious  inconvenience  would  be  likely 
to  result  from  the  change.  But  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent where  the  whole  weight  of  responsibility  rests 
on  a single  individual ; especially  where  the  mission  is 
to  a fluctuating  and  precarious  authority,  like  that  of 
the  Junta  at  Seville.  In  the  present  instance  there 
is  another  powerful  objection,  in  addition  to  these 
considerations,  to  the  measure  of  Mr.  Canning;  that 
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it  is  the  brother  of  the  Marquis  who  is  in  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  British  forces  in  Spain,  the  supplies 
and  succours  for  which  must  depend  in  a great  degree 
upon  the  talents  and  energy  of  the  British  Minister 
with  the  Junta. 

In  the  Morning  Post  of  this  day,  and  in  other 
papers,  varying  a little  in  words  but  not  in  substance, 
is  an  nccount  of  the  circumstances  which  occasioned 
the  duel  between  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh  ; 
not  accurate  in  all  the  details,  but  sufficiently  par- 
ticular to  make  it  certain  that  it  has  been  inserted  by 
some  one  informed  of  all  that  has  passed  on  the 
subject,  giving  a favourable  turn  to  Mr.  Canning’s 
conduct  throughout.  As  to  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  duel  it  was  blameless.  But  this  statement,  per- 
fectly uncalled  for,  is  likely  to  occasion  further  dis- 
cussions, which  may  be  mischievous. 

Tuesday , October  3 d. — Mr.  Long  saw  Mr.  Perceval 
to-day,  and  agreed  to  remain  in  office.  What  has 
induced  him  to  this  change  of  resolution  I know  not ; 
possibly  the  declared  opinion  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  who 
brings  him  into  Parliament.  In  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Perceval,  he  deprecated  the  introduction  of  Lord 
Melville  into  the  Cabinet,  as  a measure  likely  to  be 
attended  with  the  very  worst  consequences,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament ; by  loss  of  support,  in  the  first  case, 
and  the  public,  in  the  latter,  going  the  length  of  meet- 
ings, addresses,  &c.  I think  the  mischievous  effect  out 
of  doors,  by  the  impression  on  the  public  mind,  would 
be  deeper  and  more  felt  than  in  Parliament;  but  I 
certainly  have  no  wish  to  see  the  experiment  made. 

VOL.  II.  n D 
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Mr.  Samuel  Thornton  (Bank  Director)  called  on  me 
in  the  evening,  on  coming  in  from  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions in  Surrey.  I discussed  fully  with  him  all  that 
was  passing,  and  he  approved  entirely  of  the  course 
that  was  pursuing.  He  mentioned  his  relation,  Mr. 
Mills,  member  for  Pontefract,  as  a man  likely  to  be 
useful  in  office  : a remarkably  eloquent  young  man, 
certainly. 

Wednesday,  October  Mh. — Mr.  Perceval  kissed  hands 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Perry,  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  said 
Mr.  Canning  was  fixed  with  the  Opposition,  and  that 
to-morrow  he  should  have  his  full  statement  in  his 
paper.  No  other  arrangement  settled  to-day. 

Thursday,  October  5 th. — Consultations  going  for- 
ward about  filling  the  different  offices.  An  offer 
hns  been  sent  to  Lord  Wellesley,  either  to  continue 
in  Spain,  or  take  the  Foreign  Secretaryship ; some  one 
to  hold  that  situation  till  the  Marquis’s  determination 
shall  be  known.  Lord  Harrowby’s  health  will  not 
allow  him  to  take  it  even  for  that  time.  Lord  Liver- 
pool very  averse  from  taking  it,  on  account  of  the 
run  made  at  him  when  he  held  the  situation  before. 
Lord  Bathurst  strongly  disinclined  to  it.  And  the 
point  not  settled  to-day.  Lord  Hardwicke  has  relaxed 
from  the  positive  prohibition  he  put  on  his  brother 
Charles  Yorke’s  taking  office  a few  months  ago,  when 
the  Secretary ship-at- War  was  offered  to  him  on  Sir 
James  Pulteney  quitting,  which  he  would  then  have 
accepted;  and  it  is  now  in  contemplation  for  him  to  be 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  Mr.  Robert 
Dundas  to  have  the  War  Department. 
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Lord  Chatham,  yesterday,  told  Mr.  Perceval  that 
Lord  Sidmouth  was  determined  to  support  him,  in  the 
present  emergency,  without  office ; which  encouraged 
the  latter  to  think  of  making  overtures  to  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  and  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst ; on  his  mentioning 
to  do  which  this  morning  to  Lord  Chatham,  he  told 
him  drily  he  believed  the  Opposition  had  got  hold  of 
him. 

I dined  with  the  Elder  Brethren  at  the  Trinity 
House,  and  found  only  one  sentiment  prevalent  there 
approving  of  the  exertions  making  to  maintain  an 
Administration. 

Mr.  Canning  had  written  a very  strong  expostula- 
tory  letter  to  Mr.  Dundas,  on  his  taking  office,  having 
considered  him  as  committed  to  make  common  cause 
with  him. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  who  has  been  long  ill, 
thought  to  be  in  danger. 

Received  a letter  from  Lord  Lonsdale,  in  flattering 
terms  to  myself,  warmly  approving  of  what  is  doing. 

Friday,  October  6th. — Settled  to-day  that  Lord 
Bathurst  shall  take  the  Foreign  Office  till  it  is  known 
whether  Lord  Wellesley  will  accept  it ; and  Lord 
Harrowby  to  come  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

From  conversation  with  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  he  will 
take  office,  which  may  appear  extraordinary  after  the 
account  of  the  letters  he  left  with  Mr.  Canning, 
authorizing  him  to  desire  his  recall  from  his  mission 
whenever  he  (Mr.  Canning)  should  resign.  But  from 
the  account  given  by  the  friend  alluded  to,  who  is  in 
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the  most  entire  confidence  of  Lord  Wellesley,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  letter  was  obtained  from  him  by 
management,  and  that  he  was  not  at  ease  respecting 
his  having  written  it ; and  that,  on  leaving  England, 
he  was  uneasy  on  the  subject,  and  even  quitted  the 
kingdom  with  considerable  reluctance. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  written  to  the  Marquis, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  him  in  a determination  to 
return  home,  and  act  with  the  party,  from  his  Royal 
Highness’  wishes  to  form  a Government.  His  Royal 
Highness  asked  the  friend  of  the  Marquis  already 
alluded  to,  how  to  forward  his  letter  safely  and 
quickly,  who  advised  him  to  send  it  to  his  brother, 
Mr.  Wellesley  Pole ; to  which  the  Prince  replied  that 
he  would  not  trust  him  with  it.  Colonel  Sydenham, 
lately  appointed  a Commissioner  of  Excise,  a gentle- 
man very  particularly  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Marquis,  is  despatched  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  letters  from  Lord  Bathurst,  sent  to  him 
with  offers  of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship,  &c.  and  of 
explaining  personally  the  whole  state  of  matters  at 
present. 

Mr.  Canning  has  sent  to  Lord  Wellesley  the  letter, 
often  referred  to,  which  he  had  deposited  with  him, 
desiring  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  should 
think  right ; but  not  till  he  had  given  a degree  of 
publicity  to  it,  by  having  shown  it  to  a number  of 
persons,  and  probably  kept  a copy  of  it.  It  now 
appears,  from  the  account  of  the  Marquis’s  friend, 
that  Mr.  Canning  had  communicated  to  his  Lordship 
the  whole  of  the  intercourse  he  had  with  the  Duke  of 
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Portland,  and  the  King,  respecting  the  removal  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  from  his  office ; or  the  lopping  from 
it  much  of  its  efficient  business ; enjoiuing  the  Marquis 
not  to  allow  Lord  Bathurst  to  know  that  the  commu- 
nication had  been  made  to  him ; — Mr.  Canning  having 
told  him  (Lord  Bathurst)  that  nobody  but  himself  was 
intrusted  with  it.  [The  whole,  to  the  minutest  detail, 
had  been  stated  to  me  by  Mr.  Canning,  from  the 
time  I had  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Huskisson’s,  about 
Easter]. 

Saturday,  October  1th. — Mr.  Carthcw  breakfasted 
with  me,  who  was  Mr.  Pitt’s  Private  Secretary  in  his 
first  Administration,  and  told  me  an  intimate  friend  of 
his  assured  him  that  Mr.  Huskisson  told  him,  on  his 
first  coming  to  town  lately,  that  he  meant  to  take  no 
part  in  the  disputes  going  forward,  but  to  remain  quietly 
in  his  station  at  the  Treasury,  and  do  his  duty  ; which 
was  certainly  not  true,  as  he  wrote  from  Sussex  to  Mr. 
Perceval,  stating  his  determination  to  resign. 

Lord  Sidmouth  will  give  no  encouragement  to  his 
friends  to  accept  office,  unless  he  is  himself  taken 
into  the  Administration  ; which  resolution  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  Lord  Chatham  was  the 
person  who  was  to  muke  the  overture  to  him,  devoted 
as  he  is  to  his  Lordship. 

Colonel  Sydenham,  the  person  deputed  by  Lord 
Bathurst  and  others  to  Lord  Wellesley,  lost  his  trunk 
on  his  journey  to  Plymouth.  Fortunately,  his  letters 
wore  not  in  it. 

Monday,  October  9th. — Mr.  Perceval  offered  me  a 
scat  at  the  Board  of  Treasury  for  my  son,  accompany- 
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ing  that  with  an  assurance  that  he  made  the  proposal 
with  a view  to  his  being  a useful  and  active  member 
of  the  Board,  and  relieving  him,  to  a certain  extent, 
from  the  pressure  of  business  there. 

Immediately  afterwards,  Lord  Bathurst,  aware  of 
Mr.  Perceval’s  offer,  told  me  that  from  the  first  men- 
tion of  his  being  Secretary  of  State,  he  had  decided 
(in  the  event  of  his  taking  the  office)  to  propose  to  my 
son  to  be  his  confidential  Under-Secretary ; that  he 
is,  as  before,  noted,  to  hold  the  office  only  till  it  is 
known  whether  Lord  Wellesley  will  accept  it  or 
not ; that  he  has  appointed  Mr.  Hamilton,  a first 
courier  of  Lord  Harrowby’s,  to  be  his  official  Under- 
secretary, who  was  precis-writer  under  his  Lordship 
when  Secretary  of  State,  and  acted  for  Mr.  Hammond 
while  he  was  on  a special  mission  to  Berlin  with  Lord 
Harrowby.  That  he  is  willing  to  appoint  my  son 
directly  as  the  confidential  one,  leaving  it  to  him  and 
me  to  judge  whether  that  should  take  place  now  in 
the  state  of  uncertainty  of  his  own  situation ; and 
whether,  in  the  event  of  Lord  Wellesley  accepting,  my 
son’s  appointment  might  not  be  the  occasion  of  some 
embarrassment  to  that  noble  Lord,  who  would  feel 
uncomfortable  in  removing  a son  of  mine  from  a 
situation  of  confidence,  although  he  might  have  some 
one  who  has  been  intrusted  by  him  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  with  him  again. 

These  offers,  both  very  flattering  to  my  son,  and 
comfortable  to  me,  I have  communicated  to  him,  with 
such  observations  as  occurred  to  me,  and  advised  his 
coming  up. 
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Mr.  Perceval’s  difficulty  in  filling  Mr.  Huskisson’s 
place  in  the  Treasury  seems  not  likely  to  be  well  got 
over.  Mr.  Yansittart  not  attainable  for  it.  He  has, 
it  seems,  declared  that  he  would  never  return  to  that 
secretaryship,  conceiving  that,  as  a Privy  Counsellor, 
he  ought  not  to  hold  it.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  he 
no  longer  considers  himself  as  belonging  to  Lord 
Sid  mouth.  It  is  therefore  extremely  probable  his 

father-in-law  has  transferred  him  to  Lord  Grenville, 
as  a better  speculation,  his  Lordship  having  long  since 
declared  his  firm  opinion  that  Lord  Grenville  was 
more  likely  to  be  long  Minister  of  this  country  than 
any  other  person  in  it.  Mr.  Perceval  has  decided  to 
offer  Mr.  Vansittart  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exche- 
quer, to  induce  him  to  take  office,  and  assist  him 
constantly  in  finance — a bribe  that  cannot  obtain  him, 
if  lie  has  given  himself  up  to  Lord  Grenville,  and 
much  more  than  he  is  worth,  either  from  talents  or 
experience ; and  the  very  offer,  if  known,  would  afford 
a most  unequivocal  proof  of  weakness. 

Tuesday , October  10///. — Explained  to  Mr.  Ryder 
what  had  passed  since  my  coming  to  town. 

Suggested  to  Mr.  Perceval  the  release  from  confine- 
ment of  as  many  of  the  Crown  debtors  as  in  prudence 
should  be  thought  advisable ; as  exertions  are  making 
in  many  counties  to  release  persons  confined  for 
moderate  debts,  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  King’s 
accession,  the  25th  of  this  month. 

Wednesday,  October  11///. — Mr.  Canning  resigned 
the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  to-day,  and  Lord 
Bathurst  received  them  from  the  King. 
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Previous  to  the  latter  going  to  Court,  he  proposed 
to  Mr.  Canning  to  call  on  him  at  Gloucester  Lodge ; 
which  Mr.  C.  declined,  by  saying  he  would  receive 
Lord  B.  at  the  Foreign  Office,  which  he  did  very 
coldly,  and  in  the  most  distant  manner. 

Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Croker  to  succeed 
him  at  the  Admiralty  ; the  last  appointment  not  a 
desirable  one  at  all.  He  is  an  honourable  man,  I 
believe,  and  certainly  has  talents,  but  there  is  a some- 
thing belonging  to  him  that  makes  me  much  regret 
the  selection.1 

Mr.  Arbuthnot,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tells  me 
that  if  his  colleague,  Mr.  Iluskisson,  had  not  retired 
from  office,  he  is  quite  sure  he  would  not  have  been 
content  to  remain  at  the  Treasury  ! ! He  looked  to 
a higher  situation.  Mr.  A.  thinks  to  the  Irish 
Secretaryship. 

Thursday,  October  12M.— Received  a letter  from 
my  son,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  9th,  conveying  the 
offer  to  him  from  Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord  Bathurst, 
stating  his  disinclination  to  the  seat  at  the  Treasury 
Board,  for  reasons  obvious  to  myself,  and  lamenting 
that  he  had  suffered  so  much  in  his  health  from  his 
attendance  in  Parliament  in  the  last  session,  as  to 
convince  him  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  con- 


1 Mr.  Arbuthnot  says,  it  was  positively  made  by  Lord  Mulgravo 
exclusively.  Captain  Smith,  of  the  Navy,  whom  I met  at  dinner, 
assured  mo  Sir  Rd.  Richeston  told  him  the  nomination  originated 
with  the  Treasury.  Lord  Bathurst  since  assured  me  that  the  nomina- 
tion was  Lord  Mulgrave’s. 
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tinuiug  that  in  the  next  session,  and  performing  the 
official  duties  of  an  Under-Sccretary  of  State  also. 

In  the  afternoon  he  arrived  in  town,  and  confirmed 
personally  what  he  wrote,  which  I communicated  to 
Lord  Bathurst  by  a letter  in  the  evening. 

I find  Mr.  Yorke’s  acceptance  of  office  is  again 
uncertain ; that  Lord  Hardwicke  is  not  yet  entirely 
consenting  to  it,  and  perhaps  some  doubts  are  hanging 
in  his  own  mind. 

Friday , October  13///. — This  morning,  my  son 
stated  to  me  that,  upon  reflecting  upon  the  offer 
which  had  been  made  to  him,  he  was  disposed  to  try 
whether  he  could  go  through  the  double  duty  of  an 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  office ; on  which  I said  not  one 
word,  either  to  encourage  him  to  such  a trial,  or  to 
dissuade  from  it.  I carefully  concealed  from  him  also 
the  deep  mortification  I felt  at  the  doubt  in  his  own 
mind,  utterly  unexpected  by  me,  painful  and  distress- 
ing in  the  extreme,  on  account  of  the  cause  which  led 
to  it;  and  as  disappointing  the  expectations  formed 
of  some  advantages  he  would  derive  from  the  long 
and  arduous  labours  I had  undergone,  to  give  him 
some  political  consideration  in  his  country.  In  a 
long  conversation  with  him  at  breakfast,  he  expressed 
to  me  an  intention  of  saying  to  Lord  Bathurst,  that  if 
his  answer  might  be  deferred  for  a few  days,  he  would 
think  more  maturely  on  the  subject,  and  consult  his 
wife  upon  it,  after  which  he  would  communicate  his 
decision  to  his  Lordship ; which,  in  an  interview  with 
his  Lordship,  he  told  him  accordingly,  and  was  assured 
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by  him  that  it  would  not  put  him  to  the  slightest 
inconvenience  if  he  did  not  receive  the  answer  for 
eight  or  ten  days. 

This  morning  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
Mr.  Canning’s  statement  of  the  occurrences  respecting 
Lord  Castlereagh,  the  insertion  of  which  in  that 
paper  first,  is  strongly  symptomatic  of  Mr.  Canning’s 
future  intention  as  to  the  part  he  will  take ; espe- 
cially as  the  editor  said,  a few  days  after  Mr. 
Canning’s  public  declarations  of  his  intention  to 
resign,  that  he  should  have  the  narrative  to  insert  in 
his  paper. 

We  dined  at  the  East  India  Dock,  with  Lords 
Bathurst,  Liverpool,  Ilarrowby,  and  Mulgrave,  and 
Mr.  Perceval. 

Saturday,  October  14 th.  — My  son  returned  to 
Hampshire ; and  I went  to  the  Attorney-General 
(Sir  Vickery  Gibbs)  at  Hayes  Common,  where  I stayed 
till  Monday ; riding  on  Sunday  through  and  about 
the  grounds,  at  Hollwood,  which  again  brought  to  my 
recollection  many  scenes  that  had  passed  there  ; but 
led  me  to  reflect  seriously  and  maturely  on  what  Mr. 
Pitt’s  opinions  would  have  been,  had  he  been  living 
and  disabled  from  taking  a share  in  public  business  ; 
the  result  of  which  was  a complete  approbation  of  the 
course  I have  pursued. 

Monday,  October  \tith. — Lord  Harrowby  reluct- 
antly declined,  from  positive  necessity,  the  Presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Trade ; the  whole  labour,  therefore, 
must  unavoidably  fall  upon  me.  An  attendance 
daily  of  some  hours,  with  a load  of  business,  greatly 
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exceeding  what  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Board  of  Treasury 
in  my  time. 

I dined  at  Lord  Mulgrave’s  with  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  to  discuss  some  points  respecting  my  plan 
for  ensuring  regular  adjudication  and  speedy  distri- 
bution of  the  proceeds  of  prizes. 

Wednesday,  October  18 th.  — Nothing  worthy  of 
notice  occurred  yesterday.  At  the  Levee  to-day,  Mr. 
Wellesley  Pole  kissed  hands  as  principal  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  Mr.  Croker  as  his  successor,  as  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty.  I continue  to  think  this  last  appoint- 
ment, without  any  impeachment  of  the  gentleman’s 
character,  very  much  to  be  regretted.  Mr.  Dundas 
did  not  kiss  hands,  -as  was  expected,  for  the  situation 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department.  And 
I heard,  by  mere  accident  from  a private  friend,  that 
Lord  Melville  is  immediately  coming  to  town,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  his  throwing  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  son’s  acceptance,  unless  be  can  be  included 
in  the  arrangement ! 

Thursday,  October  19 th. — I sent  over  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  at  the  Foreign-Office,  a letter  from  my  son 
to  him,  agreeing  to  accept  the  office  of  his  Under- 
secretary, in  the  event  of  his  Lordship  continuing  to 
hold  the  Seals  of  that  department ; which  cannot  be 
ascertained  till  an  answer  is  received  from  the  Marquis 
Wellesley. 

In  discussing  political  matters  with  my  son  lately, 
he  agreed  with  me  that  if  the  present  Government 
should  be  broken  up  (which  has  from  the  first  attempt 
to  form  it  after  the  secession  of  Mr.  Canning,  &Tc., 
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seemed  utterly  unavoidable),  it  would,  for  the  sake  of 
the  country,  be  highly  desirable  to  give  our  best  sup- 
port to  any  Administration  that  can  be  appointed  to 
succeed,  except  Mr.  Whitbread  should  have  the 
formation  of  it.  My  son,  therefore,  on  enclosing  his 
letter  sealed  to  Lord  Bathurst  to  me,  very  naturally 
requested  that  if  his  acceptance  of  Lord  Bathurst’s 
offer  was  to  occasion  any  embarrassment  on  his  future 
conduct  in  that  [respect,  I would  in  that  case  not  let 
him  be  committed  by  his  acceptance.  To  which  I 
answered  distinctly,  that  no  restraint  of  that  sort, 
or  to  that  extent,  could  possibly  be  created  by  his 
taking  the  office  proposed  to  him,  or  indeed  any 
other. 

Saturday,  October  21s/. — Dined  with  Lord  Harrow  - 
by,  and  met  Robert  Dundas,  but  not  a word  passed 
about  political  arrangements. 

Monday,  October  23 d. — Soon  after  my  coming 
home  from  the  Committee  of  Trade,  I received  a note 
from  Mr.  Perceval,  stating  that  he  very  much  wished 
to  see  me  upon  particular  business,  at  my  earliest 
convenience.  I felt  an  alarm,  at  the  moment,  that 
something  unfortunate  had  happened  to  the  King ; 
but,  on  going  to  Downing  Street,  Mr.  Perceval  in- 
formed me  he  was  commanded  by  the  King  to 
propose  to  me  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
with  a seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Taken  thus  most  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  1 did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if 
I was  expected  to  give  an  immediate  answer,  it  would 
most  certainly  be  in  the  negative ; and  that  I did  not 
mean  to  convey  to  him,  that  there  was  the  remotest 
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probability  of  that  inclination  of  my  mind  being 
altered  by  reflection  in  the  interval  between  this  and 
to-morrow.  At  the  same  time,  I felt  it  due  to  the 
importance  he  chose  to  annex  to  my  accepting  the 
office,  not  to  refuse  it  abruptly;  not  leaving  out  of 
sight,  unquestionably,  the  duty  I owed  to  his  Majesty 
in  the  present  crisis,  especially  having  in  view  the 
gracious  offer,  in  addition  to  all  his  former  acts  of 
kindness,  and  adding,  what  I most  sincerely  felt,  a 
strong  impression  on  my  mind  of  what  is  fairly  and 
justly  due  to  himself,  in  the  arduous  struggle  in  which 
he  is  engaged. 

If  either  Lord  Bathurst  or  Lord  Harrowby  had 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr. 
Perceval  removed  to  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  I 
should  not  have  declined  the  offer,  because  in  that 
case  (however  conscious  I was  of  deficiency  in  public 
speaking),  I think  I could  have  been  most  essentially 
useful  in  the  situation ; principally  in  the  reduction 
- of  the  public  expenditure,  which  I am  persuaded  is 
become  of  absolute  and  indispensable  necessity.  Not 
in  the  reduction  of  paltry  places  and  pensions,  the 
futility  of  which  I shall  show  after  Christmas,  in  a 
short  pamphlet  I have  already  written,  and  shown  to 
Lord  Harrowby,  but  in  the  great  branches  of  public 
expenditure.  But  in  that  respect,  with  Mr.  Perceval 
at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  I can  perhaps  be  more  useful  than  if  the 
matter  was  in  my  own  hands.  Effectual  measures 
of  that  description,  I am  most  decidedly  sure,  are 
positively  necessary,  and  essential  to  the  security 
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and  peace  of  the  country,  and  even  to  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Government  in  whomsoever  it  may  be 
vested. 

To  begin  a new  political  career  at  my  time  of  life, 
now  in  my  sixty-sixth  year,  by  taking  a Cabinet  office, 
without  being  sure  I should  be  able  to  prevail  in 
having  such  measures  adopted  as  those  to  which  I 
have  alluded;  with  a certainty  therefore  of  respon- 
sibility without  adequate  means  of  acting  upon  it, 
would  alone  have  decided  me;  but  various  other 
considerations  crowd  upon  me,  every  one  of  which  is 
adverse  to  accepting  the  offer.  I am  certain  too, 
without  assuming  improperly  any  merit  to  myself  to 
which  I am  not  justly  entitled  (not  from  talents,  but 
from  long  experience  and  most  assiduous  attention), 
that  unless  Lord  Bathurst  shall  return  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  for  Trade,  my  place  there  could 
not  be  supplied  without  most  serious  disadvantage 
to  the  public ; and  that  infinitely  more  would  be 
lost  by  my  removal  from  the  department  of  Trade, 
than  would  be  gained  by  my  assistance  in  that  of  the 
Revenue.  After  having  stated  thus  much  on  public 
grounds,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  on  private 
inducements,  every  one  of  which  has  the  same 
tendency. 

Tuesday,  October  24th. — I communicated  to  Mr. 
Perceval  personally  my  determination  not  to  take  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  assigning  to 
him  the  reasons  which  operated  in  my  mind  to  lead 
to  that ; assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  of  mv  fixed 
resolution  to  give  him  every  possible  aid  in  my  power. 
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to  which  I thought  him  most  justly  entitled,  both  on 
public  and  on  private  grounds ; considering  the  highly 
honourable  and  moderate  manner  in  which  he  had 
conducted  himself  from  the  very  beginning  of  this 
unfortunate  schism. 

He  told  me  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  to  be  Secre- 
tary-at-War,  and  that  Vansittart  had  refused  to  accept 
any  situation  unless  Lord  Sidmouth  is  taken  in.  This 
proves  I was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Lord  Auck- 
land had  attached  him  to  Lord  Grenville ; knowing, 
however,  that  Lord  as  entirely  as  I do  (I  mean  Lord  A.) 
I am  persuaded  he  thinks  he  has  a double  security 
himself  with  Lord  Grenville ; which  interest  I know  from 
himself,  he  thinks  the  best  in  the  country  (for  which 
he  left  Mr.  Pitt,  who  saved  him  from  absolute  want,) 
and  also  his  son-in-law  with  Lord  Sidmouth,  from 
which  something  may  come. 

Mr.  Perceval  is  not  yet  sure  that.  Lord  Melville  will 
allow  his  son  to  accept  the  situation  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  War  Department ! ! 

And  no  successor  is  yet  found  for  Mr.  Iluskisson  as 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

Wednesday,  October  25th. — The  reflections  I have 
been  led  to  make  on  the  offer  to  me  of  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  the  Exchequer,  have  induced  me  on  this 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  Majesty’s  accession  to  the 
crown  of  these  kingdoms,  to  state  in  these  notes,  ns 
a record  to  those  who  shall  come  after  me,  what  I am 
persuaded  is  the  true  situation  of  the  finances  and 
resources  of  this  country,  without  exaggeration  on  the 
one  hand  or  concealment  on  the  other. 
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The  total  expense  of  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  Ire- 
land, comprehending  interest  and  management  of 
debt,  sinking  fund,  collection  of  revenue,  and  all 
expenses  for  the  service  of  the  year,  exoeeds  . . . .£83,000,000 
And  amounts,  including  the  charge  for  Ireland,  to  . . 93,500,000 

The  supplies  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  current  year 

were,  for  Great  Britain £47,587,000 

And  for  Ireland 6,273,000 

53,860,000 

The  existing  means  of  Great  Britain  to  meet  this  ex- 
penditure consist  of  the  ordinary  disposable  revenue 
and  the  war-taxes. 

The  former,  or  in  other  words  the  revenue,  which  re- 
mains unappropriated,  after  providing  for  the  per- 
manent charges,  may  be  estimated  at  the  very 

utmost,  at £7, 500,000 

The  war-taxes,  at 18,000,000 

£25,500,000 

The  latter  cannot  be  estimated  higher  after  the  appropriation 
that  has  been  made  of  a part  of  them.  There  will  therefore  re- 
main to  be  supplied  by  a loan,  £22,087,000,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  next  year’s  expenses  at  the  rato  of  the  present  yoar,  viz., 
£47,587,000. 

The  interest  and  sinking-fund  on  a loan  of  £22,000,000,  cannot 
be  reckoned  as  less  than  £1,320,000  or  £1,330,000 ; so  that,  if  the 
war  is  to  bo  carried  on  at  the  present  rate  of  expense,  there  will 
be  a necessity  of  raising  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of  that  sum 
annually,  so  long  as  such  expenditure  shall  go  on  ; supposing 
even,  sanguinely,  that  the  existing  taxes  continue  as  productive  as 
they  are. 

The  loans  may,  no  doubt,  be  contracted  for : but  can  taxes  to  such 
an  amount  be  found  and  forthcoming  ? And  is  the  present  Govern- 
ment strong  enough  to  carry  them  through,  if  they  could  bo  found  ? 
These  are  questions  which  should,  at  (hit  moment,  be  attentively  con- 
sidered by  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Perceval  has  seen  a paper  of  Mr.  Pitt’s : — 

Husbandry  horses £150,000 

Tobacco 325,000 

Cotton,  1».  per  lb. 230,000 

Coals,  1*.  at  the  pit  ...  . 500,000 

Candles 200,000 

Hides  80,000 


Overstated. 
War-tax,  new. 
Do. 

Tried  and  failed. 
Impracticable. 
Do. 
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Private  brewing  1 ,£600,000  Unproductive. 

Broadcloth  * 600,000 

Having  finished  what  occurred  to  ine  to  turn  my 
thoughts  and  attention  to,  on  the  offer  made  to  me  of 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  I went  to  the 
Abbey  (where  I had  not  been  for  a great  number 
of  years),  to  hear  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  In  a 
sermon  remarkable  for  eloquence  and  energy,  he 
touched  on  our  domestic  state  ; and  speaking  of  the 
heavy  taxes  to  which  the  people  arc  subject,  stated 
the  distinction  between  those  which  were  imposed  on 
them,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  by  their  own 
representatives ; and  the  tribute  they  must  have  paid 
on  the  demand  of  a foreign  Prince,  if  they  had 
not  been  saved  by  great  exertions,  attended  unavoid- 
ably by  privations.  Then  alluding  to  expenditure , he 
said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  that , which  must 
be  accounted  for  to  the  proper  tribunal. 

A whimsical  coincidence  with  what  I had  been 
employed  upon  to  the  last  minute  of  my  going  into 
the  church. 

I saw  Mr.  Perceval  after  the  service,  and  hastily 
suggested  to  him  my  general  view  of  the  matters  I 
had  been  reflecting  upon. 


1 I convinced  Mr.  Pitt  this  would  not  do  ; and  prevailed  to  make 
Lord  Henry  Petty  give  it  up. 

’ Would  do  perfectly  well  when  the  price  of  foreign  wool  shall 
fall,  if  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure  would  admit  of  it. 

War-taxes  to  be  made  permanent : — 

Wine £500,000 

Malt,  half  war-tax 1,200,000 

Customs,  twelve  and  a half.  . . 600,000 

VOL.  II.  £ E 
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Having  a fixed  purpose  to  enter  fully  upon  this 
subject,  and  to  be  useful  upon  it, — if  I shall  find  a 
hearty  disposition  in  Mr.  Perceval  aud  the  Cabinet  to 
act  upon  my  view  of  it, — 1 have  written  to  Sir  Andrew 
Hammond,  the  late  Comptroller  of  the  navy,  who  now 
lives  near  Lynn,  to  express  a wish  to  communicate 
with  him  confidentially  on  the  Naval  Estimates.  And 
it  is  my  intention  to  talk  to  Mr.  Steele  about  those 
for  the  army. 

I learn  from  Lord  Bathurst,  that  Lord  Melville  has 
positively  refused  to  consent  to  his  son  taking  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department ! 1 
And  this  after  the  most  plain,  positive,  and  unequivo- 
cal declaration  from  his  Lordship  in  writing,  on  Mr. 
Canning’s  secession,  that  every  one  ought  to  stand  by 
the  King,  and  give  the  most  strenuous  support  to  his 
government ; expressing  at  the  same  time  his  com- 
plete approbation  of  his  son’s  acceptance  of  the  office 
above  mentioned.  What  an  instance  of  the  extent  to 
which  a desire  for  office  and  personal  distinction  may 
go  ! Utter  indifference  about  the  disappointment  of 
his  son  in  an  object  of  fair  and  honourable  ambition  ; 
and  as  to  the  effect  of  what  might  and  xvould  have 
been  produced  to  the  Administration  by  taking  his 
Lordship  into  it.  Respecting  this  it  is  impossible  to 
say  more,  even  in  these  notes,  which  are  to  be  seen 
only  by  those  who  are  most  dear  to  me;  at  least 
while  the  parties  mentioned  in  them  are  living,  and 
likely  to  be  in  any  manner  affected  by  them. 

The  crowds  of  people  walking  about  the  streets  the 
wdiole  of  the  day,  after  service  time,  were  beyond 
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anything  I ever  saw ; but  perfectly  quiet,  decent,  and 
looking  very  cheerful. 

Lord  Bathurst  carried  me  to  the  dinner  at  the 
Merchant  Taylors’  Hall,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Bankers  and  Merchants  of  London.  The  number  of 
people  in  the  street,  from  Charing  Cross  the  whole  way 
to  the  Hall,  was  immense,  and  the  illuminations  re- 
markably beautiful ; the  Mansion  House  equal  to  any- 
thing I had  seen,  but  the  Bank  most  superbly  magnifi- 
cent : and  the  India  House,  as  well  as  could  be  judged 
of  from  the  distance  at  which  we  saw  it,  not  less  so. 
The  crowd,  great  as  I have  described  it  on  our  going, 
was  become  so  immense  as  completely  to  fill  the 
whole  of  the  streets  we  passed  through  from  side  to 
side,  and  the  carriage  could  only  move  at  a foot’s  pace 
through  the  people ; but  all  most  perfectly  quiet  and 
civil ; not  an  offensive  word  or  insulting  gesture, — 
not  even  a squib  or  a cracker  thrown  by  a boy  which 
might  frighten  the  horses.  I can  truly  say  I never 
saw  before  such  a collection  of  people  to  give  an  idea 
from  sight  of  the  population  of  the  metropolis ; nor 
ever  witnessed  such  perfect  order  and  decorum  in  any 
great  assemblage  of  the  middling  and  lower  order  of 
the  inhabitants  of  it. 

Before  the  dinner  I found  Mr.  Canning  in  the  room 
and  gave  him  my  hand,  which  I thought  he  received 
coldly.  Lord  Granville  Leveson,  Mr.  Bagot,  and  Mr. 
Hammond  were  with  him.  He  did  not  say  one 
syllable  to  me,  but  talked  easily  with  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  for  a short  time  with  Lord  Bathurst.  I did  not 
perceive  him  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Perceval,  but  I 
e e 2 
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am  not  sure  that  he  was  not.  It  is  hardy  possible  he 
might  think  me  cold  towards  him,  but  not  probable. 
Separations  sometimes  happen  from  mutual  miscon- 
ception, but  I think  that  is  not  so  in  the  present 
instance. 

Nothing  remarkable  passed  at  the  dinner;  the 
attendance  was  very  great  considering  the  number  of 
other  public  entertainments  there  were  : at  the  Man- 
sion House  for  the  whole  of  the  Corporation ; at  the 
Sessions  House  for  the  Magistrates  and  Gentlemen 
who  usually  attend  County  business ; the  City  Light 
Horse,  which  consists  chiefly  of  opuleut  Bankers  and 
Merchants,  &c.  Perfect  unanimity  prevailed. 

Lord  Erskine  was  present,  and  Lord  St.  Vincent. 
The  latter,  full  of  civility  to  me,  talked  much  of  having 
given  his  whole  attention  to  farming,  and  pressed  me 
to  visit  him  in  Essex. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  at  the  dinner  also,  and  I had  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  with  him  after  it  was  over, 
lie  blamed  the  conduct  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville, and  said  they  had  given  the  Government  very 
groat  advantage  by  it ; lamented  that  Lord  Grey  had 
not  asked  an  audience  of  the  King ; and  expressed  a 
most  decided  opinion  of  the  folly  and  madness  of  again 
stirring  the  Catholic  question  during  the  King’s  life, 
as  well  as  the  cruelty ; adding,  that  the  two  peers 
had  had  a pretty  good  assurance  of  the  feelings  of  the 
country  upon  it. 

Thursday,  October  2 61/t. — Lord  Camden  having  ex- 
pressed a great  anxiety  to  talk  with  me,  I called  on 
him  this  morning,  when  he  entered  fully  into  the 
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history  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s  business  as  far  as  he  had 
been  concerned  in  it;  and  after  going  through  his 
narrative,  showed  me  some  letters  which  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  respecting  the 
arrangement  pressed  for  by  Mr.  Canning,  either  for  a 
new  division  of  the  departments,  or  for  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  to  be  named  for  that  of  War.  Which 
statement,  supported  by  evidence  that  would  be  deci- 
sive in  any  court  of  justice,  established  beyond  any 
possibility  of  a doubt,  that  his  Lordship  is  free  from 
the  slightest  degree  of  blame  in  not  having  made  a 
disclosure  to  Lord  Castlercagli  of  anything  intended 
respecting  him. 

Lord  Camden  admits  the  communication  to  have 
been  made  to  him  as  early  as  Mr.  Canning  states, 
the  end  of  April ; but  so  far  from  his  being  at 
liberty  to  acquaint  Lord  Castlereagh  with  it,  it  was 
made  to  him  under  the  most  solemn  injunction  of 
secresy ; respecting  which  he  was  so  uneasy,  that  on 
the  29th  of  June  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland 
to  know  whether  he  was  in  any  mistake  about  that,  to 
which  the  Duke  answered  the  same  day,  he  was  not : 
stating  that  he  had  most  strongly  enjoined  him  to 
secresy,  in  the  hope  that  matters  might  be  so  arranged 
as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  anything  being  said  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  subject ; his  Grace  taking 
upon  himself,  in  the  clearest  terms,  whatever  blame 
might  attach  to  the  concealment.  A further  corres- 
pondence took  place  between  Lord  Camden  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland  in  July,  begun  by  the  latter  on  the 
same  subject ; his  Grace  continuing  to  press  for  silence 
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on  it  till  the  end  of  the  Walcheren  Expedition,  on 
the  same  ground  as  before.  And  at  length,  when  the 
disclosure  became  indispensably  necessary,  Lord  Cam- 
den made  it  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  7th  of 
September ; without,  however,  letting  him  know  how 
early  the  matter  had  been  decided  on,  not  conceiving 
it  necessary  that  his  Lordship’s  feelings  should  be 
wounded  by  a knowledge  that  his  removal  from 
office  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  his  colleagues  before 
the  expedition  had  been  set  on  foot,  and  that  he  had 
been  allowed  to  conduct  the  whole  of  it  when  his 
official  death-warrant  was  in  their  possession. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thus  having  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  measure  was  only  now  adopted  to  strengthen 
the  Government,  agreed  to  resign,  and  declined  to 
accept  any  other  office  offered  to  him,  Lord  Camden 
having  pressed  his  own  upon  him,  the  Presidentship  of 
the  Council : and  it  was  not  till  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
shown  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Canning  by  Mr. 
Perceval  that  he  expressed  any  resentment  or  uncom- 
fortable feeling  on  the  subject.  It  was  from  that  he 
learned  how  early  his  removal  had  been  consented  to 
by  his  Majesty  and  by  his  colleagues,  and  it  was  in 
that  he  met  with  passages  which  induced  him  to  chal- 
lenge Mr.  Canning  ; a proceeding  which,  I still  think, 
even  admitting  some  misconception  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  his  Lordship  was  utterly  unjustified  in 
adopting.  If  he  had  determined  to  call  out  any  one, 
the  Duke  of  Portland  was  the  only  delinquent  to  whom 
he  should  have  resorted ; and  he  had  no  motive  whatever 
but  an  anxious  desire  to  reconcile  matters  in  the  best 
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way  he  could,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  any  breach 
amongst  the  Ministers ; constantly  hoping  that  an 
accommodation  might  be  accomplished  in  some  way 
or  other,  and  at  last  thinking  his  own  resignation 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  such  an  arrangement 
as  might,  to  n certain  extent  at  least,  be  satisfactory  to 
Lord  Castlereagh.  That  was  however  defeated  by 
Mr.  Canning  urging  a separate  arrangement,  as  i3 
proved  by  the  extracts  of  the  correspondence  which  I 
made  from  the  papers  Mr.  Canning  put  into  my  hands 
on  the  10th  of  September. 

Lord  Camden  told  me  he  understood  Mr.  Canning 
to  have  an  intention  of  publishing  further,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  short  statement  he  inserted  in  the 
newspapers  of  this  month. 

lie  told  me,  also,  that  the  friend  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Canning’s  statement  in  the  newspaper  of  the  13th 
(with  whom  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his 
Grace’s  answer  was  deposited  iu  the  month  of  July, 
respecting  the  concealment  from  Lord  Castlereagh) 
is,  Mr.  Perceval.  I certainly  believed  it  was  Lord 
Camden  himself;  and  so  did  every  one  with  whom 
I had  conversed. 

Friday,  October  21th. — Lord  Bathurst  pressed  me 
most  urgently  to  take  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  of  very  serious  importance  to  the  Govern- 
ment, with  so  much  earnestness,  in  truth,  as  to  be 
seriously  distressing  to  me.  I am  at  a loss  to  know 
what  leads  him  and  his  colleagues  to  think  thus ; for 
I am  most  positively  sure  they  would  lose  more  by 
my  removal  from  the  Board  of  Trade  than  they  would 
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gain  by  having  me  at  the  Treasury ; because,  without 
being  at  the  latter  board  I can  be  of  very  essential 
sendee  in  matters  of  finance ; to  which  I am  entirely 
disposed.  In  addition  to  which,  I feel  an  invincible  re- 
pugnance to  taking  upon  myself  a severe  responsibility 
in  a department  where  I should  not  be  the  head ; and 
without  influence  enough  in  the  Cabinet  (unconnected 
as  I should  be  there)  to  carry  the  measures  of  retrench- 
ment which  I alluded  to  in  my  notes  of  yesterday,  as 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  country.  In  taking 
the  situation  too,  it  would  fall  to  me  to  lead  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  absence,  from  illness,  of 
Mr.  Perceval ; of  which,  from  the  weakness  of  his  con- 
stitution and  the  incessant  pressure  upon  him,  there  is 
real  ground  of  apprehension.  To  this  most  important 
duty  I feel  myself,  from  want  of  eloquence,  quite 
unequal. 

I omitted  to  mention,  yesterday,  that  from  the  time 
Mr.  Perceval  showed  Lord  Castlereagli  the  corre- 
spondence, from  whence  he  learned  how  early  his  re- 
moval from  the  Secretaryship  had  been  acquiesced  in 
by  his  colleagues,  he  had  broken  off  all  intercourse 
with  Lord  Camden,  notwithstanding  the  very  near 
connexion  between  them ; and  that  the  latter  had 
originally  introduced  him  into  political  life,  by  making 
him  his  principal  secretary  in  Ireland,  and  most  closely 
uniting  himself  with  him  ever  since.  Indeed,  during 
the  course  of  the  transaction  which  now  creates  the 
separation,  he  had  repeatedly  expressed  his  anxious 
desire  to  resign  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  to  him  ; 
or,  to  make  his  resignation  of  that  high  office  snbser- 
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vient  to  some  other  arrangement  that  might  better 
suit  his  Lordship’s  views  or  wishes. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  joined  me  on  horseback 
to-day  in  Hyde  Park ; very  inquisitive  about  what  is 
going  forward,  but  appeared  to  be  but  little  informed 
of  matters.  He  gave  a most  favourable  account  of 
the  King’s  health  and  spirits. 

Saturday,  October  28///. — Mr.  Fanshawe  told  me 
that  he  carried  Sheridan  home  from  the  dinner  in  the 
City,  who  informed  him  that  he  sent  a message  to  Mr. 
Canning,  who  was  in  the  room  with  him  there,  by  Lord 
Granville  Leveson,  “that  this  proceeding  would  not 
do;  he  must,  therefore,  try  something  else.”  If  he  was 
sincere  in  that,  it  does  not  look  like  his  having  been 
the  agent  to  bring  about  an  intercourse  between  Mr. 
Canning  and  the  Grenville  and  Fox  parties.  But  in  the 
conversation  with  Mr.  Fanshawe  he  said,  if  his  friends 
are  to  come  in  they  must  be  allowed  to  talk  with  the 
King  about  the  Catholic  question  ; which  is  unlike  what 
he  said  to  me,  though  not  absolutely  contradictory. 

A matter  at  this  time  occurring  which  may  lead  to 
consequences  of  a public  nature,  I think  it  right  to 
make  a memorandum  of  it  here ; though  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  subject  of  these  notes. 
I received  a letter  from  my  eldest  son  yesterday,  in 
which  was  inclosed  an  accurate  statement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  a part  of  Mr.  Clapham’s  sermon  at  Christ 
Church  (Hants)  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  King’s 
accession,  Wednesday  last.  “ A future  historian,  per- 
haps partially  informed,  might  say  of  this  reign  (here 
various  misfortunes  occurring  in  it,  or  attributed  to  it, 
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were  cited),  that,  beginning  with  a debt  of  one 
hundred  millions,  it  now  had  one  of  six  hundred 
millions  : that  the  middle  class,  by  far  the  most  re- 
spectable, was  annihilated : that  wars,  begun  without 
necessity,  had  terminated  in  failure  and  disgrace : that 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation  had  been  fruit- 
lessly lavished  in  expeditions  professed  to  succour 
nations,  who  either  asked  it  not,  or  would  not  contri- 
bute to  the  deliverance  we  pretended  to  offer  them  : 
that  the  people  were  loaded  with  a weight  of  taxes 
absolutely  (or  hardly)  supportable : and,  that  we  were 
to  be  told  of  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  country ! 
And  we  were  to  judge  by  it  of  the  happiness  of  the 
people ! ” He  then  said,  “ Kings  were,  however, 
more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  being  often  (or  gene- 
rally) surrounded  with  designing  and  selfish  men  : 
that  they  could  not  sometimes  avoid  being  mis- 
chievous : that  we  must  recollect  they  were  men  and 
liable  to  err.”  He  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  “ how- 
ever these  matters  might  be,  submission  to  the  higher 
authorities  was  a duty ; that  factious  and  designing 
men  would  mislead  to  mischief ; that  there  were  dis- 
contented men,  who  would  be  such  even  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.”  In  the  letter  in  which  the  preceding 
was  inclosed,  my  son  told  me  that  the  captain  of 
the  Horse  Artillery  (MacDonald),  a sensible  and  tem- 
perate man,  was  so  disgusted  that  he  walked  out 
of  the  church  before  the  sermon  was  ended,  and  de- 
clared that  his  men  should  never  enter  the  church 
again  when  Mr.  Clapham  preached. 

The  permitting  a clergyman  to  go  on  preaching 
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seditious  sermons,  especially  to  such  an  uncommonly 
numerous  congregation  as  that  at  Christ  Church,  ap- 
peared to  me  so  utterly  unfit,  if  a remedy  can  be  applied 
to  prevent  it,  that  I prepared  a case  for  the  opinion  of 
some  eminent  civilian,  to  know  whether  the  Vicar 
can  be  silenced  or  removed,  or  what  measure  can  be 
adopted  to  correct  the  serious  evil.  When  I put  the 
case  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Frere,  the  solicitor,  he  told 
me  that  Mr.  Clapham  had  been  lately  with  him, 
venting  most  abusive  language  against  me,  and 
declaring,  that  as  he  could  get  no  more  preferment, 
he  would  take  no  care  of  the  parish.  I have,  for  a 
very  long  time,  borne  with  this  man’s  infamous  and 
detestable  conduct : falsehoods  of  the  grossest  kind, 
contradicted  in  the  plainest  terms  under  his  own 
hand ; threatenings  to  publish  private  letters,  about 
which  I was  perfectly  indifferent,  except  from  a 
general  dislike  to  appeals  to  the  public  on  matters  of 
a private  nature ; in  short,  everything  that  was  most 
offensive.  To  all  which  I opposed  not  even  a justifi- 
cation to  any  person  in  the  place,  except  one,  two, 
or  three  sentences  to  an  individual,  much  less  any 
recrimination,  from  an  unwillingness  to  give  a bad 
impression  of  him  to  his  parishioners.  But  further 
forbearance  would  have  an  extremely  bad  tendency, 
by  endangering  the  corruption  of  those  who  hear 
him  in  that  pulpit ; and  I am  inclined  to  think  any 
deprivation  of  income,  within  my  own  reach,  would  be 
proper  in  order  to  mark  the  sense  entertained  of  his 
conduct. 

Monday,  October  30 th. — Wrote  to  the  Chancellor, 
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with  a statement  of  Mr.  Clapham’s  business,  to  learn 
from  his  Lordship,  as  patron  of  this  gentleman’s 
Yorkshire  living,  whether  the  Vicarage  of  Christ 
Church  cannot  be  opened  to  a new  presentation  as 
voidable  but  not  void,  on  a public  remonstrance  being 
made  to  him  of  the  offensive  passages  in  the  sermon. 
I forbear  applying  to  the  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  till  I have  the  opinion  of  the  civilian. 

Mr.  Ryder  called  on  me,  to  tell  me  he  had  agreed 
to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  that  Lord  Liverpool  was  to  go  to 
the  War  Department.  Mr.  Manners  Sntton,  son  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  succeed  Mr.  Ryder 
as  Judge- Advocate.  I thought  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Leycester  to  that  situation  might  have  been  con- 
sidered judicious ; but  Mr.  Ryder  explained  to  me  that 
the  office  of  a Welsh  judge,  and  the  business  of  the 
Attorney-General  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  con- 
sidering the  durability  of  the  former,  are  more  desir- 
able. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  died  this  day,  after  an 
operation  for  the  stone.  A perfectly  amiable  man,  and 
with  an  honourable  mind;  but  from  the  entire  neglect  of 
his  own  affairs,  he  was  considerably  embarrassed,  with 
a princely  fortune,  and  so  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
servants  and  people  about  him.  His  death  is  now 
not  likely  to  create  any  sensation  whatever  in  the 
state  of  parties.  As  Master  of  the  Trinity  House,  he 
will,  I think,  be  succeeded  by  Earl  Camden,  who,  I 
suggested  some  weeks  ago  to  the  Deputy-Master  (Mr. 
Caton),  and  through  him  to  the  Elder  Brethren,  and 
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was  assured  his  election  would  meet  with  little  or  no 
opposition. 

Tuesday,  October  31#/. — The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
again  rode  up  to  me  in  Hyde  Park,  and  talked  of  the 
probability  of  the  Government  going  on,  of  which  he 
expressed  rather  a sanguine  expectation ; but  very 
much  disliked  Lord  Liverpool  being  at  the  War  De- 
partment. He  saw  Mr.  Canning,  and  read  all  the 
papers  he  put  into  his  hands ; after  which  he  said  he 
had  a strong  impression  that  that  gentleman’s  conduct 
is  utterly  unjustifiable,  and  that  he  was  persuaded  he 
now  repents  of  the  step  he  had  taken ; of  which  I 
entertain  no  doubt.  His  Royal  Highness  desired  me 
to  read  Cobbett’s  paper  of  last  Saturday,  in  which  he 
attacks  Mr.  Canning’s  conduct  with  great  severity ; — 
this,  however,  I feel  no  disposition  to  read. 

Wednesday,  November  1 si. — The  persons  who  kissed 
hands  to-day  were  Mr.  Ryder,  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  for  the  offices 
before  alluded  to. 

Addresses  were  presented  to  the  King  at  his  levee, 
from  the  two  Universities,  and  the  City  of  London  : 
the  latter  remarkably  loyal  and  very  well  expressed. 

Thursday,  November  2 d. — I dined  with  Lord  Cam- 
den. Met  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord  Ilarrowby.  The 
Chancellor  too  ill  to  be  there ; and  Lord  Mulgrave 
prevented  by  Lady  Mulgrave  being  dangerously  ill. 
No  account  yet  from  Lord  Wellesley.  A conjecture 
entertained  that  he  may  endeavour  to  effect  a recon- 
ciliation between  Mr.  Canning  and  the  present  Go- 
vernment, from  a difficulty  he  may  find  himself  under 
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to  choose,  between  them,  which  side  he  will  take. 
But  I am  persuaded  that  whatever  his  wish  may  be, 
he  will  hardly  make  an  attempt  so  desperate.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected,  that  if  Mr.  Canning  would  not  go 
on  with  the  Government  under  a First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  who  he  might  have  chosen  himself,  because 
Mr.  Perceval  would  lead  the  House  of  Commons  with 
a little  more  consideration  than  he  had  before,  that  he 
would  now  reunite  himself  with  it  under  Mr.  Perceval 
at  the  head  of  the  Treasury. 

The  terms  of  the  peace  between  Austria  and  France 
not  yet  known.  The  Tyrolians  are  determined  not  to 
be  parties  to  it,  whatever  the  conditions  may  be.  Two 
of  them  are  come  here  in  the  hope  of  gett  ing  some  suc- 
cour by  private  subscriptions.  They  are  very  little  in 
want  of  arms ; powder  is  their  most  important  need. 
The  account  Lord  Bathurst  gives  of  them,  which  he 
believes,  appears  almost  fabulous.  That  they  are  now 
nearly  120,000  armed;  that  they  have  given  up  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  20,000  prisoners  they  had  made, 
French  and  Bavarians,  and  have  25,000  still  in 
their  possession.  The  two  persons  at  their  head  are 
a publican  and  a peasant,  under  whom  nobles  are 
serving. 

The  deputies  state  that  they  received  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  solemn  assurances,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  that  he  would  not.  abandon  them  ; and  on 
the  25th,  it  is  understood,  he  signed  the  treaty, 
leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of  Buonaparte. 

Saturday,  November  4 th. — Lord  Bathurst  desired 
me  to  inform  my  son  that  he  had  seen  letters  from 
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Lord  Wellesley,  which  induced  him  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  Marquis  would  accept  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Department,  although  in  these  letters  he  had  not 
expressly  said  that.  His  Lordship  is  certainly  on  his 
way  home ; but  without  knowing  one  syllable  of  what 
he  has  actually  written,  or  to  whom  he  has  written,  I 
entertain  very  great  doubt  whether  he  has  decided 
what  he  shall  do.  I am  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
he  will  not  take  his  final  determination  till  he  informs 
himself  on  the  spot  of  the  state  of  things.  In  any 
event,  my  son’s  claims  are  strengthened  in  every  way 
by  the  offer  made  to  him.  Lord  Wellesley  must  feel 
that  his  acceptance  disappoints  my  son  of  the  situation 
of  Under-Secretary,  which,  combined  with  his  own 
just  pretensions,  Mr.  Pitt’s  earnest  wish,  expressed 
under  his  own  hand,  and  the  Marquis’s  friendship 
for  me,  must,  I think,  insure  to  my  son  almost  any 
opening  in  the  foreign  line  that  can  offer.  On  the 
ground  of  public  good,  I must  rejoice  if  the  Marquis 
shall  accept ; which  at  any  time,  but  most  peculiarly 
at  the  present,  should  supersede  all  considerations  of 
private  advantage. 

Wednesday , November  8M. — Mr.  Wharton  is  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  who  is  likely  to  fill 
that  situation  extremely  well  and  usefully ; wanting, 
of  course,  experience  in  the  business  of  finance  and 
of  the  office,  as  most  persons  have  done  when  first 
appointed  to  that  office. 

Saturday,  November  1 \th. — I gave  Mr.  Perceval  a 
long  paper  on  Finance,  to  prove  the  absolute  and  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  a reduction  in  our  expenditure ; 
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showing  distinctly  and  plainly  that  the  expense  of 
this  year  greatly  exceeds  that  of  1800,  the  last  year  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  first  Administration,  when  I was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  That  after  allowing  a very  large 
sum  for  necessary  increased  expenses  since  that 
time,  for  Mr.  Windham’s  plans,  the  local  militia  as 
exceeding  the  volunteer  expense,  the  additional  price 
of  naval  stores,  and  other  charges,  our  expenditure 
might  be  brought  so  low  as  to  bring  the  amount  of 
the  necessary  loans  considerably  below  the  sum  annu- 
ally paid  off  of  the  National  Debt.  Showing,  in  the 
strongest  language  in  which  1 could  express  myself, 
the  infinite  importance  of  the  sole  controlling  power  of 
the  public  purse  being  in  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury; 
who  alone  has  the  responsibility;  while  at  present  the 
heads  of  each  department  dip  their  hands  into  it  with- 
out mercy ; each  anxious  to  have  the  service  under 
his  management  performed  effectually,  without  con- 
sidering the  evil  brought  upon  the  country  by  the 
expense  of  the  whole.  In  the  Transport  Branch  the 
charge  for  ships  for  stores  alone  is  more  than  for  the 
whole  service  in  1800,  when  there  were  foreign  ex- 
peditions. The  paper  at  length  will  accompany  these 
notes  ; and  I tell  Mr.  Perceval  in  it  that  unless  the 
proposed  reduction  is  zealously  set  about,  I shall  cer- 
tainly make  the  same  statement  in  some  shape  or 
other  publicly  that  I have  done  to  him  privately. 

Thursday,  November  23 d. — Between  the  11th  and 
this  day,  nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred. 

Mr.  Perceval,  this  morning,  received  a letter  from 
Marquis  Wellesley,  dated  Seville,  the  30th  of  October, 
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expressing  in  terms  of  the  utmost  cordiality  his  cheer- 
ful acceptance  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  rendered  more  agreeable  to  him  by 
being  to  act  with  persons  with  most  of  whom  he  had 
long  been  in  the  habits  of  the  closest  friendship ; and 
adding,  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  agreeable 
to  him  than  Lord  Bathurst  having  been  the  person  to 
hold  the  Seals  in  the  meantime,  from  the  affection  he 
had  for  him  in  particular.  This  acceptance  of  the  Mar- 
quis before  his  arrival,  in  so  very  unqualified  a manner, 
somewhat  surprised  me,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gratifies  me,  as  well  on  his  own  account,  as  on  that  of 
the  public.  It  is  a decided  and  manly  conduct,  and 
will  give  strength  to  the  Government;  but  whether 
sufficient  to  carry  it  through,  remains  to  be  seen.  Of 
that,  from  my  ignorance  of  the  line  several  Members 
of  Parliament  will  take,  I can  form  no  opinion  in  the 
least  degree  to  be  relied  on. 

Saturday,  November  25///. — Lord  Bathurst  having 
gone  to  Brighthelmstone,  yesterday,  I sent  the  state- 
ment of  finance,  which  I had  given  to  Mr.  Perceval,  to 
his  Lordship,  with  a desire  that  he  would  show  it  to 
Mr.  Steele,  who  is  there,  for  his  opinion,  princi- 
pally, on  the  subject  of  the  increase  in  the  army 
and  ordnance. 

Sunday,  November  26M. — The  Marquis  Wellesley 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  Donegal,  after  a passage 
of  fifteen  days  from  Cadiz ; and  in  the  afternoon  he 
went  to  meet  Lord  Bathurst. 

Tuesday,  November  28///. — Lord  Wellesley  arrived 
in  town,  from  Sussex,  The  King  did  not  come  to 
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town  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  29th ; so  that  the 
Marquis  could  not  kiss  hands  for  the  Seals. 

Tuesday,  December  hth. — Lord  Wellesley  called 
upon  me  to-day,  to  say  that  although  he  did  not  think 
it  right  to  return  any  visits  till  he  had  seen  the  King, 
he  could  not  resist  calling  upon  me,  to  say  how  much 
gratified  he  was  on  hearing  the  line  I had  taken,  and 
to  assure  me  of  his  intention  to  show  the  most  marked 
kindness  to  my  son. 

Wednesday,  December  (if/i. — The  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(who  is  now  in  habits  of  the  strictest  intimacy  and 
confidence  with  Lord  Grenville)  dined  with  me  alone. 
His  manner  was  quite  as  it  had  been  in  Mr.  Pitt’s 
time,  free  and  unreserved.  I avoided  carefully  every- 
thing in  conversation  that  could  bring  politics  for- 
ward ; but  he  led  to  them,  to  a certain  extent,  first  by 
alluding  to  the  contest  for  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  to  the  prejudice 
Lord  Grenville  had  to  meet  by  rejecting  the  over- 
tures made  to  him  for  forming  a strong  Government, 
as  well  as  what  he  had  to  encounter  on  the  subject  of 
the  Catholic  question.  From  what  fell  from  the  Bishop, 
I am  most  entirely  certain  that  Lord  Grenville  repents 
seriously  not  only  of  not  having  formed  his  Govern- 
ment by  taking  into  it  a part  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends, 
in  January,  1806,  instead  of  Lord  Sidmouth’s ; but 
that,  if  he  had  alone  been  sent  for  by  the  King  on 
Mr.  Canning’s  secession,  in  September,  he  would  have 
proposed  to  include  in  the  new  Administration  several 
of  the  present  Ministers.  And  it  is  perfectly  clear  to 
me,  that  his  Lordship  would  have  been  infinitely 
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better  pleased  to  have  been  sent  for  alone  than  with 
Lord  Grey. 

The  Bishop  gave  me  a copy  of  Lord  Grenville’s 
letter  to  the  Head  of  Brasenose  to  read,  about 
which  much  conversation  has  taken  place;  as  it  was 
meant  as  a sort  of  statement  of  his  opinions  and  con- 
duct respecting  the  Catholic  question,  as  it  may  affect 
his  election  for  the  University.  His  Lordship  desires 
that  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  will  acquaint  the 
President  of  Magdalen  (who  had  expressed  himself 
civilly  about  his  Lordship,  but  objected  to  the  line  he 
had  taken  on  the  Catholic  question),  that  he  had  a real 
anxiety  to  stand  well  in  his  opinion,  but  that  he  could 
not  endeavour  to  gain  that,  or  even  the  election  for  the 
Chancellorship,  at  the  expense  of  abandoning  what  he 
had  refused  to  do,  to  remain  in  office.  That  no  man 
living  was  a warmer  friend  to  the  Church  Establish- 
ment of  this  kingdom  than  himself.  That  Mr.  Pitt 
and  himself  were  completely  in  unison  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  measures  which  had  been  intended 
respecting  the  Catholics  : the  only  difference  between 
them  was  as  to  the  time  in  which  they  should  be 
carried  into  execution.  That  it  had  always  been  his 
fixed  determination,  whenever  they  should  be  adopted, 
that  these  should  be  combined  with  other  measures 
which  should  completely  and  effectually  secure  the 
Church  of  England.  That  previously  to  the  union 
with  Ireland  it  had  never  entered  his  mind  that 
there  ever  could  be  any  further  relaxation  of  the  law's 
against  Papists  ; but  that  from  that  time  he  had  been 
convinced  that  everything  necessary  for  them  might 
f f 2 
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have  been  granted  without  the  slightest  danger  to  the 
Protestant  interest ; and  that  in  the  late  overture  to 
him  nothing  had  been  said  on  the  subject,  but  that  he 
had  no  security  against  his  being  immediately  called 
upon  for  such  a pledge  as  he  refused  when  he  went 
out  of  office. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

1810—1811. 

RECOLLECTIONS  RESPECTING  BELLIB’S  ATTEMPT  ON  THE  DUKE  OP  CUM- 
BERLAND'S LIFE,  MAT  31ST,  1810;  BY  A MEMBER  OP  THE  ROSE 
FAMILY— MR.  ROSE’S  DIARY  FROM  OCTOBER  30TH,  1810,  TO  FEBRUARY 
9th,  1811 — THE  RING’S  ILLNESS,  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
REGENCY. 

The  account  of  the  attempt  to  murder  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  cannot  even  at  this  time  be  devoid  of 
interest ; for  some  false  stories  in  connexion  with  it 
were  in  circulation  at  the  time,  injurious  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  the  impression  still  lingers  in  some 
quarters  that  he  was  more  or  less  in  fault.  This 
statement  of  facts  therefore  is  due  to  his  memory. 

The  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  apartments 
will  recall  them  to  your  recollection.  I will  as  clearly 
as  I can,  and  shortly,  state  the  circumstances  we 
heard  at  the  time,  which  made  an  impression  on 
my  mind ; and  also  some  particulars  relating  to  the 
coroner’s  jury,  which  we  learnt  from  a person  to 
whom  the  foreman  stated  them. 

The  page  in  attendance  always  slept  in  the  room 
marked  on  the  plan  Neale  8 room.  Neale  was  at  that 
time  page  in  attendance.  His  wife  was  housekeeper, 
and  lived  in  the  apartments,  but  on  another  floor. 

The  room  marked  Sellis’s,  Sellis  slept  in,  when  in 
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occasional  attendance  (to  be  in  readiness  for  a journey, 
&c.).  He  had  a wife  who  did  not  belong  to  the  house- 
hold, and  he  usually  inhabited,  with  her,  apartments 
the  Duke  had  procured  for  them,  in  another  part  of 
St.  James’s  palace,  within  the  same  court. 

The  housemaid  stated,  that  she  had  as  mual  placed 
the  cushions,  &c.  removed  at  night,  from  the  Duke’s 
bed,  in  the  closet  adjoining  the  water-closet ; laid  the 
pull  of  the  bell  over  the  end  of  the  bed,  and  closed 
nil  the  window-shutters  of  the  state  apartments  ad- 
joining the  Duke’s  bedroom.  The  Duke’s  sabre  lay 
on  the  sofa  in  his  room.  Some  time  before,  Scllis  had 
observed  it  wanted  repair.  He  had,  by  permission, 
had  it  repaired  and  sharpened  ; and  when  it  came 
home,  instead  of  replacing  it  in  the  wardrobe,  threw 
it  on  the  sofa,  in  the  bedroom. 

When  the  Duke  felt  himself  wounded  in  the  head, 
and  by  the/eeblc  light  from  the  shaded  lamp  saw 
only  the  glitter  of  the  sabre,  he  put  out  his  hand  to 
pull  the  bell,  but  could  not  catch  the  tassel,  which  had 
been  dropped  behind  the  raised  head  of  the  bed.  lie 
then  sprang  from  the  bed  to  the  door  of  the  ante- 
room, communicating  with  the  page’s  room.  Whilst 
endeavouring  to  open  that  door  he  received  a wound 
in  the  thigh,  and  the  door  was  marked  by  the  point 
of  the  sabre,  which  remained  bent ; and  a picture  near 
the  door  had  a splash  of  blood  on  it. 

Neale,  on  hearing  the  Duke’s  voice,  sprang  from  his 
bed,  and  from  his  room  barefoot,  and  trod  on  the 
sabre  where  marked,  in  the  ante-room ; which  it 
appears  must  have  been  thrown  forward  towards  this 
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room  by  the  assassin,  when  the  Duke  opened  the 
door. 

Neale  supported  the  Duke  towards  the  principal 
staircase,  and  called  for  help.  Some  servants  came, 
and  Neale’s  wife ; and  they  called  in  the  sentries  and 
the  serjcant  on  guard,  who  began  to  search  the  house 
below  for  thieves. 

The  Duke  earnestly  asked  for  Sellis,  and  a servant 
went  across  the  court  to  his  separate  apartments  to 
call  him.  One  of  his  children  replied,  that  her  father 
slept  in  the  Duke’s  apartments.  On  the  return  of  this  . 
messenger,  the  steward  went  to  the  door  of  Sellis’s 
room,  opening  from  the  passage  and  staircase : it  was 
locked,  and  no  answer  returned  to  their  calls.  One  of 
the  soldiers  observed  that  he  heard  a gurgling  noise  in 
the  room.  On  repeated  messages  from  the  Duke  for 
Sellis’s  attendance,  Mr.  Neale  recollected  that  there 
was  another  door  to  his  room  from  the  state  apart- 
ments. They  went  to  those  rooms  from  the  principal 
staircase,  and  as  it  was  then  light,  observed  that  the 
upper  shutters  of  the  windows  were  open.  The  door 
to  Sellis’s  room  was  unlocked ; they  found  him  as  he 
was  afterwards  seen  lying,  or  rather  sitting,  on  his 
bed,  dead,  half  undressed.  On  a chest  of  drawers, 
near  the  bedside,  lay  a razor,  and  a basin,  with  water 
tinged  with  blood,  in  which  it  was  supposed  he  had 
washed  his  hands  before  he  began  to  undress,  or  was 
disturbed  by  the  knocking  at  his  door.  I have  re- 
peated shortly  what  was  I believe  printed  in  the  news- 
papers at  the  time,  supported  by  authentic  accounts, 
to  make  what  w as  otherwise  obscure  more  clear. 
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It  was  noticed,  that  there  was  a smear  of  blood  on 
the  leftAxmA  side  of  the  door  case,  from  the  Duke’s 
bedroom,  to  the  state  apartments, — between  four  and 
five  feet  from  the  floor ; — and  some  unfavourable  in- 
ferences seem  to  have  been  drawn  from  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Dyer  told  us,  that  he  saw  Sellis’s  body 
and  the  room,  exactly  in  the  state  it  was  found  in; 
that  he  sat,  lying  back  upon  the  bed,  his  hands 
on  each  side,  and  his  face  composed,  with  rather 
a smiling  expression.  That  his  coat  was  off,  and 
hanging  on  a chair,  as  far  as  it  could  be  from  the  bed 
in  so  small  a room.  lie  observed  that  it  gave  proof  of 
the  blood  that  had  gushed  from  the  wounds  given 
while  it  was  worn ; for  that  the  left  sleeve,  between 
the  shoulder  and  the  elbow,  was  soaked  with  blood, 
which  must  have  streamed  on  it  from  the  sabre  blade 
held  by  the  right  hand.  One  of  his  half-gaiters  was 
off,  the  other,  half  unbuttoned  ; in  short,  he  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  interrupted  in  undressing, 
and  of  having  thrown  himself  hastily  on  the  bed. 
Sir  Thomas  described  the  basin  with  the  bloody 
water  and  razor  by  the  bed-side,  as  before  stated. 
I observed  that  the  blood  on  the  sleeve  accounted 
for  that  on  the  door-case ; — he  said,  he  had  not 
seen  it,  nor  heard  it  noticed ; but  afterwards 
remarked,  on  inquiry,  that  Sellis  could  not  have 
taken  his  coat  off,  and  placed  it  where  it  was  after 
having  cut  his  throat.  It  seems  clearly  to  have  ap- 
peared, therefore,  that  Sellis  was  undressing  when 
every  one  else  in  the  house  had  long  been  in  their 
beds  (for  the  Duke,  and  afterwards  the  household, 
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had  gone  to  rest  at  an  early  hour,  and  it  was  then 
just  daylight) ; and  that  he  was  found  in  the  state  Sir 
Thomas  Dyer  saw  him  in,  by  the  servants  who  were 
awaked  by  the  Duke’s  and  Neale’s  voices,  and  by  the 
soldiers  called  in  by  them.  On  inquiry  why  Sellis 
slept  in  his  room  in  the  Duke’s  apartments  that  night, 
it  appeared,  that  he  told  the  housemaid,  before  some 
livery  servant  in  the  kitchen  in  the  evening,  to  pre- 
pare the  room  for  him ; that  the  Duke  would  go  to 
Windsor  early  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  must 
be  in  readiness  to  attend  him.  He  gave  his  wife  the 
same  reason  for  leaving  her  that  night.  The  Duke 
had  not  intended  to  go  the  next  day  to  Windsor,  and 
no  other  servant  had  understood  that  lie  had.  You 
will  have  recollected  the  circumstances  I have  omitted 
of  the  appearance  of  a person  having  been  concealed 
in  the  small  closet  adjoining  the  water-closet,  where 
the  dress-cushions  from  the  Duke’s  bed  were  thrown  ; 
and  of  one  of  Scllis’s  slippers  and  a bottle  of  water 
(not  there  when  she  placed  the  cushions)  being  found 
there,  and  the  injury  that  the  tassels  that  hung  from 
the  drapery  above  the  bed  had  received  from  the 
sabre. 

We  had  heard  from  undoubted  authority  a general 
account  of  the  coroner’s  jury,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
tone  that  appeared  in  their  dispositions,  after  they  had 
investigated  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
people  summoned  for  the  jury  were  the  principal 
tradesmen  about  Whitehall,  Charing  Cross,  &c.,  who 
were  then  chiefly  supporters  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
and  his  politics ; and  such,  from  suspicion  and  curiosity. 
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were  more  ready  to  engage  in  the  painful  duty 
than  indolently  loyal  men.  Several  we  knew  by  name 
and  character,  particularly  Place,  the  tailor,  whom  my 
father  saw  occasionally  respecting  journeymen’s  wages, 
benefit  societies,  &c.  &c.,  and  was  struck  with  him  as 
a strong  and  clear-headed  man,  well-meaning,  though 
warped  by  politics. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  the  land-surveyor,  was  at  Cuffnells 
on  business  at  Christmas,  1815.  lie  is  in  the  first 
employment  in  his  line,  and  is  steward  to  many  per- 
sons of  great  property ; appears  extremely  intelligent, 
very  conscious  of  it,  and  to  be  just  saved  from  being 
a democrat  by  the  power  of  his  judgment  and  integrity 
over  his  presumption.  lie  stated,  that  Place,  the  tailor, 
told  him,  that  w hen  he  received  his  summons  from  the 
coroner,  he  did  not  know  what  he  ought  to  do,  never 
having  been  summoned  on  such  a jury  before.  That  he 
went  immediately  to  Clifford,  the  barrister,  Sir  Francis 
Bnrdett’s  friend,  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  the  duty 
and  privileges  of  a coroner’s  jury.  Clifford  told  him 
that  a certain  number  must  be  assembled  to  form  a 
jury,  twelve,  I believe,  but  that  it  might  be  extended 
to  twenty-four ; that  the  doors  must  be  open ; and 
further  informed  him  on  several  points  of  law  and 
custom.  Place  admitted  that  his  mind  was  preju- 
diced, but  that  he  resolved  to  do  his  duty.  This  visit 
to  Clifford  had  consumed  so  much  time,  that  when  he 
reached  St.  James’s  a jury  was  already  formed,  and 
he  was  refused  admittance  by  the  people  without.  He 
inquired  how  many  the  jury  consisted  of,  and  insisted 
on  seeing  the  coroner,  who  came  immediately,  and 
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admitted  that  although  there  were  enough  to  form 
the  jury,  more  might  be  still  added,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-four.  Place  was  then  added  to  the  jury,  who 
found  him  so  well  crammed  by  Clifford,  and  so  intelli- 
gent, that  they  chose  him  for  their  foreman. 

lie  told  Mr.  Wakefield  that  it  was  impossible  that 
better  evidence  could  have  been  given,  or  more  full 
and  fair  means  of  information  than  what  was  before 
them.  That  there  was  not  an  appearance  of  the  thing 
having  been  managed,  or  in  any  way  withheld  from 
them.  That,  as  foreman,  he  had  stated  his  perfect 
conviction  of  Sellis  having  been  a murderer  in  inten- 
tion, and  a suicide ; and  that  no  doubt  of  both  facts 
appeared  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  jury.  He 
expressed  great  regret,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
had  prosecuted  the  editor  of  the  Statesman,  saying, 
if  the  Duke  had  not  done  so,  as  foreman  of  the  jury 
he  should ; since  the  libel,  in  fact,  accused  that  jury 
of  perjury.  That  if  the  assertion  made  in  the  States- 
man had  been  founded  on  truth,  they  must  have  had 
the  means  of  ascertaining  it  from  the  evidence  before 
them. 

Place  mentioned  a circumstance  that  was  curious, 
though  unconnected  with  this  matter.  Thomas  the 
Butcher,  at  Chating  Cross,  a juryman,  turned  sick 
when  he  went  into  the  room  where  Sellis’s  body  lay, 
and  could  not  assist  in  examining  it. 

Other  circumstances,  ascertained  after  the  first 
examination,  were,  that  Mr.  Harvey  Combe,  the 
Alderman,  found  that  his  housekeeper  said,  she  had 
formerly  lived  in  the  same  service  with  Sellis,  and 
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that  she  also  named  some  matters  reflecting  on  his 
character.  On  her  master’s  inquiry,  she  stated  that  it 
was  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Chant  the  American.  That 
frequently  in  the  servants’  hall  Sellis  used  language 
so  disrespectful  to  the  royal  family,  and  so  irreligious, 
that,  it  was  offensive  to  her  and  to  others  of  the 
household,  and  that  she  had  expressed  her  surprise 
when  she  heard  of  Sellis  being  in  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland’s service,  to  a former  housemaid  and  groom 
of  Mr.  Chant’s,  then  married  and  keeping  a shop  in 
London.  These  people  confirmed  her  statement.  It 
was  found  too,  on  further  inquiry,  that  when  Mr.  Chant 
returned  to  America,  he  carried  Sellis  with  him  to 
New  York.  While  there,  a chest  of  Mr.  Chant’s  was 
broken  open  and  a considerable  sum  in  cash  taken 
from  it.  A strong  suspicion  fell  on  Sellis,  from  a 
hammer  being  found  in  his  possession  which  fitted  the 
marks  made  by  the  instrument  with  which  the  chest 
had  been  forced  open.  When  that  was  discovered, 
Mr.  Chant  recollected  having  fallen  asleep  while  alone 
after  dinner,  awaking  suddenly,  and  seeing  Sellis  start 
back  and  close  the  door;  he  was  at  the  moment 
scarcely  conscious  w hether  he  was  awake  or  dreaming, 
and  it  passed  from  his  mind,  till  the  discovery  of  the 
hammer  revived  the  recollection  with  so  unpleasant 
an  impression,  that  though  he  had  no  proof  against 
the  man,  he  parted  with  him,  paid  him  liberally,  and 
sent  him  back  to  England.  Whether  Mr.  Chant 
refused  a character,  or  that  Sellis  believed  he  should 
not  benefit  by  it,  I do  not  recollect  to  have  heard ; 
but  I understood  he  returned  to  Piedmont,  where  he 
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was  met  with  and  engaged  by  Lord  Mount-Edgecumbe, 
in  whose  service  he  was  when  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land lived  much  with  Lord  Mount-Edgecumbe.  When 
the  Duke’s  income  was  increased  and  he  formed  his 
household,  he  asked  Lord  Mount-Edgecumbe  to  let  him 
have  Sellis,  who  had  often  waited  on  him. 

After  a time,  Sellis  grew  weary  of  constant  attend- 
ance ; for  though  the  other  pages  took  their  turns  of 
waiting,  the  Duke  preferred  Sellis’s  assistance  in 
dressing,  &c.,  and  he  usually  travelled  with  him.  He 
was  married,  and  wanted  an  appointment  that  would 
enable  him  to  quit  service,  and  secure  him  a main- 
tenance for  life.  The  Duke  refused  to  ask  a favour 
for  him,  but  gave  him  apartments  for  his  family,  to 
whom  he  was  very  liberal.  lie  complained  heavily  that 
the  Duke  would  not  solicit  some  employment  for  him, 
and  stated  his  grievances,  amongst  others,  to  a Ger- 
man page  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  a man  of  excel- 
lent character.  That  man  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
quit  the  Duke’s  service  for  a private  one  ? He 
replied,  if  the  Duke  would  not  ask  for  a place  for 
him,  he  had  no  resource,  for  that  no  private  gentle- 
man would  like  to  take  a servant  from  a royal  house- 
hold. He  attributed  the  Duke’s  refusal  to  a selfish 
wish  to  retain  a useful  attendant. 

Sellis  had  nothing  marked  in  his  countenance.  His 
face  and  figure  were  mean,  but  his  intelligence  and 
attention  attracted  notice  even  in  his  waiting  at  table. 
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[Mr.  Rose’s  diary  of  this  period,  comprising  the  end 
of  1810  and  the  commencement  of  1811,  gives  a 
minute  detail  of  the  varying  symptoms  of  the  King’s 
illness,  with  respect  to  his  mental  derangement ; the 
ever-shifting  rumours  of  the  Prince’s  intentions  during 
the  establishment  of  the  Regency;  and,  when  that  was 
finally  effected,  the  disappointment  and  rage  of  the 
Opposition,  when,  under  the  influence  of  right  and 
dutiful  feelings,  for  which  the  world  gave  him  little 
credit,  and  which  are  still  attributed  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert’s  advice,  he  determined  to  retain  his  father’s 
Ministers  in  office,  because  the  physicians  spoke  so 
confidently  of  the  Monarch’s  recovery.  One  of  those 
Ministers,  Lord  Wellesley,  obtained  the  Regent’s 
sanction  for  sending  Mr.  Rose’s  son  as  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Constantinople, — the  same  Court  at 
which  his  grandson  has  since  obtained  so  much 
diplomatic  distinction  at  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean 
war, — but  he  declined. — Ed.] 

Diary,  Tuesday , October  80,  1810. — This  morning 
Lord  Bathurst,  who  was  sent  for  from  Worthing,  came 
in  to  me,  lying  on  the  couch  with  the  gout,  and  men- 
tioned that  the  King  is  again  unhappily  in  a state  of 
derangement  in  his  mind.  The  first  symptoms,  he 
said,  appeared  on  Wednesday  last,  at  Windsor,  by 
talking  very  fast  and  loud  to  those  about  him  ; since 
which  time  they  have  considerably  increased. 

Dr,  Baillie  thinks  the  malady  is  likely  to  last 
some  months;  Sir  Henry  Halford  thinks  not  so  long; 
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and  Dr.  lleberden  that  it  may  pass  over  in  a short 
time ; and  he  appears  to  be  the  most  confident  of  the 
three. 

The  King  broke  out,  as  in  former  instances,  in 
most  unfit  language  to  the  Princesses ; and  was 
giving  away  to  them  and  others  about  him,  many 
very  valuable  little  articles,  such  as  gems,  &c.,  and 
turned  away  some  of  his  pages  capriciously.  Rut 
Dr.  Heberden  had  influence  enough  with  him  to 
prevail  on  him  to  lock  up  all  his  valuables  in  a drawer, 
and  to  give  the  key  to  the  Queen  ; and  also  to  re- 
instate the  pages  he  had  removed. 

This  happens  at  a most  unfortunate  crisis,  as  the 
commission  for  proroguing  the  Parliament  (pursuant 
to  the  Order  in  Council  of  last  week)  to  the  29th  of 
next  month,  has  not  been  signed ; and  the  physicians 
were  yesterday  of  opinion  that  his  Majesty  was  not 
well  enough  to  put  the  Royal  signature  to  it. 

The  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Perceval  went  to  Windsor 
yesterday,  and  the  physicians  thought,  upon  the 
whole,  it  was  most  desirable  the  latter  should  go  in 
to  the  King,  which  he  did  accordingly,  and  found 
his  Majesty  considerably  deranged ; but  he  talked  to 
Mr.  P.  very  affectionately,  spoke  with  much  regard  of 
his  family,  and  with  great  earnestness  about  the 
Government,  declaring  his  fixed  determination  to  give 
them  his  utmost  and  most  cordial  support  as  long  as 
they  would  be  firm,  and  stand  by  him ; and  expressed 
a conviction  that  if  that  should  be  made  known,  it 
would  fix  many  people  in  their  politics  who  would 
otherwise  be  likely  to  waver. 
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The  three  physicians  agree  that  the  King’s  consti- 
tution will  carry  him  through  this  afflicting  com- 
plaint ; and  they  concur  also  in  the  certainty  that  it 
has  been  brought  on  entirely  by  his  anxiety  and  grief 
at  the  Princess  Amelia’s  illness  and  sufferings,  whose 
name  his  Majesty  has  not,  however,  even  mentioned 
since  his  illness. 

A bulletin  is  intended  to  be  given  out  to-day  of  the 
state  of  the  King’s  health. 

I had  not  the  remotest  suspicion  that  there  was 
any  ground  of  apprehension  respecting  that,  till 
Lord  Bathurst  came  to  me.  He  had  dined  with 
Mr.  Perceval  at  Ealing  yesterday,  where  he  was  joined, 
at  half-past  seven,  by  that  gentleman  and  the  Chan- 
cellor, on  their  return  from  Windsor,  who  were 
overset  in  their  chaise  coming  back,  in  the  dark,  near 
Brentford. 

A Cabinet  is  to  be  held  to-day  to  deliberate  on 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  event  of  the  King  not 
being  well  enough  to  sign  the  commission  for  the 
prorogation  before  the  Houses  meet  to-morrow. 

It  appears  to  be  most  extraordinary  that  the  King 
should  have  been  deranged  to  such  an  extent,  as  he 
certainly  has  been  for  six  days,  without  the  public 
having  had  the  least  intimation  of  it.  Not  an  allusion 
of  the  most  distant  kind  in  any  of  the  newspapers  of 
to-day.  In  the  Morning  Chronicle  it  is  stated  that 
the  King  has  had  a cold,  but  that  last  night  he  was 
better.  Government  have  not  (at  one  o’clock)  had 
the  account  from  Windsor. 

Surprising  as  this  secrecy  appears,  and  although 
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Government  bad  no  information  of  any  symptoms  of 
derangement  before  the  24th,  I tliink  there  must 
have  been  a strong  suspicion  earlier  than  that  in  the 
minds  of  those  immediately  about  his  Majesty ; be- 
cause I had  urgent  letters  from  Lord  Walsingham, 
who  lives  near  Windsor,  and  is  much  with  the  King 
in  private,  desiring  me  to  search  for  precedents  (to 
which  he  referred)  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
George  II.,  of  the  Great  Seal  having  been  put  to 
Parliamentary  commissions  without  the  signature  of 
those  monarehs.  Ilis  Lordship’s  first  letter  was  dated 
the  18th  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Perceval  saw  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Windsor, 
who  talked  a great  deal,  but  entirely  in  general  terms. 
The  Duke  of  York  told  Mr.  Perceval  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  said  to  him  he  should  be  very  moderate  and 
guarded  in  all  his  proceedings,  in  the  event  of  a con- 
tinuance of  the  calamity. 

The  Chancellor  called  upon  me  at  three  o’clock, 
from  the  Cabinet,  and  read  Colonel  Taylor’s  letter  to 
me,  in  which  he  tells  his  Lordship  that  the  physicians 
thought  it  utterly  unfit  that  he  (the  Colonel)  should 
give  the  commission  to  his  Majesty  to  be  signed, 
which  the  Chancellor  had  left  with  him,  for  pro- 
roguing the  Parliament ; in  consequence  whereof,  the 
Cabinet  had  decided  to  get  Members  enough  of  the 
Commons  to  make  a house  on  Thursday,  and  thus, 
on  the  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  adjourn  for  a 
fortnight.  I therefore  wrote  to  my  son,  and  to 
Mr.  St  urges  Bourne,  to  come  up  for  that  day,  if  they 
should  find  it  practicable  to  do  so. 
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The  Chancellor  told  me  that  Dr.  Baillie  had  named 
three  months  to  him  as  the  probable  period  for  the 
Xing’s  recovery ; but  admitted  that  he  was  not  at  all 
familiar  with  the  sort  of  case.  His  Lordship  was 
very  strong  against  putting  the  Great  Seal  to  the 
Commission  without  the  King  having  previously 
signed  it.  I showed  him  one  in  the  2Sth  of  Eliza- 
beth for  opening  the  Parliament,  when  the  Queen  was 
ill,  without  the  royal  signature. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  observed,  on  Monday,  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  that  he  conceived  the  King  was  not  in 
so  perfect  a state  of  mind  as  he  should  have  been  in, 
last  Wednesday,  the  24th,  to  transact  business  of  any 
importance,  when  the  Council  was  held  on  that  day 
for  deciding  on  the  prerogative  of  Parliament,  but 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  Ministers  were  nware  of  it. 

Soon  after  the  Chancellor  left  me,  Lord  Bathurst 
returned.  From  him  I found  that  Mr.  Perceval  had 
apprised  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Mr.  Canning  of  the 
King’s  situation ; and  that  from  the  former  he  had 
received  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  every  support 
in  his  power  to  see  him  through  the  difficulties  conse- 
quent on  his  Majesty’s  illness.  From  the  latter  no 
acknowledgment  of  the  communication  had  come  to 
hand. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  town  two  hours  to-day. 
The  servants  told  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  when  he 
called  at  Carlton  House,  that  the  Prince  would  see 
nobody. 

Wednesday,  October  81#£. — Nothing  interesting  to- 
day. Lord  Bathurst  told  me  that  the  private  account 
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of  the  King,  though  written  by  Dr.  Baillie,  was  more 
favourable  than  the  public  bulletin.  He  said  the 
King  talked  sillily  last  night,  but  that  there  had  not 
been  any  unusual  excitation. 

Thursday,  November  lsf. — The  King  not  having 
been  well  enough  to  sign  the  commission  for  pro- 
roguing the  Parliament  this  day,  the  two  Houses 
met,  and  adjourned  themselves  to  the  15th.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  there  were  more  than  a hundred 
members,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen.  Very  few  of  the  Opposition  attended  in 
either  House. 

Friday,  November  id. — Very  little  variation  in  the 
state  of  the  King’s  health.  In  the  course  of  yesterday, 
while  talking  to  himself,  he  enumerated  the  causes  of 
each  of  the  derangements  with  which  he  had  been 
afflicted,  and  concluded  with  saying,  “This  was  oc- 
casioned by  poor  Amelia.” 

At  twelve  o’clock  to-day  the  Princess  Amelia  died  ! 

Mr.  Canning’s  answer  to  Mr.  Perceval  was,  thank- 
ing him  for  the  communication,,  and  adding  that  he 
should  be  in  his  place  in  the  House. 

Sir  Walter  Farquhar  told  me  to-day,  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  disposition  wras  strongly  towards  Lord 
Grenville ; but  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  left  oft' 
talking  to  him  (Sir  Walter)  for  some  time  past.  This 
partiality  to  Lord  Grenville  is  somewhat  singular,  as 
the  Prince  complained  loudly  to  Sir  Walter  and  others, 
on  Mr.  Fox’s  death,  that  from  that  event  the  Ministers 
had  left  off  making  any  confidential  communications 
to  him,  which  he  took  exceedingly  amiss. 
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Lord  Eardley’s  account  of  Mr.  Davonport  Sedley’s 
success  in  attacking  his  Royal  Highness,  and  other 
anecdotes  of  the  same  sort. 

Saturday , November  'id. — The  King  was  in  so 
irritable  a state  during  a part  of  the  morning  of 
yesterday,  that  the  physicians  in  attendance  were 
induced  to  send  for  Dr.  Symonds,  whose  practice 
is  in  that  line ; who  went  accordingly,  but  refused  to 
be  in  attendance  on  his  Majesty,  unless  his  son  should 
be  allowed  to  attend  him  also ; and  that  being  refused, 
the  doctor  left  Windsor;  and  no  other  resource  oc- 
curring, a person  at  Kensington,  who  has  the  care 
of  insane  patients,  was  sent  for.  And  a Cabinet 
is  to  meet  this  evening,  to  decide  whether  Dr. 
Symonds’s  demand  about  his  son,  shall  be  acquiesced 
in  or  not. 

No  other  alteration  in  the  state  of  his  Majesty’s 
health.  The  physicians  say,  that  when  they  commu- 
nicated to  the  King  the  account  of  the  Princess  Amelia’s 
death,  he  not  only  understood,  but  anticipated  it. 

I have  a letter  from  Lord  Walsingham  to-day,  in 
which  he  seriously  assures  me,  that  when  he  first 
wrote  to  me  to  inquire  about  the  Great  Seal  having 
been  put  to  commissions  without  the  King’s  signature, 
he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  or  expectation  of  the 
King’s  illness ; adding  he  had  never  seen  the  King 
better  in  health,  and  in  all  respects,  than  he  has  been 
during  the  whole  summer. 

Sunday,  November  \th. — Mr.  Perceval  told  me  that 
the  King  yesterday  mentioned  the  Princess  Amelia’s 
death,  without  any  appearance  of  increased  agitation. 
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Monday,  November  of  ft. — Sir  Walter  Farquhar  told 
me  he  heard  from  Lord  Yarmouth,  that  the  King  had 
had  a lucid  interval  of  two  hours  yesterday.  In  a 
letter  from  Lord  Wralsingham  I received  this  day, 
he  says.  If  1 had  been  asked  to  sny  when  I had  ever 
seen  the  King’s  mind  stronger  for  accuracy,  reasoning, 
judgment,  and  memory,  I should  have  answered 
that  it  has  been  for  the  last  four  months ; and,  there- 
fore, I trust  in  God  that  it  may  soon  resume  its 
wonted  powers.”  This  is  evidently  in  continuation, 
to  do  away  all  suspicion  of  his  having  made  the 
inquiries  hereinbefore  alluded  to,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  King  was  going  wrong:  though  I 
verily  believe  he  expressed  his  true  opinion  in  the 
letter  of  this  day. 

Tuesday,  November  6 th. — The  bulletin  to-day  is  much 
less  favourable  than  the  preceding  one. 

Friday,  November  9 th. — Lord  Harrowby  sat  with  me 
for  some  time,  and  gave  a very  favourable  statement 
of  the  King : much  sleep  last  night  and  this  morn- 
ing, and  less  agitation.  He  knew  Dr.  Willis  was  in 
attendance  on  him,  and  was  not  affected  by  it ; which 
I was  very  apprehensive  he  would  have  been.  His 
Lordship  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  fitness  of  another 
adjournment  on  Wednesday  next  for  a fortnight 
more. 

Sir  Walter  Farquhar  told  me  he  had  seen  Colonel 
McMahon,  who  expressed  great  delight  to  him  at  Mr. 
I’yrwhytt  and  himself  having  dined  the  day  before 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; who  soon  after  dinner  sent 
Tyrwhytt  away,  and  went  through  with  the  Colonel 
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all  the  important  matters  then  depending,  and  which 
might  occur,  in  the  most  confidential  manner  ! ! 

Monday,  November  12///. — The  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Westmoreland  were  at  Windsor  yesterday,  and  the 
former  had  much  conversation  with  the  King’s  physi- 
cians. They  told  him  the  King  asked  in  the  morning 
how  long  he  had  been  confined,  and  when  they  told 
him,  he  said  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  time ; that 
this  was  the  fourth  blank  in  his  life ; enumerating 
the  three  former  ones,  and  the  periods  of  them.  He 
then  asked  if  the  Princess  Amelia  wras  buried,  and  on 
being  told  not,  he  desired  that  the  directions  he  had 
given  about  her  funeral  might  be  carefully  attended  to, 
unless  she  had  left  any  in  her  will ; in  which  case 
those  should  be  attentively  observed. 

The  private  and  public  account  of  the  King’s  health, 
much  the  same  as  yesterday ; but  little  rest  in  the 
night ; asleep,  however,  when  the  messenger  came 
away. 

Tuesday,  November  13///. — The  Ministers  all  went 
to  Windsor  this  afternoon,  to  the  funeral  of  the 
Princess  Amelia ; the  King  having  expressed  a wish 
that  they  should  do  so,  before  he  was  taken  ill,  though 
he  did  not  issue  any  command  for  it. 

Wednesday,  November  14 th. — On  Lord  Bathurst’s 
return  from  Windsor,  he  wrote  me  a note  to  say, 
“ the  bulletin  announces  some  sleep  and  amendment : 
the  looks  of  the  physicians,  whom  I saw,  and  their 
general  conversation,  were  very  flattering.” 

The  Portuguese  ambassador,  who  came  to  me,  was 
very  sanguine  about  the  result  of  matters  in  Portugal ; 
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conceiving  Massena  cannot  long  subsist  himself  in  liis 
position,  and  must,  therefore,  attack  Lord  Wellington 
in  his  strong  one,  or  attempt  his  retreat.  The  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  latter  (which  he  explained),  he 
conceived  to  be  very  great. 

Thursday,  November  15 tli. — The  physicians  to-day 
announced  the  King  to  be  in  a progressive  state  of 
amendment,  and  the  account  they  gave  to  Ministers 
was  extremely  encouraging,  holding  out  the  best  ex- 
pectation. The  principal  fear  they  entertain  is  that 
as  recovery  advances,  the  King’s  anxiety  about  public 
affairs  will  increase,  and  may  throw  him  back. 

He  was  quite  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  would 
arise  from  the  commission  for  prorogation  not  having 
been  signed. 

Friday , November  16///. — The  King  yesterday  was  not 
quite  so  well  as  the  day  before,  which  was  attributed 
to  a long  detailed  arrangement  he  went  through, 
perfectly  collectedly,  respecting  the  Princess  Amelia’s 
attendants,  for  whom  he  had  made  provision  in  several 
packets,  which  he  stated  were  to  be  found  in  a 
particular  drawer,  all  regularly  marked.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  business  he  was  apparently  worn  out  and 
affected. 

Saturday,  November  17///. — Rather  more  fever,  and 
not  much  rest,  was  the  account  from  Windsor  to-day. 

Sunday,  November  18 th. — The  bulletin  stated  some 
amendment  to-day  ; and  the  private  account  more  en- 
couraging. 

Monday,  November  19Ai. — The  King  slept  much 
yesterday,  and  was  better  in  the  evening.  And  to- 
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day  he  is  announced  to  be  quite  as  well  as  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Samuel  Thornton  applied  to  me  to-day  to  know 
if  a large  quantity  of  lead  and  saltpetre  could  be 
allowed  to  be  sent  to  Russia ; which  I explained  could 
not  be  done  without  a communication  from  the  Foreign 
Secretary  of  State.  This  led  to  a confidential  com- 
munication with  him  on  the  subject  of  Russia ; from 
which  I learned,  that  there  is  an  entire  disposition  on 
the  part  of  that  country  to  co-operate  with  us,  as  far  as 
depends  on  the  Emperor  and  some  of  his  Ministers  ; 
and  that  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  if  that  is  not  manifested  by  the  month  of 
April  next.  And  it  seems  quite  clear,  from  late 
occurrences,  that  other  northern  powers  are  disposed 
to  take  the  same  line,  if  the  French  shall  be  decidedly 
worsted  and  disgraced  in  Portugal.  Russia  has  been 
told  that  we  will  not  invite  her.  There  is  now  again 
a confidential  private  friend  of  the  Emperor’s  to  be 
employed  in  this  business,  of  the  name  of  Parcnsky, 

in  the  same  manner  that  was  on  a former 

occasion. 

Tuesday,  November  20///. — The  account  of  the  King 
varies  very  little  from  yesterday.  Lady  Neale’s  ac- 
count, from  the  royal  family,  is,  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  disorder  they  had  entertained  better  hopes 
of  his  Majesty  than  on  any  former  occasion.  He*  had 
told  the  Princess  Amelia,  some  time  before,  that  he 
was  afraid  he  should  be  so  afflicted,  and  that  he  trusted 
God  would  give  him  strength  to  go  through  the  trial. 

Wednesday,  November  2 1#/. — Sir  Walter  Farquhar 
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told  me  that  the  account  he  had  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales  of  the  state  of  the  King’s  health,  corresponded 
very  much  with  what  was  stated  by  the  physicians  out 
of  doors.  His  Royal  Highness  had  talked  with  Mr. 
Home,  the  surgeon,  on  the  determination  of  the  King 
against  being  bled,  which  compelled  them  to  have 
recourse  to  leeches ; which  led  Mr.  Home  to  say, 
“ he  would  have  bled  him  till  he  fainted  ! ” 

Little  variation  in  the  bulletin. 

Thursday , November  22 d. — The  accounts  to-day 
less  favourable  than  for  some  days ; increase  of  fever 
and  disturbed  rest. 

Lord  Ilarrowby  came  in,  and  said  the  private 
accounts  were  not  more  pleasant. 

He  said  they  found  by  Lord  Wellington’s  last  letters, 
that  Massena  subsisted  himself  in  his  position  better 
than  had  been  expected ; that  the  Portuguese  had  not 
driven  the  country  as  they  had  been  instructed,  which 
left  both  cattle  and  grain,  as  the  Indian  corn  was  in 
the  ground  : still  his  limits  were  narrow.  Lord  Har- 
rowby  added,  that  Lord  Wellington  had  no  apprehen- 
sion of  reinforcements  to  Massena  except  from  Seville 
or  Cadiz. 

Friday,  November  i'id. — Some  increase  of  fever, 
and  bad  rest,  is  the  account  from  Windsor  to-day. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  called  here  and  sat  an 
hour ; could  give  no  other  information  about  the  King 
than  what  I had  heard.  He  was  full  of  commendation 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  his  prudent  and  temperate 
conduct : said  he  had  seen  none  of  the  Opposition  ; 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  present  Ministers,  and 
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insinuated  very  strongly  that  his  conduct,  in  the  event 
of  a regency,  would  depend  upon  theirs  towards  him ; 
alluding  evidently  to  the  restrictions  in  the  Regency 
Bill,  if  one  should  be  brought  in.  That  he  should 
expect  to  be  treated  like  a gentleman,  not  like  a 
ruffian. 

Tuesday,  November  27///. — No  change  has  taken 
place  since  the  23d,  in  the  King’s  health,  worth  notic- 
ing, nor  has  anything  occurred  till  this  day,  when  it  was 
decided  in  the  Cabinet,  very  reluctantly,  as  expressed 
by  Lord  Bathurst,  for  an  examination  of  the  physicians 
by  the  Privy  Couucil ; as  the  Ministers  were  not  enabled 
to  say  the  King  was  better  than  when  the  Houses  last 
met.  The  examination  to  take  place  to-morrow. 

Wednesday,  November  28///. — I received  a long  note 
from  Mr.  Perceval,  desiring  my  opinion  on  the  mode 
of  proceeding  to-morrow,  and  stating  the  course  he 
thought  the  Opposition  would  propose.  Ilis  intention 
is  to  present  the  report  of  the  examination  of  the  phy- 
sicians, and  then  to  propose  another  adjournment  for  a 
fortnight,  which  I entirely  approved  of,  as  consonant 
to  the  spirit  of  the  precedent  in  1788,  though  not  to 
the  letter  of  it. 

I was  present  at  the  examination  of  the  physicians 
before  the  Council.  The  attendance  very  full,  both  of 
members  on  the  side  of  Government  and  of  Opposi- 
tion. Those  examined  were  Dr.  Reynolds,  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  Dr.  Ileberden,  and  Dr.  Willis.  The  im- 
pression on  my  mind  was,  that  there  was  no  doubt 
entertained  hv  any  one  of  them  of  the  King’s  recovery ; 
but  neither  of  them  could  speak  as  to  any  probable 
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time.  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Heberden  were  the  most 
sanguine ; but  all  agreed  entirely  that  if  his  Majesty 
should  recover,  his  understanding  would  be  as  perfect 
as  it  ever  was. 

Thursday,  November  29//. — Attended  the  Privy 
Council  again,  when  Dr.  Baillie  was  examined,  who 
could  not  leave  the  King  yesterday  when  all  the  other 
physicians  were  from  Windsor.  He  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  were  examined  yesterday, 
especially  as  to  the  perfect  sanity  of  the  King’s  mind, 
if  he  should  recover. 

I was  afterwards  at  a private  meeting  at  Mr.  Per- 
ceval’s, at  three  o’clock,  when  the  proposal  he  suggested 
to  me  yesterday  was  unanimously  concurred  in. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  measure  was  accord- 
ingly proposed  by  Mr.  Perceval,  and  carried  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one.  Mr.  Ponsonby  then  moved 
that  a committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
physicians  during  the  fortnight’s  recess,  which  was 
negatived  two  to  one.  The  House  then  adjourned  to 
the  1 8th  of  December. 

Saturday,  December  1st. — 1 left  London  for  Cuff- 
nells,  very  imperfectly  recovered  from  the  gout,  where 
I arrived  the  next  day. 

Tuesday,  December  4 th. — Received  a letter  from 
Lord  Bathurst,  that  the  private  accounts  from  Windsor 
were  encouraging ; the  principal  reliance  of  the  phy- 
sicians, and  the  circumstance  which  appears  to  them 
the  most  favourable  is,  the  long  interval  of  quiet. 
There  continue,  however,  strong  symptoms  of  di& 
order,  but  his  Majesty  corrects  himself  frequently, 
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and  almost  always  allows  others  to  correct  him  on 
these  occasions.  He  is  fully  aware  of  what  is  going 
on,  and  observed,  two  days  ago,  that  Mr.  Perceval 
must  have  had  some  difficulty  in  carrying  the  second 
adjournment,  considering  the  length  of  time  his  dis- 
order had  lasted. 

Tuesday , December  11///. — A letter  from  Lord 
Bathurst,  of  the  10th,  stating  that  Mr.  Perceval  was 
very  anxious  I should  not  go  up  for  the  meeting  on 
the  13th,  as  a few  days  more  in  the  country  might 
give  me  strength  to  attend  Parliamentary  duty,  as  well 
as  other  matters. 

Says  he  was  at  Windsor  the  day  before  (the  9th), 
and  wished  he  could  give- me  a favourable  impression 
of  the  case  : much  would  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  King  will  recover  from  the  relapse. 

Wednesday,  December  19///. — I returned  to  London 
with  considerable  -weakness  remaining  from  the  gout, 
and  attended  at  a meeting  at  Mr.  Perceval’s,  when  he 
opened  his  intention  of  proceeding  in  the  House  to- 
morrow, according  to  the  precedent  of  1788,  by  pro- 
posing the  three  resolutions  then  adopted  for  providing 
for  a Regency ; but  did  not  name  the  restrictions  he 
meant  to  propose  on  the  Regent. 

Friday,  December  21#/. — In  the  bulletin  to-day 
the  account  was  good ; but  the  private  statement  was 
still  more  encouraging.  The  expression  is,  that  the 
King  is  very  considerably  better,  and  his  pulse  is 
reduced  to  its  ordinary  state. 

1 had  a return  of  the  gout,  so  strong  as  to  compel  me 
to  go  home  at  10  o’clock.  The  House  sat  till  near  12. 
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Saturday , December  22  d. — The  account  from 
Windsor  to-day  not  favourable.  The  King  was  going 
on  extremely  well  till  noon  yesterday,  when  without 
any  obvious  cause  he  had  a violent  fit  of  passion, 
which  left  him  under  great  agitation  and  irritation 
until  late  in  the  evening.  He  passed  the  night  quietly, 
but  appeared  to-day  irascible ; in  other  respects  the 
same  as  yesterday. 

We  may  perhaps  flatter  ourselves  that  this  is  the 
state  of  a man  whose  mind  is  recovering,  and  that 
upon  the  whole  the  symptoms  are,  therefore,  not  un- 
favourable. 

Monday,  December  24 th. — By  the  private  account 
of  last  night  nothing  favourable  is  to  be  expected ; 
but  there  does  not  yet  appear  any  danger  of  a 
relapse. 

The  bulletin  was  unfavourable,  for  it  gave  a very 
unpromising  account.  The  King  was  alarmingly  ill 
last  night. 

Tuesday,  December  25 th. — Lord  Bathurst  told  me, 
the  King’s  attack  was  a very  severe  one ; enough  to 
give  hope  to  some  persons  I need  not  name,  and  who 
hastened  to  Windsor  on  the  occasion.  I think  we 
may  flatter  ourselves  that  the  alarm  has  passed  over, 
at  least  for  the  present. 

Wednesday,  December  26 th. — No  alteration  in  the 
King. 

Thursday,  December  21th. — No  material  alteration 
in  the  King’s  health. 

The  resolution  j sent  up  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  House  of  Lords  for  providing  for  the 
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exercise  of  the  Royal  Authority  was  debated  in  the 
House  at  great  length.  Lord  Grenville,  whose  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  lately  printed,  had  been  ex- 
tensively circulated,  was  not  present ; neither  were  his 
brotliers-in-law,  Lord  Fortcscue,  and  Lord  llraybrooke. 
His  other  brother-in-law,  Lord  Carysfort,  was  present 
and  voted  against  the  resolution,  so  did  all  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  Royal ; who  had,  before  the  agitation  of 
the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  written  a letter 
subscribed  by  every  one  of  them,  to  Mr.  Perceval, 
declaring  it  to  be  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  be  requested  by  address  to 
accept  the  Regency  without  any  restrictions.  The 
offence  and  disgust  which  this  occasioned,  to  the 
country  gentlemen  in  particular,  was  beyond  anything 
I ever  remember.  Many  spoke  to  me  of  it  in  terms 
of  the  strongest  disapprobation  mixed  with  great  resent- 
ment,— which  I most  sincerely  endeavoured  to  soften 
and  abate,  from  a principle  immovably  fixed  in  my 
mind,  that  every  man  in  the  country  who  holds  a station 
in  it  above  the  very  low'est,  has  an  interest,  which  he 
should  never  lose  sight  of,  in  preserving  respect  for  the 
royal  family,  in  every  branch  of  it.  This  observation 
was  met  in  a very  particular  instance,  by  another,  that 
this  sort  of  conduct  would  disable  the  Princes  from 
any  influence  to  do  mischief ! One  that  offered  no 
consolation  to  my  mind. 

Tuesday , January  1#/. — On  the  question  for  the 
amendment  in  the  debate  on  the  restrictions  upon  the 
Regent,  which  was  that  such  portion  only  of  the  house- 
hold should  he  in  the  control  of  her  Majesty  as  may 
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be  deemed  necessary  for  his  Majesty’s  royal  dignity, 
the  numbers  were — 

226  for  it. 

213  against  it. 

13  for  the  amendment. 


On  this  question,  Mr.  Canning  and  his  friends  Mi-. 
Wilberforce,  Mr.  Bankes,  and  some  country  gentlemen 
usually  supporting  Ministers,  were  in  the  majority — 
Sir  James  Mordaunt,  Mr.  Dugdale,  Mr.  Lethbridge, 
and  Mr.  Brandling. 

Lord  Huntingfield,  Mr.  Miles,  Peter  Andrews, 
and  General  Porter,  went  over ; and  Lord  Hertford’s 
friends  as  before — Lord  Castlereagh  also  in  the 
majority. 

Lord  Porchester  gave  notice  that  he  should  to- 
morrow divide  the  House  on  the  report  of  the 
resolutions. 

Wednesday,  January  22 d. — On  bringing  up  the 
report  of  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Perceval  moved  an 
amendment  respecting  the  care  of  the  King’s  person 
being  committed  to  the  Queen,  to  restore  it  to  the 
shape  in  which  he  moved  it  in  the  committee,  in 
order  to  give  the  Queen  the  power  over  the  whole 
household ; on  w-hich  he  was  in  a majority. 


For  Mr.  Perqeval’s  amendment  . . 217 
Against  it 214 


3. 

Several  members  had  paired. 

Thurnday,  January  3 d. — The  resolutions  were  de- 
livered to  the  Lords  at  a conference  by  Lord  Clive. 
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Friday,  January  4///. — The  resolutions  were  de- 
bated in  the  Lords  with  great  heat. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  moved  an  amendment 
similar  to  the  one  moved  in  the  Commons  by  Lord 
Porchester,  to  leave  out  of  the  first  resolution  the 
words,  “ subject  to  such  resolutions,”  &c.,  which  after 
a long  and  warm  debate  was  carried  : — 

Contents 105 

Non-contents 102 

Majority  for  the  amendment . 3. 

In  the  majority  were  Lord  Grenville  and  his  friends  ; 
the  Earl  of  Chichester,  Postmaster- General ; and  his 
brother  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ; the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Moss  ; and  Bishop  of  Rochester,  King.  The  Duke  of 
Rutland,  Lord  Chatham,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
purposely  stayed  away.  Lord  Alvanley  went  over  at 
the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

Proxies  were  refused  on  the  House  being  resumed. 

102  against  them 
99  for  them 

3 

An  amendment  was  moved  in  the  Committee  to 
leave  out  the  permission  for  making  naval  and  military 
men  Peers  on  their  distinguishing  themselves,  by  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  carried ; and  the  question  for  restric- 
tion of  creating  Peers  generally  was  carried  by  the 
aid  of  Lord  Grenville  and  his  friends.  Strange  in- 
consistency ! ! His  Lordship  stated  that  he  trusted 
it  would  be  for  six  months  only : — to  cover  his 

VOL.  II.  II  II 
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Lordship’s  real  inconsistency  this  question  was 
carried  : — 

106  for 
100  against 

6. 

And  on  Lord  Liverpool’s  motion  to  place  the  whole 
of  the  household  under  the  Queen’s  control,  the  num- 
bers were — 

97  for 

110  against 

13  majority  against  it. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  this  day,  Mr.  Perceval 
moved  a resolution  mandatory  on  the  Treasury  and 
Exchequer  to  issue  money  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance,  without  the  usual  authorities  of  the  Privy 
Seal  and  Sign  Manual.  The  necessity  for  which  arose 
from  Lord  Grenville,  as  auditor,  having  refused  to 
direct  the  tellers  to  make  the  issues  without  the  usual 
and  regular  authority  under  the  Privy  Seal  and  Sign 
Manual.  To  which  objection  he  was  led  by  the  opi. 
nion  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  contrary 
to  the  plain  and  express  words  of  the  Loan  Act  and 
the  Appropriation  Act ; insisting,  as  they  stated,  that 
these  words  had  been  invariably  used  in  all  similar 
Acts,  and  that  the  invariable  practice  had  been  to  issue 
only  under  the  King’s  authority.  After  a debate  of 
some  length,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division.  The  Opposition  were  temperate,  but  pressed 
upon  Ministers  that  they  should  have  taken  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  themselves  instead  of  coming  to 
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Parliament,  by  the  Chancellor  putting  the  Great  Seal 
to  the  instrument,  which  he  might  have  done  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  King 
William  for  regulating  the  Exchequer.  The  Chan- 
cellor justified  himself  to  his  colleagues  for  not  doing 
so,  by  saying  there  was  no  instance  of  the  Great  Seal 
having  been  so  used ; which  is  true.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  necessity  for  it  never  before  arose ; for, 
in  1788-9,  there  were  sufficient  credits  for  all  the 
public  services  till  after  the  recovery  of  the  King  in 
March,  1789.  The  reluctance  on  the  part,  of  lawyers 
to  take  responsibility  upon  themselves,  which  1 have 
frequently  observed  in  the  course  of  thirty  years’  expe- 
rience, was  strongly  marked  in  this  instance.  The 
Crown  lawyers  might  at  least  have  stated  the  precise 
words  of  the  two  Acts  and  the  force  of  them,  and 
observed  upon  the  practice  being  against  them. 
Let  it  be  noticed  that  these  are  Acts  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, not,  therefore,  antecedent  to  the  practice!  In 
the  debate,  I desired  these  gentlemen  to  tell  us, 
whether,  if  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  Auditors  of  the 
Exchequer,  &c.,  had  issued  the  money  under  the 
authority  of  these  words,  they  thought  their  Lordships 
and  the  officers  could  have  been  proceeded  against 
criminally  for  having  so  done  ? To  which  the  Crown 
lawyers  gave  no  answer. 

Sunday,  January  6 Ik. — The  accounts  of  the  King’s 
health  have  been  uniformly  favourable  during  the 
whole  of  this  week ; not  stating  amendment,  but  quiet, 
and  frequently  sleep.  On  comparing  them  with  those 
from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  9th  of  the  same 
h u 2 
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month,  in  1789,  they  are  as  nearly  similar  as 
possible  ; after  which  last-mentioned  day  in  that 
year,  an  amendment  in  the  King’s  health  appears 
to  have  taken  place  gradually, — which  affords  some 
ground  for  hope  now.  And  the  private  information 
from  Windsor,  during  the  whole  of  this  week,  tends 
very  much  the  same  way. 

Tuesday,  January  8 fh. — Lord  Bathurst  sat  a long 
time  with  me.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  King 
tended  very  much  to  raise  my  expectation  of  recovery. 
The  physicians  think  him  much  better  than  he  was 
ten  days  ago,  and  would  last  Sunday  have  pronounced 
him  in  a state  of  amendment,  but  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  being  harassed  with  examinations.  His  Majesty 
is  quiet,  and  on  all  points,  except  two,  is  rational ; but 
on  those  his  impression  does  not  vary.  One  is,  that  he 
is  Elector  of  Hanover;  the  other  was  not  mentioned 
to  me.  It  has  been  thought  also,  rather  an  unfavour- 
able symptom,  that  he  had  not  spoken  of  public 
affairs,  or  of  the  Queen  lately  ; but  this  morning  he 
did  converse  about  the  Queen,  which  has  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  medical  gentlemen.  His  bodily  health 
has  improved  so  much  that  in  that  respect  he  is 
nearly  well.  A paroxysm  is  expected  in  a very  few 
days,  less  violent  than  the  last,  and  from  which  the 
King  will  recover  sooner  than  from  that ; after 
which,  all  the  physicians  think  he  will  go  on  progres- 
sively, till  he  gets  entirely  well.  Dr.  Willis  expresses 
himself  perfectly  confident  of  complete  recovery. 

Lord  Grenville  was  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
Sunday  last  for  three  hours  ; and  it  is  clearly  under- 
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stood  that  his  Royal  Highness  is  to  change  the 
Administration  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  invested  with 
the  Regency.  Lord  Moira,  indeed,  stated  that  dis- 
tinctly yesterday  to  Lord  Liverpool ; observing  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  would  not  have  done  so  if 
Mr.  Perceval  had  not  fettered  him  with  restrictions. 
Lord  Grey,  who  has  been  in  Northumberland  duriug 
the  whole  of  these  discussions,  is  expected  imme- 
diately, and  until  he  arrives  nothing  is  to  be  decided 
respecting  the  political  arrangements.  It  is  conjectured 
that  Lord  Grenville  is  inclined  to  a junction  with  Mr. 
Canning ; which  will  not  be  practicable  if  Mr.  Whit- 
bread has  anything  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
the  new  Administration.  Lord  Grenville’s  friends, 
however,  hope  that  Lord  Grey  will  give  up  Mr.  Whit- 
bread, and  that  the  taking  in  Mr.  Canning  will  be 
practicable.  In  the  meantime,  that  gentleman  is  well 
at  Melburne  House,  through  the  connexion  of  Mr. 
Iluskisson  with  that  family. 

Mr.  Perceval  has  determined  not  to  resign ; which 
I do  not  regret,  as  there  is  a certainty  of  out  being 
turned  out.  I should  otherwise  most  deeply  lament 
our  going  on  in  a miserable  way,  dwindling  daily, 
with  the  Regent  privately  against  us.  But  as  we 
are  to  be  set  free,  it  is  much  better  the  removal  should 
be  with  the  Regent  than  with  ourselves. 

The  new  Ministers  will  dissolve  the  Parliament  at 
the  end  of  March,  if  the  King  should  not  recover  in 
the  interval ; — fearing  to  wait  till  the  natural  end  of  the 
session,  lest  that  delay  should  admit  of  a recovery 
before  they  dissolved. 
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Friday,  January  1 \th. — Mr.  Sheridan,  by  not  dis- 
claiming any  intention  not  to  oppose  the  measure 
for  putting  the  Great  Seal  to  a commission  for  holding 
the  Parliament,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  adjourning 
to  Monday,  instead  of  till  to-morrow ; by  which  two 
days  are  gained  towards  the  recovery  of  the  King. 

Saturday,  January  12///. — The  bulletin  to-day  less 
favourable,  " 1 1 is  Majesty  is  not  quite  so  well  this 
morning  as  he  has  been  for  some  days  past.”  But  as 
a paroxysm  was  expected  this  week  by  all  the  physi- 
cians, this  alteration  for  the  worse  should  not  occasion 
despondency. 

Sunday,  January  13/4. — The  report  of  the  physi- 
cians to-day,  “ His  Majesty  has  had  a good  night, 
and  is  better  to-day.” 

Thursday,  January  17/4. — Lord  Bathurst  was  at 
Windsor,  and  with  the  Queen  and  physicians  for  nearly 
three  hours.  He  tells  me  the  real  condition  of  his 
Majesty  is,  that  he  has  been  for  some  days  in  a state 
of  quiet ; that  the  alteration  of  Saturday  last  was  not 
a paroxysm,  but  a slight  return  of  irritation.  The 
opinion  of  the  physicians  is  more  than  ever  confident 
of  recovery,  but  still  uncertain  as  to  time.  Dr. 
Willis  has  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  another 
paroxysm  now  ; he  thinks  that  out  of  all  probability, 
and  speaks  of  it  with  as  much  certainty  as  he  can  on 
any  thing  dependent  on  the  state  of  any  complaint.  The 
unanimous  opinion  also  of  the  physicians  is,  that  a 
state  of  some  irritation  must  precede  recovery,  but 
that  recovery  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be. 

The  King,  on  the  subjects  on  which  he  does  talk, 
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reasons  very  rationally.  He  had  great  curiosity  about 
the  Duke  of  Queensbury’s  will,  desiring  to  be  in- 
formed of  all  the  particulars  of  it  as  accurately  as 
possible,  and  remarking  on  each  legacy  with  the  most 
perfect  judgment. 

Lord  Grey  was  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 
15th,  and  agreed  to  accept  the  situation  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  express  condition 
that  his  Royal  Highness  should  engage  to  consult 
only  his  Ministers,  excluding  thereby  Lord  Moira 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,  even  from  that  time,  before  he 
assumed  the  Regency.  Lord  Grenville  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  giving  up  the  Treasury  from 
necessity,  having  rendered  his  holding  that  situation 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  from  the  line  he  took 
in  making  the  difficulty  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Treasury,  as  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  late 
occasion,  when  there  was  a pressing  demand  for 
money  for  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  from  the 
want  of  a Privy  Seal  in  one  instance,  and  of  a King’s 
warrant  in  another ; — without  which  the  Exchequer, 
it  was  stated,  would  not  issue  the  money. 

Of  these  hard  conditions  made  with  the  Prince, 
his  intended  Ministers  speak  without  reserve,  which 
seems  to  be  unnecessary  and  somew'hat  indelicate ; for 
although  it  might  be  fit,  and  perhaps  indispensable, 
to  impose,  there  could  be  no  use  in  publishing  them. 
It  is  understood  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  com- 
mitted himself  to  make  Lord  Erskine,  Chancellor ; and 
to  put  Lord  St.  Vincent  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
which,  of  course,  must  be  afloat  now.  It  is  uot 
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unlikely,  however,  but  that  Lord  Grey  may  be  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  Lord  St.  Vincent. 

No  further  arrangement  is  as  yet  spoken  of  for  the 
offices,  except  a loose  conversation  for  Mr.  Whitbread 
to  be  Secretary-at-War,  and  in  the  Cabinet.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  known  respecting  Mr.  Canning  being 
admitted  into  the  new  Administration ; but  the  preva- 
lent opinion  is  that  Mr.  Whitbread  will,  on  no  con- 
sideration, listen  to  a junction  with  him.  And  amongst 
the  lawyers  the  impression  is,  that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
will  have  no  connexion  with  the  new  Government  if 
Mr.  Canning  is  to  form  a part  of  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  as  possible  that  Lord 
Manners  may  be  sent  for  from  Ireland,  to  have  the 
Great  Seal. 

By  this  relinquishment  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Grenville,  rendered  necessary  by  his 
couduct  in  opposing,  as  Auditor,  the  issue  of  the 
money  for  public  services,  he  is  properly  rewarded. 
For,  after  all,  this  is  a sacrifice  he  finds  himself  com- 
pelled to  make  from  public  opinion,  much  more  than 
from  any  real  or  solid  objection  to  the  offices  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Auditor  being  held  by  the 
same  person. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  debate — not,  indeed, 
in  this  instance  only,  but  in  every  stage  of  the  Regency 
business,  from  the  first  introduction  of  it — Mr.  Per- 
ceval has  conducted  himself  with  a degree  of  talent, 
manliness,  temper,  and  perseverance  equal  to  any- 
thing I ever  witnessed  in  Parliament,  except  that  in 
eloquence  he  fell  somewhat  short  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
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Mr.  Fox  ; but,  upon  the  whole,  combining  all  points , 

I am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  I think  Mr.  Pitt,  if 
he  had  been  living,  could  hardly  have  produced  more 
complete  effect.  Mr.  Perceval’s  ability  and  his  con- 
duct, in  all  respects,  have  forced  from  his  enemies  an 
applause  and  approbation  hardly  ever  bestowed  by 
political  adversaries ; and  I am  very  much  mistaken 
if  the  Regent  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
him  for  protection  against  his  intended  Ministers 
before  two  years  elapse.  I think  1 have  given  a 
long  period. 

Friday,  January  18 th. — The  King  walked  out  yes- 
terday upon  the  terrace,  for  an  hour,  for  the  first  time. 
On  former  occasions,  his  first  going  out  led  to  a 
good  deal  of  irritation,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
same  effect  would  have  been  produced  in  this  instance  ; 
but  fortunately  he  had  a tolerable  rest  at  night,  and 
was  this  morning  as  well  as  he  has  been  for  some 
days ; which  leads  to  a continuation  of  the  hopes 
entertained. 

The  Committee  went  through  the  Regency  Bill 
to-day  without  any  division  on  the  names  of  the 
Queen’s  Council,  as  was  expected,  or  upon  the  clause 
respecting  the  provisions  for  the  resumption  of  the 
King’s  authority  eventually,  without  a division  on  any 
of  them  ; but  several  amendments  were  proposed 

Every  point  has,  therefore,  been  carried  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill  by  Ministers,  although  they  were  in  a 
minority  on  one  of  the  provisions,  even  after  a previous 
resolution  for  the  measure  was  discussed. 

JFndnrsday,  January  'lid  — On  Sunday  last  the 
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King  was  in  a state  of  some  irritation  during  a part  of 
the  day ; but  from  that  time  he  has  been  rather  in  an 
improving  way,  without  the  slightest  return  of  excite- 
ment. 

Friday,  January  25 th. — The  Regency  Bill  in  a 
committee  in  the  House  of  Lords  to-day;  and  the 
clause  for  vesting  the  household  in  the  Queen  thrown 
out  upon  a division — 108  to  96.  Of  course  no  proxies 
were  used  in  the  committee. 

Saturday  January  26///. — The  Chancellor  and  Mr. 
Perceval  saw  the  King  this  forenoon  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  talked 
with  them  in  the  most  collected  manner,  aud  spoke  of 
the  Princess  Amelia  with  great  feeling,  but  with  perfect 
composure. 

What  seems  most  extraordinary  is,  that  his  Majesty 
is  restored  to  a degree  of  sight.  He  looked  at  Mr. 
Perceval,  and  said  he  saw  his  eyes  and  nose,  but  could 
not  distinguish  his  features  sufficiently  to  know  it  was 
him ; but,  turning  to  the  Chancellor,  and  looking  in 
his  face,  observed  that  it  was  larger,  and  that  he 
should  have  ktiown  him. 

For  these  last  eight  or  ten  days  the  reports  of  the  in- 
tended arrangements,  as  proposed,  for  forming  the  new 
Government,  have  fluctuated  very  much.  The  only 
certain  allotment  of  offices  seems  to  be : Lord  Grenville 
at  the  Head  of  the  Treasury,  contrary  to  the  determi- 
nation of  last  week  against  his  receiving  it,  on  account 
of  the  auditorship.  He  has  either  grown  more  bold,  or 
his  friends  have  conceded  to  him.  Lord  Grey  to  be 
Foreign  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Tierney  to  be  Chnn- 
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cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Conjectured  that  Lord  Erskine 
would  be  Chancellor ; Lord  Moira  to  go  to  Ireland. 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  Lord  Lansdown,  Lord  Holland,  Lord 
Lauderdale,  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  Cabinet  offices.  No 
overture  to  Mr.  Canning;  but  a disposition  shown  to 
Lord  Sidmouth  : and  an  offer  to  Mr.  Huskisson  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  he  declined,  as  below 
his  pretensions,  or  from  an  adherence  to  Mr.  Canning. 
Mr.  Abercrombie  and  Mr.  Freernantle  to  be  Secre- 
taries to  the  Treasury.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  spoken  of 
by  some  to  be  Attorney-General,  by  others  Assistant- 
Master  of  the  Rolls — a new  office. 

Sunday,  January  27th.  —I  dined  to-day  with  Lord 
Camden,  who  had  been  at  Windsor,  and  had  a long 
conversation  with  the  physicians  who  are  in  attendance 
on  his  Majesty.  They  are  still  entirely  confident  of 
ultimate  recovery,  but  uncertain  as  to  the  period. 
They  acknowledge,  however,  disappointment  at  the 
interview  with  the  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Perceval  not 
having  produced  the  effect  they  expected,  as  it  had  not 
awakened  his  Majesty’s  attention  to  public  affairs  in  a 
more  animated  manner  than  before  that  interview  took 
place ; at  least,  not  in  a degree  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Chancellor  and  Mr.  Perceval  tried  repeatedly  to  bring 
the  King  to  talk  of  public  matters ; but,  as  often  as 
they  did  so,  his  Majesty  turned  the  conversation  with 
much  dexterity,  without  appearing  to  avoid  such  sub- 
jects. 

Monday,  January  28 th. — The  report  of  the  Regency 
Bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  made  to-day,  when 
the  clause  respecting  the  household,  which  was  left 
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out  of  it  in  the  committee,  was  restored  on  a division. 
For  restoring  it — 

Present  ...  88  84 

Proxies  ...  81  38 

139  122 

Majority  for  the  clause  in  favour  of  Ministers  . . 17. 

In  two  of  the  divisions  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Cambridge  divided  with  Ministers. 

Wednesday,  January  80 th. — Mr.  Perceval  was  with 
the  King  again,  yesterday,  for  more  than  an  hour,  and 
found  a certain  improvement  in  him  from  Saturday 
last.  His  Majesty  talked  freely  of  public  matters,  and 
with  just  reflections  on  them.  He  was  quite  aware  of 
the  probable  difficulty  of  getting  money  out  of  the 
Exchequer  for  the  services  of  the  army,  navy,  &c. ; and 
asked  if  any  resistance  had  been  made  to  that.  On 
being  told  there  had,  he  desired  to  know  from  what 
quarter  it  had  arisen.  On  being  told,  “ from  Lord 
Grenville,”  he  made  no  reply;  but  bowed  his  head 
in  a manner  conveying  that  it  did  not  surprise  him. 
Mr.  Perceval,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  stated 
to  his  Majesty  the  stage  of  the  Regency  Bill,  and  the 
principal  occurrences  during  the  progress  of  it. 

Thursday,  January  31sf. — The  Regency  Bill  was 
this  day  read  a third  time  with  the  amendments  from 
the  Lords,  and  passed. 

Mr.  Perceval,  on  Tuesday  last,  wrote  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  acquaint  him  that  there  is  money  in  the 
Exchequer  to  meet  all  the  demands  for  various  services 
till  the  end  of  February ; and  that,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  be  in  a state  to  proceed  to  business  on 
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the  12th,  there  will  be  sufficient  time  for  the  neces- 
sary stages  to  be  gone  through  for  making  a further 
provision  of  money  by  the  end  of  the  month.  To  which 
communication  Mr.  Perceval  this  afternoon  received 
an  answer,  saying  that  his  Royal  Highness  learned 
with  surprise  and  concern,  that  so  short  an  interval 
would  be  allowed  him  to  settle  great  and  important 
matters,  as  the  period  between  the  Regency  Rill  receiv- 
ing the  Royal  assent  (probably  the  5th)  and  the  12th. 

Friday , February  1st. — The  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Liverpool  were  with  the  King  yesterday  for  about  an 
hour.  His  Majesty  more  hurried  in  his  manner  than 
when  Mr.  Perceval  was  with  him  on  Tuesday,  but  no 
derangement  nor  delusion.  His  agitation  was  attri- 
buted to  the  latter  having  opened  to  him  some  public 
matters,  going  forward  beyond  the  mere  detail  of 
business  ; but  after  the  hurry  subsided  (which  betrayed 
itself  only  in  passing  from  one  subject  to  another)  his 
Majesty  was  very  collected,  and  showed  an  anxiety  to 
know  how  persons  had  behaved  on  the  questions  in 
Parliament : about  which  the  two  Lords  satisfied  him 
as  to  those  who  had  acted  steadily,  but  avoided  men- 
tioning others  who  had  pursued  a different  line  of 
conduct.  He  then  inquired  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  change  the  Govern- 
ment, to  which  the  Chancellor  answered  affirmatively, 
according  to  the  best  information  that  Ministers  could 
obtain  ; on  which  his  Majesty  said  he  would  bring 
his  present  servants  back,  but  desired  to  have  time, 
requesting  that  he  might  not  be  brought  forward  too 
soon. 
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It  seems  to  be  decided  to-day,  that  there  is  a fixed 
determination  in  his  Royal  Highness  to  change  the 
Ministers  immediately  after  the  Regency  Bill  shall 
pass. 

Saturday,  February  2< i. — Mr.  Coutts  Trotter  called 
on  me  this  morning,  having  just  left  Lord  Moira, 
who  told  him  he  was  going  Lord-Lieutenant  to  Ire- 
land, which  seems  to  render  the  removal  of  Ministers 
certain.  Notwithstanding  which,  Mr.  Brougham  told 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  last  night,  that  the  Ministers  certainly 
would  not  be  changed  immediately;  and  Mr.  Perry, 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  repeated  confidently  the 
same  to-day. 

In  the  afternoon,  it  was  generally  known  and  ascer- 
tained that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  last  night,  sent  a 
message  to  Lord  Grenville,  by  Mr.  Adams,  his  Chan- 
cellor, to  communicate  to  him  the  determination  he 
had  taken  not  to  change  his  father’s  Ministers  in  the 
state  of  his  Majesty’s  health,  so  promising  for  re- 
covery ; assuring  him  (Lord  Grenville),  at  the  same 
time,  of  his  confidence  being  entirely  with  him. 
Lord  Grey,  and  his  other  friends.  Which  message 
was  received  with  external  marks  of  respect  and  satis- 
faction, but  in  reality  with  little  content. 

Sunday,  February  Sd. — The  friends  of  Lord-  Gren- 
ville were  going  about  the  whole  of  this  day,  express- 
ing in  unqualified  terms  their  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Regent ; complaining  bitterly 
of  not  having  had  earlier  information  of  his  change 
of  sentiments,  the  inconvenience  of  which  they  must 
have  felt  to  a considerable  extent,  from  many  of 
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their  party  having  discovered  that  they  were  to  have 
been  left  out  of  the  intended  arrangement.  Sir  Arthur 
Pigott  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  were  to  have  been  put 
aside  from  political  situations.  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
would  take  nothing  out  of  the  Cabinet,  was  positively 
refused  admission  to  it.  Others  were  spoken  of  with 
much  uncertainty. 

This  change  in  the  Prince’s  intentions  was  brought 
about  by  a letter  from  the  Queen  to  him,  suggesting 
the  serious  ill  consequences  that  might  attend  a 
change  of  his  father’s  Ministers,  by  retarding  his 
recovery,  and  eventually  endangering  his  life ; which 
his  Royal  Highness  answered  very  dutifully,  and 
acted  as  has  been  stated. 

Monday,  February  4 th. — Yesterday,  Lord  Grenville 
and  Lord  Grey  were  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  for 
more  than  an  hour.  They  deny  having  attempted  to 
shake  his  determination  respecting  the  not  turning 
out  his  father’s  Ministers,  and  say  they  advised  his 
Royal  Highness  to  give  his  confidence  to  Mr.  Perce- 
val, as  be  meant  to  keep  him  in  the  Government ; 
which  ( inter  alia ) is  taking  a ground  to  justify  their 
opposing  his  measures. 

Lord  Hertford  told  Lord  Camden  to-day,  that  the 
Prince  had  never  entertained  a thought  of  removing 
the  Ministers,  if  the  prospect  of  his  father’s  recovery 
should  be  a flattering  one  when  the  Act  of  Regency 
should  be  complete ; and  had  only  called  upon  Lord 
Grenville  and  Lord  Grey  to  be  prepared  with  an 
arrangement  for  an  Administration,  in  the  event  of 
his  thinking  it  proper  to  make  the  change  in  his 
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Councils.  But  so  late  as  this  evening,  Mr.  Perceval 
has  received  no  intimation  of  his  Royal  Highness’s 
intention  to  retain  him  in  his  situation.  The  first 
overture  to  Lord  Grenville,  it  seems,  was  through 
Lord  Buckingham,  who  offered  to  send  his  brother  to 
his  Royal  Highness,  who  attended  him  accordingly, 
and  at  his  instance  prepared  an  answer  for  his  Royal 
Highness  to  the  communication  from  Mr.  Perceval  of 
what  was  intended  as  to  the  restrictions  to  be  pro- 
posed on  the  Regent.  In  which  answer  his  Royal 
Highness  made  some  important  alterations,  that  gave 
great  offence  to  Lord  Grenville,  who  grew  extremely 
sulky  upon  the  occasion  ; but  peace  was  made  with 
him  by  the  intervention  of  Lord  Holland,  to  whom 
his  Royal  Highness  applied  personally  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object. 

A conference  was  this  day  had  with  the  Lords  on  the 
commission  for  putting  the  Great  Seal  to  the  consent 
to  the  Regency  Act.  After  which,  there  was  some 
discussion  upon  it  in  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House  upon  the  state  of  the  nation ; in  the  course  of 
which  the  Speaker  made  a most  argumentative  and 
constitutional  speech,  stating,  in  substance,  that  he 
had  observed  a strict  silence  during  the  whole  of  the 
discussion  of  the  several  questions  which  had  arisen 
in  the  course  of  the  business,  thinking  it  right  never 
to  mix  in  any  debate  upon  points  partaking  of  party 
interests  and  feelings ; but  having  heard  positions  laid 
down  by  gentlemen  (Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Eliot,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Turton)  attacking  the  principle  on  which 
the  two  Houses  had  proceeded ; and  thinking,  as  he 
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did,  that  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  appointment  of  a Regent  by 
bill  instead  of  by  address,  was  the  only  safe  and  con- 
stitutional mode ; he  felt  it  his  indispensable  duty,  in 
the  situation  he  filled  in  the  House,  to  state  his 
opinions  distinctly,  and  his  reasons  in  support  of 
those,  which  he  did  most  ably. 

Tuesday,  February  blh. — The  Chancellor  went  to 
Windsor  to  see  his  Majesty,  in  order  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  he  was  not  well  enough  to  make  it  unfit  for 
his  Lordship  to  put  the  great  seal  to  the  commission 
for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  the  Regency  Hill ; and 
found  the  King  so  well  (though  not  recovered)  as 
somewhat  to  embarrass  the  noble  Lord.  He  however 
returned,  and  sealed  the  commission ; after  which  (he 
bill  received  the  royal  assent. 

Wednesday,  February  6th. — This  day  I attended  a 
Privy  Council  at  Carlton  House,  at  which  the  Regent 
took  the  oaths,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Privy  Coun- 
sellors who  were  there,  ninety-two  in  number;  after 
which  every  one  of  them  kissed  his  Royal  Highness’s 
hand,  as  they  went  up  to  him.  Nothing  was  said 
to  any  one,  except  a few  words  in  two  or  three 
instances. 

Thursday,  February  1th. — The  bulletin  this  day  was 
the  first  in  which  “recovery”  was  mentioned.  The 
words  were,  “ His  Majesty  seems  to  be  making  gra- 
dual progress  towards  recovery.” 

Friday,  February  8th. — The  statement  from  Wind- 
sor to-day  was,  “ His  Majesty  continues  to  make  gra- 
dual progress  towards  recovery.” 

VOL.  II.  II 
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The  Regent  gave  audience  to  all  the  Ministers  this 
day.  To  Mr.  Perceval  he  was  most  cordial,  as  was 
stated  to  me  by  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  for  I did  not  see 
himself ; but  Lord  Wellesley  came  to  tell  me  he  had 
proposed  my  son  to  his  Royal  Highness  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Con- 
stantinople, which  he  had  acquiesced  in  very  gra- 
ciously. This  communication  I received  gratefully, 
expressing,  however,  great  doubts  whether  my  son 
could  accept,  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  detail 
here.  But  I told  his  Lordship  that  he  should  have 
an  answer  in  two  or  three  days,  he  having  allowed 
my  son  to  talk  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
who  had  been  there. 

Lord  Wellesley  said  nothing  could  exceed  the  grace 
and  condescension  of  his  Royal  Highness,  nor  the 
pleasant  manner  in  which  he  transacted  business  with 
him  during  an  hour.  His  Royal  Highness  mentioned 
the  vacancies  of  a Blue,  a Green,  and  a Red  Riband, 
and  said  he  should  reserve  them  all,  to  lay  at  his 
father’s  feet  on  his  recovery ; but  that  if  his  Lordship 
had  any  one  in  the  diplomatic  line  to  recommend  for 
the  Red  Riband,  he  would  join  in  his  recommendation 
to  the  King  for  it. 

The  Mission  to  Naples  is  to  be  joined  to  the  situa- 
tion of  Commander-in-Chief  in  Sicily ; otherwise  my 
son  would  have  infinitely  preferred  that  to  Constanti- 
nople, though  inferior  both  in  rank  and  profit. 

Saturday,  February  9 th. — The  Queen  and  the 
Princess  Augusta  saw  the  King  yesterday,  and  his 
Majesty  has  shown  no  agitation  in  consequence  of 
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that  visit ; and  it  is  understood  the  Duke  of  York  is 
to  see  him  this  day. 

The  bulletin  is,  “ that  his  Majesty  is  quite  as  well 
as  he  has  been  during  the  two  last  days.” 

The  Regent  has  given  notice  that  he  shall  hold 
his  first  levee  next  Tuesday ; and  that  he  shall  give 
audiences  to  his  Ministers  on  Thursdays. 

I have  heard  from  one  channel  that  his  Royal 
Highness,  in  forbearing  to  change  the  Administra- 
tion, acted  upon  the  advice  of  Lady  Hertford  and 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert ; and,  through  another  channel,  that 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  sent  for  to  London,  and  that  the 
Prince  was  some  hours  with  her.  After  which  she  told 
a person  who  talks  freely  with  her,  that  she  was  not 
at  liberty  to  state  any  particular,  but  “ that  some 
people  would  meet  with  a disappointment  they  were 
not  in  the  least  aware  of;”  alluding  to  the  Opposition. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

1810—1818. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  MB.  BOSE,  MR.  PERCEVAL,  LORD  WELLESLEY, 
LORD  BATHURST,  LORD  MELVILLE,  LORD  WALSINGHAM,  LORD  LIVER- 
POOL, SIR  W.  GRANT,  AND  LORD  CASTLEREAOH — DEATH  OP  MR.  ROSE 
AT  CUFFNELIS,  IN  1818. 

The  letters  of  this  year  (1810)  show  how  much 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  that  day  valued  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Rose.  Lord  Bathurst  thought  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  suspend  a decision  of  the  Cabinet ; 
and  Lord  Malmesbury  related  how  he  had  sought 
him  out  to  discuss  a question  during  the  Adding- 
ton Administration,  which  produced  this  remark  from 
Mr.  Pitt  to  himself : “ What  you  hinted  to  Rose  set 
him,  and  he  set  me,  on  thinking ; and,  on  dispassion- 
ate consideration,  we  agreed  you  were  quite  right.  I 
am  now  decided  to  stay.”  And  a little  while  after  he 
writes: — “ G.  Rose  was  with  me:  he  talked  very 
well,  and  much  to  the  purpose.”  Lord  Eldon  was  in 
great  despair,  when  he  heard  that  Mr.  Rose  and  his 
friends  were  about  to  join  Canning  in  his  secession. 
He  writes  to  Lady  Eldon,  September  1809 : — 
“ Shocked  as  I am  to  say  it,  George  Rose  has  de- 
clared his  attachment  to  Canning.  Huskisson  lias 
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done  the  same ; also  Charles  Long  and  Sturgcs 
Bourne.  As  these  are  the  four  men  of  business,  it 
appeared  to  us,  last  night,  that  without  junction 
the  King  must  be  sacrificed.” 

But  of  these  four,  two  soon  repented,  and  remained. 
Rose  was  one  of  them,  and  appears  to  have  been 
rather  sore  that  Bourne  did  not  follow  the  same 
course,  since  it  was  to  him  that  he  owed  his  seat  in 
Parliament.  Peeling  this  to  be  the  case,  Bourne 
offered  to  resign  his  seat.  This  led  to  an  expla- 
nation. Mr.  Rose’s  answers  have  not  been  pre- 
served; but  it  appears  that  he  sent  his  notes  of  the 
Canning  correspondence,  which  Mr.  Bourne  returned 
in  September,  with  his  comments  upon  them,  in 
which  he  admits  the  blamable  ambition  of  his  leader. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  his  letter, 
bewailed  the  loss  of  Mr.  Pitt, — though  it  w as  no  longer 
a recent  loss, — because  the  Government  of  that  day 
was  too  mild,  in  his  opinion,  to  encounter  the  vigo- 
rous virulence  of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Perceval, 
indeed,  had  not  splendid  talents  to  bear  him  up  under 
the  onerous  task  which  now  devolved  upon  him,  of 
conducting  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
almost  alone  for  the  Cabinet ; but  yet  he  won  golden 
opinions  from  all  parties  as  an  amiable  and  con- 
scientious Minister ; and  three  evidences  of  this  are 
disclosed  in  the  correspondence. 

1 . When  Mr.  Rose  heard  that  a place  in  the  Customs 
at  Southampton,  which,  relying  on  his  right  to  the 
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patronage  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  he  had  promised 
to  a friend,  had  been  given  to  the  Ryders,  he  warmly 
remonstrated  against  the  slight  which  was  thus  cast 
upon  his  just  pretensions.  Mr.  Perceval  immediately 
apologized  for  his  inattention,  and  promised  to  per- 
suade the  Ryders  to  let  him  withdraw  from  his  en- 
gagement to  them.  Mr.  Rose,  though  full  of  vexa- 
tion, declined  an  offer  which  would  offend  persons 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  Administration ; but 
Perceval  insisted  upon  it,  and  found  something  else  for 
the  man  patronised  by  them. 

2.  When  the  house  of  Goldsmidt  ivas  in  danger  of 
being  declared  bankrupt,  and  it  was  proposed  to  issue 
an  Extent,  to  save  the  Crown  from  loss,  Perceval,  un- 
willing to  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  so  many  private 
families,  preferred  to  take  upon  himself  the  personal 
responsibility  of  getting  the  Bank  to  assist  the  totter- 
ing firm,  which,  if  the  measure  had  failed  of  success, 
would  have  been  attended  with  very  serious  conse- 
quences to  himself. 

3.  Mr.  Chinnery  had  exposed  himself  to  so  much 
animadversion  for  extravagance  in  his  expenditure, 
that  his  integrity  as  a public  officer  was  suspected ; 
and  Mr.  Rose  thought  it  necessary  to  caution  him,  in 
the  following  letter » 

Dear  Sir, 

“ I should  not  act  fairly  or  kindly  towards  you, 
if  I w'erc  to  conceal  from  you  that  1 have  heard 
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observations  frequently  made  respecting  the  expense 
at  which  you  have  for  a long  time  been  living,  and 
that  inferences  are  drawn  therefrom  of  an  unpleasant 
nature.  On  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  in  no 
public  trusts,  neither  well-meaning  nor  impertinent 
persons  have  anything  to  do ; but  it  is  otherwise 
when  parties  whose  conduct  is  commented  on  are  en- 
trusted with  the  care  or  expenditure  of  public  money. 
You  well  know  that  this  was  a subject  of  consider- 
able anxiety  to  me  before  I left  the  Treasury.  In 
truth,  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  so ; but  the  comments 
upon  the  extent  of  expense  you  must  be  unavoidably 
incurring  are  become  so  unqualified  and  general,  ns 
to  compel  me,  most  reluctantly,  to  depart  from  that 
silence  which  I have  long  observed  about  it.  It  was 
my  intention  to  have  had  a quiet  and  full  conver- 
sation with  you  upon  it,  previously  to  ray  leaving 
London ; but,  finding  you  are  absent,  I have  no 
choice  as  to  the  mode  of  communication.  Under  a 
perfect  conviction  that  the  reports  to  which  I have 
alluded  must  have  reached  Mr.  Perceval,  I thought 
beyond  comparison  the  best  course  would  be,  to  enter 
on  the  subject  with  him  myself ; which,  indeed,  I 
should  have  felt  it  a duty  to  do,  in  any  event.  I 
have,  therefore,  requested  him  to  talk  to  you  upon  it, 
in  order  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  satisfying 
him  that  there  is  no  ground  of  alarm  respecting  the 
trust  reposed  in  you ; and  I will  not  conceal  from 
you  that  I have  advised  him,  if  you  should  fail  to  do 
so,  to  withdraw  the  public  money  from  your  custody ; 
which  I am  sure,  if  he  should  find  himself  compelled 
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to  do,  he  would  do  in  a manner  the  least  painful 
to  you.  In  doing  this,  I think,  as  I have  already 
said,  I am  acting  kindly  towards  you,  as  well  as  with 
a proper  regard  to  public  opinion.  You  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  admit  that  I always  treated  you  with 
marked  kindness ; and  that  when  1 found  myself 
compelled  to  remonstrate  with  you  about  your  style 
of  living,  I did  it  with  reluctance,  from  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a strong  duty.  If  Mr.  Perceval  should 
not  send  for  you,  I entreat  that  you  may  see  him, 
and  tell  him  your  desire  to  do  so  in  consequence 
of  an  intimation  from  me.  He  will  then,  I am  very 
certain,  listen  to  you  with  kind  attention  ; and  I wish 
from  my  heart  you  may  satisfy  him  that  you  are  not 
in  the  course  of  expenditure  which  may  render  it 
unsafe  to  continue  to  place  public  monies  in  your 
hands.  Let  me  know  the  result  after  you  have 
seen  him.” 

[In  consequence  of  this  notice,  Mr.  Perceval  seems 
to  have  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Chinnery,  and  to 
have  inspected  very  minutely  all  his  accounts,  and 
had  satisfied  himself  that,  ns  a public  accountant,  he 
had  been  guilty  of  no  malversation.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  all  the  particulars  of  this  investi- 
gation : it  is  enough  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  “ on  the  general  face  of  the  accounts,  as  far  as 
the  documents  go,  nothing  can  well  be  fairer,  more 
creditable  to  an  accountant,  or  less  calculated  to 
create  any  reasonable  apprehension  or  suspicion.” 
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The  correspondence  of  this  year  closes  with  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil — the  last  illness  of  the 
King,  the  appointment  of  the  Regent,  and  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army  from  Portugal,  which  was  the 
turning  point  of  Napoleon’s  fortunes,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reverses. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Percevai,  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“Ealing,  Monday  Evening,  Sopt.  20, 1810. 

" Rear  Rose, 

“ After  many  delays  and  interruptions,  both 
from  occupation  and  from  indolence,  1 hope  at  last 
to  furnish  you  with  a general  view  of  the  result  of  my 
inquiries  into  Mr.  Chinnery’s  accounts. 

“ I have  already  told  you  that  I think  the  view 
which  Mr.  Chinnery  has  given  me  is  satisfactory ; and 
that  1 am  under  no  apprehension  of  the  public  being 
exposed  to  any  risk  from  the  amount  of  the  balances 
in  his  hands.  The  first  statement,  indeed,  which 
I had  from  him  satisfied  me  on  this  point. 

“ Upon  the  genernl  face  of  his  accounts,  as  far  as 
the  documents  go,  nothing  can,  I think,  well  be  fairer, 
more  creditable  to  an  accountant,  or  less  likely  to 
excite  any  reasonable  apprehension  or  suspicion. 

“ Knowing  the  attention  which  the  Commissioners 
for  Audit  pay  to  the  balances  in  the  accountant’s 
hands,  I confess  this  report  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
my  mind,  to  the  extent  of  showing  that  there  is 
nothing  unfavourable  in  the  least  degree  to  Mr.  Chin- 
nery in  the  state  of  his  accounts,  and  no  improper 
accumulation  of  balance  in  his  hands. 
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“ Having  thus  satisfied  myself  on  the  fairness  of  his 
account  as  a public  accountant,  I confess  I do  not 
think  that  I have  any  right  to  quarrel  with  him  for 
anything  in  his  style  of  living,  which  may  appear  to 
me  or  others  perhaps  too  expensive  for  the  situation 
which  he  holds,  or  to  try  him  with  any  great  minute- 
ness as  to  the  source  from  whence  he  has  derived  his 
pecuniary  means  of  supporting  such  expense.  On 
this  point,  however,  he  has  voluntarily  told  me  that 
he  has  for  many  years  been  living  with  very  exact 
economy,  without  a house  in  town,  and  at  an  expense 
greatly  within  his  income.  That  he  has  derived  from 
the  friendship  of  some  very  old  connexions  formed  at 
school,  means  of  pecuniary  resource  and  of  increasing 
his  fortune,  which  were  independent  of  his  official 
situation. 

“ My  concern  with  his  affairs,  certainly,  is  only  upon 
public  grounds,  and  I do  not  think  I have  any  right 
to  interfere  further  than  to  satisfy  myself  that  the 
public  is  safe. 

“ With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  balance  in 
Mr.  Chinnery’s  hands,  though  he  has  satisfied  me 
that  its  present  custody  is  quite  safe,  and  within  the 
reach  of  an  immediate  call,  yet  I confess  I am  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  nature  of  that  custody,  as  it 
rests  upon  private  security.  And  although  not  only 
Mr.  Chinnery  but  myself  are  perfectly  satisfied  that 
his  personal  security  is  at  present  quite  safe,  yet  there 
is  no  being  sure  of  anybody  in  these  times.  I have, 
therefore,  desired  that  the  fresh  issues  shall  be  vested 
in  Exchequer  Bills,  and  so  kept  till  called  for.  He 
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promised  me  that  should  be  the  case,  and  has  assured 
me  that  it  has  been  done,  and  l confess  I have  a 
perfect  reliance  on  his  word  that  it  is  so.  But  I do  not 
mean,  and  it  is  not  fitting,  that  the  public  security 
should  rest  on  his  or  on  any  man’s  word.  I have,  there- 
fore, determined  to  establish  some  regulation  which  may 
make  the  public  quite  safe  on  this  poiut.  My  present 
idea  is  to  adopt  the  following  regulation,  or  something 
to  the  same  effect,  viz.  that,  taking  an  estimate  of  the 
largest  amount  of  balance,  which  the  agent  has  in  his 
hands  at  any  period  of  the  year,  to  require  him  to 
give  security  to  that  amount ; and  that  the  Treasury 
shall  not  at  any  time  issue  to  him  a larger  sum  than 
that  which,  together  with  the  existing  balance  shall 
amount  to  the  sum  for  which  security  has  been  given, 
without  requiring  a proportionate  increase  of  that 
security. 

“ I am  very  sorry  for  both  our  sakes  to  have  been 
obliged  to  have  troubled  you  with  such  a detail  at 
such  a length,  but  your  friendly  anxiety  on  this 
subject  required  it  of  me,  and  I hope  you  will  excuse 
my  not  having  given  it  you  before.  I do  not  in  the 
least  degree  regret  my  own  trouble  in  it,  as  it  has 
brought  under  my  consideration  a very  important 
subject,  which,  if  placed  before  me  in  Parliament 
by  some  political  adversary,  when  I was  unapprised 
of  the  state  of  it,  might  have  been  attended  with 
great  inconvenience.  One  excuse  that  I have  for  my 
delay  is,  that  out  of  delicacy  to  Mr.  Chinnery,  I have 
not  thought  it  fair  to  put  this  letter  into  the  hands  of 
a secretary  to  copy. 
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“ I returned  from  Northamptonshire  on  Monday 
last.  Mrs.  P.  and  1 shall  hope  to  see  you  here  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week.  I hope  you  will  take  a bed. 
We  shall  be  in  town  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  if 
you  could  come  to  us  on  Thursday,  or  any  follow- 
ing day  that  you  can  appoint — perhaps  Saturday, 
and  stay  till  Monday,  — you  will  make  us  very 
glad. 

“ I am,  dear  Rose, 

“ Yours  very  truly, 

“ Sp.  Perceval.” 

[And  yet,  after  all  this  kindness,  Mr.  Perceval 
found  himself  the  victim  of  Mr.  Chinncry’s  cunning. 
The  accounts  had  been  cooked  (to  use  a modern 
phrase),  so  as  to  deceive  him,  and  in  a year  or  two 
after,  lie  owned  to  Mr.  Rose  the  imposition  that  had 
been  practised  upon  him. — Ed.] 


Mr.  Perceval  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ My  dear  Rose, 

“ I have  to  acquaint  you  that  all  your  fears 
respecting  Chinncry  are  realized.  He  deceived  me 
most  terribly  in  1810,  and  he  is  in  arrear  beyond 
even  your  conception.  1 have  put  the  affair  into  the 
hands  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  have 
directed  him  to  be  removed  from  his  situation  nt  the 
Treasury  and  all  his  agencies.  You  at  least  have 
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the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  you  did  all  you 
could.  My  confidence  certainly  has  been  imposed 
upon. 

“ Yours  most  truly, 

“ Sp.  Perceval. 

“Downing  Street,  March  lGth,  1812. 

“ Do  not  mention  this  melancholy  subject  till  I see 

yy 

you. 

Mr.  Perceval  to  Mr.  Rose,  on  the  King's  illness. 

[ Private  and  confidential .] 

“ My  dear  Rose, 

“ Thinking  that,  you  would  wish  to  know,  ns 
accurately  as  I can  tell  you,  the  course  intended 
to  be  pursued  to-morrow,  I trouble  you  with  this 
line  to  say,  that  if  the  examination  should  close  as 
favourably  as  it  promises,  my  intention  is  to  present 
the  Report;  to  move  that  it  be  read,  and  then  to 
move  an  adjournment  for  a fortnight.  The  course 
which  we  may  expect  the  Opposition  to  take  will  be, 
to  move  that  the  Report  be  printed,  and  that  the 
further  consideration  of  it  be  deferred  to  Monday, 
and  on  Monday  to  appoint  a Committee  to  examine 
the  physicians ; and  they  will  have  the  advantage  of 
the  letter  of  the  precedent  of  1788  in  their  favour; 
but  ns  to  the  spirit,  unless  the  House  should  be  of 
opinion  that  we  should  immediately  proceed  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  I apprehend  the  spirit  of  that  prece- 
dent does  not  apply.  At  that  time  the  general 
feeling  was  against  the  probability  of  recovery, 
and  there  was  no  trace  of  any  amendment  begun. 
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Now  it  is  in  evidence  that  considerable  amendment  has 
taken  place,  and  there  is  the  most  confident  hope  of 
recovery.  The  cases,  therefore,  are  quite  different,  at 
least  so  it  seems  to  me,  to  which  the  principle  of  the 
precedent  of  1788  was  applied,  and  is  now  to  be 
applied. 

“ If  anything  occurs  to  you  upon  this,  I should  be 
glad  of  a line  from  you ; but  if  you  see  it  in  the  same 
point  of  view,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  write. 
I shall  have  a meeting  of  House  of  Commons’  friends 
at  three  o’clock  to-morrow,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you  amongst  them,  unless  you  find  it  better  to  spare 
yourself. 

“ I am,  my  dear  Rose, 

“ Yours  most  truly, 

“ Sf.  Perceval. 

“ Downing  Street,  Nov.  28th,  1810." 


[At  the  end  of  this  year  (1811)  Mr.  Rose’s  Diary 
discloses  to  us  the  remarkable  negotiations  connected 
with  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  Regency.  They 
are  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  broad  light 
which  they  throw  upon  the  faithlessness  of  the  Prince, 
and  the  gigantic  stature  of  his  egotism : for  though 
Charles  Fox  was  the  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  he 
learned  the  strictest  doctrines  of  Whig  ethics,  and 
though  he  was  familiar  with  the  cant  of  spurious 
liberality,  which  plumes  itself  upon  taking  under  its 
wing  popular  licence  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  re- 
sistance to  oppression,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  and 
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repugnance  to  raising  taxes  from  the  subject  for  the 
benefit  of  rulers, — he  nevertheless  thought,  that  to 
him  everything  else  must  give  way;  rights,  princi- 
ples, consistency,  the  peace  of  the  nation,  and  the 
dignity  of  Parliament.  For  he  contended  that  the 
country  was  responsible  for  his  debts,  whatever  they 
might  be,  and  in  whatever  way  they  were  incurred. 
He  saw  no  shame  in  the  discovery  that  he  had  en- 
couraged his  two  next  brothers,  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  imitate  his  own  extra- 
vagance, by  becoming  security  for  sums  lent  to  them, 
to  a very  great  amount,  though  he  was  habitually 
living  far  beyond  his  income,  because  his  debts  were 
sure  to  be  paid  by  Parliament;  and  all  the  engage- 
ments which  he  entered  into,  to  practise  more  economy 
and  pay  his  debts,  like  Samson’s  withies,  had  no  power 
to  bind  him,  because  his  creditors  would,  as  a matter 
of  course,  receive  their  money  from  the  nation.  It  is 
a great  blessing,  and  perhaps  one  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated, to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  occupants 
of  the  throne  at  that  time  and  at  this. 

But  as  the  greater  part  of  the  Diary  consists  of  com- 
munications between  Mr.  Adam  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince,and  Mr.  Perceval  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
on  the  subject  of  the  allowances  claimed  from  Parlia- 
ment by  the  former,  for  the  Royal  family  as  well  as  for 
himself ; the  perpetual  recurrence  of  figures  discussed, 
contested  and  nltered,  would  be  too  wearisome,  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  extract  the  most  important  passages 
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on  the  subject  already  indicated.  To  the  proposal 
boldly  put  forth  by  the  Prince’s  friends  that  Parliament 
should  pay  his  debts,  the  answer  of  the  Cabinet  was 
thus — “ That  it  was  the  clear,  decided,  and  unanimous 
opinion  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  all  his  colleagues,  most  re- 
luctantly and  unwillingly  adopted,  that  to  bring  these 
debts  before  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
them,  by  whatever  gradual  instalments,  out  of  money 
to  be  raised  on  the  people  for  that  purpose,  would  be 
most  inconsistent  with  the  true  interests  of  his  Royal 
Highness  himself.  That  it  was  also  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all,  that  the  idea  of  founding  or  strengthen- 
ing any  claim  upon  the  public  for  the  discharge  of 
these  debts,  by  any  reference  to  the  former  demands 
on  account  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  after  the  manner 
in  which  the  determination  to  abandon  the  suit  for 
that  demand  was  received  in  Parliament,  would  not 
be  consistent  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  plain 
meaning  of  that  transaction ; and  that  his  Royal 
Highness  could  not  be  properly  advised  to  distin- 
guish between  that  abandonment  of  the  suit  and  an 
absolute  abandonment  of  the  claim.” 

On  the  following  day  a paper  was  delivered  to  Mr. 
Perceval,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  his  Royal  High- 
ness considered  the  claims  and  arrears  which  he  was 
bound  to  discharge,  as  standing  not  in  the  unfavour- 
able light  in  which  Mr.  Perceval  placed  them ; as  his 
Royal  Highness  considered  all  his  creditors  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  Parliament,  on  the  soundest prin- 
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ciples  of  equity  and  fair  dealing.  But  Mr.  Perceval 
was  not  a man  to  curry  favour  with  the  Prince  by 
doing  that  which  was  morally  and  politically  wrong. 

Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
his  reply  was  sent;  in  which  he  showed,  from  the 
speeches  of  the  Prince’s  own  friends  in  1803,  the 
engagement  which  he  had  made  to  withdraw  his 
claims  to  the  arrears  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and 
the  pledges  that  he  had  given  for  the  payment  and 
liquidation  of  his  debts  at  that  time.  Mr.  Perceval 
then  strongly  urged  the  extravagance  of  the  proposition 
(though  not  in  these  exact  words)  of  the  creditors 
having  a claim,  on  the  principles  of  equity  and  fair 
dealing,  and  making  Parliament  responsible  for  the 
debts.  Further,  he  stated  plainly  that  “ an  attempt 
to  persuade  Parliament  to  that  would  be  a gross  breach 
of  duty  in  him,  and  as  great  a one  as  he  could  com- 
mit towards  the  Prince.  He  was  convinced  that  any 
reference  to  what  passed  in  Parliament  in  1803 
would  make  a very  different  impression  from  what 
his  Royal  Highness  seemed  to  think,  and  that  it 
would  have  the  very  worst  effect  upon  his  Royal 
Highness’s  estimation  in  the  country,  if  he  were  to 
be  advised  to  act  as  if  he  thought  Parliament  had 
any  obligation  whatever  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  his  creditors.” 

The  letters  belonging  to  this  year  are  few  and  un- 
important ; but  as  we  are  accompanying  Mr.  Rose  in 
his  passage  through  his  official  life,  it  would  be  unjust 
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to  him  to  omit  two  instances  in  which  his  influence 
upon  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy  was  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  those  whom  it  concerned.  The 
Portuguese  Ambassador,  the  Chevalier  de  Souza, 
offered  him  his  most  sincere  and  warm  thanks  for 
the  part  he  took  in  a liberal  modification  of  an  article 
in  the  treaty  concerning  ships  of  foreign  construction. 
It  was  a favour  highly  valued,  and  more  in  conformity 
with  modern  views  than  with  those  which  were  usually 
entertained  by  statesmen  of  that  day. 

But  while  Mr.  Rose  was  not  unwilling  to  favour 
foreign  trade,  he  took  a more  lively  interest  in  its 
prosperity  at  home.  The  Spitalfields  weavers  were 
anxious  to  express  the  gratitude  which  they  and  their 
fellow-workmen  felt  for  his  attention  to  their  concerns, 
and  his  readiness  to  redress  their  grievances.  “We 
trust,”  say  they,  “ we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  very 
many  obligations  we  are  under  to  you,  Sir,  for  the 
unmerited  kindnesses  you  have  so  long  shown  for  the 
welfare  of  our  trade,  and  we  cannot  but  look  back 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  when  troubles  have  threatened 
to  ovenvhelm  our  trade,  to  beholding  in  you  a friend 
and  father  to  the  poor  weaver.” 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  inconvenience  of 
heads  of  departments  acting  upon  their  own  respon- 
sibility in  important  matters  without  communication 
with  their  colleagues,  is  curiously  exemplified  by  the 
too  quick  resolvedness  of  Lord  Wellesley.  In  answer 
to  a remonstrance  from  Mr.  Rose,  who  strongly 
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objected  to  the  appointment  recently  made  of  Com- 
missioners, who  were  to  mediate  between  Spain 
and  her  revolted  colonies,  the  following  explanation 
is  given  by  Lord  Bathurst : “ Very  early  in  the  revolt, 
a wish  was  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  revolters, 
that  we  should  act  as  mediators,  which  was  for 
many  reasons  not  complied  with.  Our  making  the 
offer  immediately  would  have  been  considered  by 
the  Spanish  Government  as  giving  encouragement. 
During  the  course  of  last  autumn  and  the  beginning 
of  the  spring,  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  Government 
towards  us  very  much  increased,  and  we  had  some 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  measures  which  were  in 
contemplation  to  act  vigorously  against  the  colonies, 
would  be  attended  by  so  violent  an  attaek  upon  our 
trade  as  would  occasion  the  danger  of  a rupture: 
The  French  party  in  Cadiz  were  very  active  in  this 
business,  and  we  had  at  the  same  time  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  alarm  at  the  success  of  the  insurgents 
was  such,  that  an  offer  of  our  mediation  would  be 
accepted;  that  at  all  events  we  should  probably  by 
that  be  enabled  to  suspend  active  hostilities  between 
the  two  parties,  which  would  gain  time.  Under  this 
persuasion  the  offer  was  made.  It  had  been  well 
received ; but  since  that,  the  declaration  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  to  which  you  referred,  has  been  made, 
and  we  have  had  reason  to  doubt  whether  our  Com- 
missioners will  be  received  in  America,  and  to  believe 
that  our  proposition  will  be  considered  as  unfavour- 
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ably  intended  towards  the  insurgents.  The  utmost 
that  will  happen,  therefore,  is  that  we  shall  be  exposed 
to  some  little  mortification  in  having  appointed  Com- 
missioners without  being  able  to  send  them.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  better 
not  to  have  made  the  actual  appointment  until  some 
answer  was  received  from  America.  And  I confess 
I was  surprised,  when  I read  the  appointment  in  the 
newspaper  on  my  arriving  in  London.  Upon  inquiry, 
I found  most  of  my  colleagues  had  read  it  with  equal 
surprise,  and  (to  speak  most  confidentially)  not  one  of 
them  knew  of  it,  except  Lord  Wellesley  of  course, 
above  a day  or  two  before  the  appointment  appeared. 
The  true  reason  of  the  hurry  was,  I believe,  an  im- 
patience to  provide  for  Mr.  Sydenham : but  the  alleged 
reason  is  that  the  Duke  of  Infantado  presses  it. 

Lord  Wellesley  had  exercised  absolute  power  so 
long  in  India  that  he  had  no  great  taste  for  consul- 
tation with  others  in  the  Cabinet ; but  if  it  be  true, 
that  the  Spanish  noble’s  importunities  drew  him  into 
that  humiliating  position,  it  will  account  in  some 
degree  for  the  vexation  and  discontent  with  our 
Peninsular  allies  which  he  manifests  in  the  following 
letter. — Ed.] 

Lord  Welleslet  to  Mr.  Rose. 

[Private.] 

"Dorking,  Nov.  7th,  1811 

“Mr  dear  Sir, 

“ I return  the  draft  which  you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  send  to  me,  with  a few  suggestions  in  the  margin. 
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“ The  conduct  of  Portugal,  or  rather  of  the 
Portuguese  Government,  is  a good  exercise  of  political 
patience  for  a young  minister.  I have  been  engaged 
in  one  continued  squabble  with  that  Government 
and  our  other  dear  ally  of  Spain  since  I have  held  the 
seals  ; and  if  any  statesman  can  point  out  to  me  the 
means  of  inducing  either  to  attend  to  reason,  truth,  or 
justice,  I shall  be  much  obliged  to  him. 

“ Always,  my  dear  sir, 

“ Yours  most  truly  and  sincerely, 

“ Wellesley.” 


[This  was  an  important  year  (1 8 1 2)  in  the  quiet  tenor 
of  Mr.  Rose’s  life,  for  in  the  course  of  it  he  resigned  his 
offices,  his  motives  for  which  are  not  explained.  It 
was  certainly  not  on  account  of  ill  health,  for  that  he 
distinctly  disclaims  ; either  it  was  the  prospect  of  Lord 
Sidmouth’s  admission  into  the  Cabinet,  whose  conduct 
to  Mr.  Pitt  he  had  never  forgiven ; or  it  must  have 
been  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  Government  was  administered  by  Mr.  Perceval, 
who,  though  expressing  very  strongly  in  reference  to 
his  resignation,  his  respect  for  Mr.  Rose  personally, 
yet  evidently  designs  to  draw  a distinction  between  his 
personal  and  his  political  character.  Still  the  whole 
letter  is  full  of  the  most  delicate  attention  to  his  feelings, 
and  of  a desire  to  avoid  anything  that  might  hurt  them. 
But  after  the  assassination  of  that  most  amiable  and 
intrepid  minister  in  the  course  of  the  year,  Mr.  Rose 
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resumed  his  post  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  possibly 
with  the  view  of  carrying  into  execution  those  reforms 
with  respect  to  prize-money,  about  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  anxiety  to  Mr.  Perceval ; but  there  is 
neither  diary  nor  correspondence  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  subject. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Rose  to  Mr.  Perceval. 

“ Dear  Perceval. 

“ I avoided  saying  anything  to  you  about  an 
intention  of  resigning  the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy, 
while  a doubt  remained  respecting  the  continuance  of 
the  Administration  in  office.  But  as  there  no  longer 
exists  any,  I shall  esteem  it  a favour  if,  in  the  arrange- 
ments about  to  be  made,  you  will  propose  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  a successor  to  me 
in  that  situation  and  at  the  Board  of  Trade.” 

[Lord  Bathurst,  as  a common  friend,  was  chosen  to 
be  the  medium  of  those  explanations  which  the  occa- 
sion might  require. — Ed.] 

Lord  Bathurst  to  Mr.  Rose. 

««  J)EAR  Rose  “ ^ortman  Square,  March  8th,  1812. 

“ 1 have  received  a long  letter  from  Perceval  on 
the  subject  of  your  proposed  resignation,  and  I think 
it  the  shortest  way  to  send  it  to  you.  It  will  put  you 
in  fuller  possession  of  his  sentiments  and  feelings  on 
the  subject ; although  there  is  one  part  in  which 
I think  he  has  misunderstood  me.  When  I first 
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suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  his  losiug  your 
assistance,  he  expressed  his  hope  that  you  had  at 
least  no  intention  to  resign  immediately,  as  that  might 
have  embarrassed  the  Government,  and  begged  I would 
prevail  upon  you,  if  you  had  such  an  idea,  to  defer 
it.  But  he  seems  to  have  forgot,  or  possibly  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  add,  that  I then  told  him  I was 
sure  you  would  do  nothing  to  create  embarrassment ; 
and  that  if  the  state  of  your  health  should  induce  you 
finally  to  come  to  such  a resolution,  you  would  be 
easily  induced  to  suspend  the  execution  of  your 
intention. 

“ Ilis  observation  on  the  subject  of  the  prize-money 
business  is  not  material. 

“ I shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  return  me  the  letter. 

“ I am,  yours  ever, 

“ Bathurst.” 

Mr.  Perceval  to  Lord  Bathurst. 

{Enclosed  in  the  foregoing .) 

“ Downing  Street,  March  8th,  1812. 

“ My  dear  Lord, 

“ I return  your  memorandum  of  the  result  of  the 
conversations  which  have  passed  between  you,  Rose 
and  myself,  on  the  subject  of  his  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  It  contains  nothing 
but  what  I understand  to  be  the  fair  result  of  those 
conversations,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  a note  of 
Rose’s  respecting  some  future  arrangement  of  the 
interests  of  Greenwich  Hospital  in  prize-money,  of 
which  proposed  arrangement  I do  not  recollect  to  have 
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heard  before,  and  which  I do  not  sufficiently  under- 
stand, on  the  first  statement  of  it,  to  feel  confident  that 
it  ought  to  be  adopted.  But  although  your  memo- 
randum contains  nothing  more  than  what  is  the  fair 
result  of  those  conversations,  yet  it  omits  much  which 
I think  is  necessary  to  give  them  their  true  character ; 
at  least,  it  would  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  my  feelings 
if  that  memorandum  were,  without  anything  more,  to 
remain  as  a record  or  history  of  the  conversations 
themselves.  I hope,  therefore,  you  will  have  no  objec- 
tion to  engraft  into  your  memorandum  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  the  conversations  arose.  For 
with  my  sincere  regard  and  respect  for  Rose  personally, 
with  the  sense  I entertain  of  personal  obligations  to 
him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  assisted  me  ever 
since  I have  been  in  my  present  situation,  and  with 
the  feeling  I have  of  the  great  value  of  his  public  and 
official  services,  I should  be  extremely  sorry  that 
in  a paper  which  I am  to  sanction,  as  containing  a 
true  account  of  his  resignation,  it  should  be  left  in 
doubt  with  whom  the  idea  of  that  resignation 
originated.  I am  sure  when  you  consider,  not  only 
his  claims  upon  me  personally,  but  his  claims  upon 
every  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt,  arising  out  of  his  long 
attached,  confidential,  and  useful  services  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
you  will  easily  enter  into  my  feelings,  which  make  me 
most  anxious  to  have  it  remembered  that  the  idea  of 
his  resignation  did  not  originate  with  me ; that  his 
desire  to  resign,  founded  on  the  apprehension  of  the 
effect  upon  his  health  of  continual  labour  and  fatigue 
in  the  public  service,  was  communicated  from  you  to 
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me,  and  that  I had  begged  you  to  parry,  at  least  for 
the  time,  the  execution  of  his  purpose  of  resignation ; 
as  at  that  time  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  would  be 
attended  with  considerable  inconvenience  to  the 
Government;  although,  at  no  very  remote  period,  I 
certainly  felt  that  his  office,  as  he  was  himself  desirous 
of  leaving  it,  might  open  to  me  the  means  of  forming 
an  arrangement  beneficial  to  the  public  service. 

“ Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  consideration 
arose  of  making  an  arrangement  to  admit  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  and  some  of  his  friends  into  the  Government ; — 
which  arrangement,  but  for  Rose’s  proposal,  only  ap- 
peared to  me  practicable  through  the  retirement  of 
Ryder,  I certainly  felt  that  I was  not  only  at  liberty,  but 
that  I was  contributing  to  Rose’s  own  purposes,  which 
you  had  communicated  by  message  from  him  to  me, 
when  I opened  the  discussion  with  himself  as  to  the  mode 
and  time  of  his  retirement,  and  the  convenience  which 
would  result  to  me  from  it.  When,  however,  I found 
from  you  that  you  collected  from  his  report  of  my 
conversation  with  him,  that  he  was  indeed  perfectly 
ready,  in  compliance  with  what  he  found  to  be  con- 
venient for  my  arrangements,  most  good-humouredly, 
to  retire  immediately,  yet  that  he  would,  but  for  the 
consideration  of  that  convenience,  have  preferred 
waiting  to  the  end  of  the  session ; the  same  feeling 
which  would  have  prevented  me  from  entertaining  the 
idea  of  my  originating  the  proposal  of  his  resignation, 
did  not  suffer  me  to  hesitate  a moment  in  re- 
linquishing the  notion  of  that  resignation  being 
immediate,  and  of  determining  to  postpone  the  period 
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for  executing  that  part  of  the  arrangement  which  was 
to  depend  on  his  office,  till  the  time  when  Rose’s  own 
deliberate  view  of  the  subject  would  render  his  retire- 
ment perfectly  agreeable  to  himself. 

“ If,  in  consequence  of  these  remarks,  you  will 
insert  into  your  memorandum  a representation  of  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  the  conversation  referred 
to  originated,  I can  have  no  objection  to  the  statement 
itself.  I am  sorry  to  give  you  this  trouble,  but  I am 
sure  it  would  disappoint  your  object  iu  recording  any 
part  of  the  transaction  if  your  statement  does  not 
include  the  parts  so  essential  to  my  justification,  not 
in  proposing  (as  might  appear  to  have  been  the  case 
from  your  paper  as  it  now  stands)  but  in  accepting 
Rose’s  resignation. 

“If you  should  wish  to  show  this  letter  to  Rose,  as 
accounting  for  any  alteration  you  may  have  to  make 
in  your  memorandum,  I cannot  have  the  least  objec- 
tion to  his  seeing  it. 

“ I am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  most  truly, 

“ (Signed)  S.  Perceval. 

“In  reading  over  this  letter,  I think  I ought  to  add 
that  I was  certainly  desirous  of  avoiding,  if  I could, 
the  necessity  of  accepting  Ryder’s  offer  of  resignation 
to  accommodate  my  arrangeuients ; but  what  I wish 
to  be  remembered  is,  that  I had  not  contemplated  the 
idea  of  avoiding  that  necessity  by  means  of  Rose’s 
office,  till  his  offer  to  resign  it,  on  personal  considera- 
tions of  his  own,  had  appeared  to  open  the  way  to  so 
doing,  without  any  interference  with  his  wishes  ; but, 
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on  the  contrary,  by  a compliance  with  them.  And  I 
am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  recollect,  and  to 
record  in  your  paper,  that,  although  what  I understood 
from  you  was  only  that  Rose  wished  to  postpone  the 
execution  of  his  purpose  of  resigning  till  the  end  of 
the  session,  or  about  that  time,  yet  I distinctly  stated 
to  you,  that  if,  from  finding  his  health  improved,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  he  wished  to  relinquish  the  idea  of 
resigning  altogether,  I was  so  far  from  having  any  idea 
of  taking  him  at  his  first  word,  and  of  catching  at 
his  offer,  that  I was  determined  not  to  accept  his 
resignation  at  all,  unless,  upon  his  deliberate  review  of 
the  subject,  he  continued  still  to  desire,  for  his  own 
sake,  that  it  should  take  place. 

“ He  may  think  it  strange  that  I have  not  men- 
tioned the  subject  to  him  since  our  first  conversation. 
I wish,  therefore,  you  would  tell  him  that  I avoided 
talking  to  him  upon  it  purposely,  because  I thought 
he  would  naturally  feel  himself  much  more  at  case  in 
explaining  himself  fully  through  you  than  in  a direct 
communication  with  me.” 

Mr.  Rose  to  Lord  Bathurst. 

“Old  Palace  Yard,  March  8th,  1812. 

“ Mr  dear  Lord, 

“ I found  your  letter,  including  Mr.  Perceval’s, 
on  my  table  when  I came  home  from  a late  ride  at 
six  o’clock,  and  had  not  time  even  to  read  the  letter 
attentively  before  I dressed  for  dinner.  On  the  best 
consideration  that  I can  give  it  this  evening,  I have 
reason  to  regret  that  anything  should  have  induced 
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you  to  propose  a memorandum  being  made  on  the 
subject  of  my  resignation.  I expressed  that  to  you 
yesterday,  and  it  is  my  anxious  request  to  you  now, 
that  the  one  you  prepared  may  be  burnt,  as  abso- 
lutely useless.  I shall  write  to  Mr.  Perceval,  to  state 
to  him  my  wish  to  resign  in  an  unqualified  manner, 
to  put  him  perfectly  at  ease,  as  to  his  having  sug- 
gested it,  which  he  never  conveyed  the  remotest  idea 
of  previously  to  the  communication  from  me  through 
you.  The  determination  certainly  originated  with 
myself ; with  which,  however,  the  state  of  my  health, 
as  I admitted  to  you,  had  not  much  to  do ; that  having 
been  much  improved  within  the  last  few  months. 
I think,  from  Mr.  Perceval’s  statement,  he  must  have 
misunderstood  you  with  respect  to  my  preferring  to 
defer  my  resignation  to  the  end  of  the  session,  as 
I had  no  wish  to  protract  it,  unless  that  should 
be  desirable  to  him ; which  misconception  you  seem 
to  be  aware  of.  If  I could  have  accomplished  the 
object  I alluded  to  respecting  naval  prise-money, 
I should  have  liked  to  have  remained  two  or  tliree 
months  later ; but  difficulties  have  since  appeared  to 
me  to  be  in  the  way  of  that,  and  I am  desirous  to  be 
set  at  liberty  whenever  it  shall  be  convenient  for 
Mr.  Perceval  to  make  his  arrangements ; not  meaning, 
nevertheless,  to  urge  him  to  that  inconveniently. 

“ I atn,  &c. 

“ I have  written  this  letter  in  much  haste,  thinking 
an  early  explanation  due  to  Mr.  Perceval ; but  I can- 
not close  it  without  adding  how  deeply  I feel  your 
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kindness  towards  me  respecting  what  has  passed 
relative  to  my  retiring,  of  which  I shall  retain  a lasting 
remembrance.” 


[The  death  of  Mr.  Perceval  left  his  Government  a 
headless  corpse,  wherefore  the  Prince  Regent  gave 
full  authority  to  Lord  Wellesley  to  form  a new  Ad- 
ministration as  best  he  might ; a task  which  he  under- 
took earnestly  and  with  much  disinterestedness : for 
he  required  no  office  for  himself,  if  that  was  the  only 
obstacle.  And  first,  he  proposed  certain  terms  to  the 
now  defunct  Cabinet,  which  they  rejected  unanimously, 
as  contrary  to  their  principles,  though  they  were  so 
vaguely  worded  as  might  entrap  many  a conscience. 
After  this  repulse  Lord  Wellesley  betook  himself  to  the 
Whigs,  and  they  seemed  to  have  a very  reasonable 
prospect  of  returning  once  more  to  power ; but  their 
arbitrary  temper,  which  insisted  on  interfering  with 
many  of  the  household  appointments,  and  their  aversion 
to  coalesce  with  any  whom  they  could  not  hold  in  sub- 
jection, defeated  every  attempt.  The  Prince,  there- 
fore, had  no  option  but  to  reanimate  the  late  Cabinet 
unconditionally,  and  to  rely  upon  the  support  of  the 
country,  which  was  disgusted  by  the  haughty  ambi- 
tion of  the  Whigs.  It  w'as  on  this  occasion  that 
Sheridan  observed,  they  had  built  up  a wall  to  knock 
out  their  own  brains  against  it.  Lord  Bathurst  com- 
municated a short  summary  of  the  negotiations  to 
Mr.  Rose  in  the  following  letter. — Ed.] 
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Lord  Bathurst  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Portman  Square,  May  24th. 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ Canning  called  upon  Lord  Liverpool,  by  desire 
of  Lord  Wellesley,  to  know  if  he,  or  any  of  the  present 
Administration  were  inclined  to  belong  to  the  Admi- 
nistration now  forming  ? The  basis  of  this  new  Ad- 
ministration was  stated  to  be,  the  taking  into  serious 
and  immediate  consideration  the  Catholic  claims,  in 
order  to  come  to  a final  and  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  them ; and  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  Peninsula 
with  the  best  means  of  the  country.  You  will  observe 
that  each  of  these  principles  are  conveniently  lax  in 
the  expression.  The  answer  which  we  gave  last  night, 
was,  that  all  of  us  thought  we  were  bound  to  decline, 
especially  after  recent  events,  to  accept  the  proposal 
of  belonging  to  an  Administration  to  be  formed  by 
Lord  Wellesley. 

“ Canning  informed  Lord  Liverpool,  that  Lord 
Wellesley  had  made  a similar  proposal  to  Lord  Moira, 
and  Lord  Grey.  There  is,  I understand,  no  conclu- 
sion. I believe  that  Lord  Wellesley  has  also  seen 
Lord  Grenville.  I should  have  added,  that,  in  the 
proposal  made  by  Canning  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  in 
that  made  to  Lords  Grey  and  Moira,  it  is  stated  that 
with  respect  to  offices,  there  is  none  claimed  by  Lord 
Wellesley.  I think  the  Opposition  will  take  him  at 
his  word. 

“ You  are  at  full  liberty  to  mention  the  whole  of 
this.  “ Yours,  ever  sincerely, 

“ Bathurst.” 
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[The  following  letters  between  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Paymaster  of  the  Navy  reflect 
so  much  credit  upon  them,  not  so  much  in  their 
private  capacity  as  in  the  light  of  servants  of  the 
Crown  responsible  to  public  opinion,  that  they  alone 
would  justify  the  publication  of  this  correspondence ; 
because  they  show'  (of  which  English  jealousy  of 
power  is  apt  to  be  incredulous),  that  as  much  atten- 
tion was  paid  (at  least  under  a Conservative  Admini- 
stration) to  the  claims  of  the  poorer  and  most  power- 
less members  of  the  community,  as  to  those  w'ho 
enjoyed  the  greatest  share  of  wealth  and  influence. — 
Ed.] 

Lord  Melville  to  Mr.  Rose. 

[Private.] 

"Admiralty,  16th  Sept.  1814, 

“ Dear  Rose, 

“ I do  not  trouble  you  with  the  inclosed  from 
any  special  consideration  of  the  particular  case,  but, 
as  a specimen  for  your  information  of  a considerable 
and  increased  number  w hich  I have  of  late  received. 
The  circumstance  may  be  accidental,  and  I have 
little  doubt  that  the  several  instances  may  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for ; but  though  this  is  undoubt- 
edly the  case  in  some  of  them,  on  their  own  showing, 
yet  there  are  many  where  the  parties  appear  to  have 
done  all  that  wras  required  of  them  and  to  have  been 
left  afterwards  in  ignorance  (notwithstanding  re- 
peated applications)  of  the  causes  which  prevented 
their  recovering  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  due. 
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In  an  office  like  yours, — in  the  business  and  corre- 
spondence of  which  the  meanest  cottager  in  the  king- 
dom, and  a multitude  of  them,  may  be  personally  in- 
terested,— I know  too  well  your  general  sentiments  on 
such  matters  not  to  be  persuaded  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  it  fit  and  proper,  even  at  some 
moderate  expense  to  the  public,  that  satisfaction 
should,  if  possible,  be  given  to  those  classes  of  the 
people,  and  that  they  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
their  concerns  are  not  neglected.  I have  no  doubt 
that  real  neglect  does  not  occur;  but  it  is  very 
desirable  that  there  should  not  even  be  the  appear- 
ance of  it. 

“ I have  nothing  further  to  add,  except  to  apo- 
logize for  this  intrusion ; but  I thought  it  right  to 
state  the  matter  for  your  information.  On  your  return 
to  town,  you  will  probably  examine  into  the  subject, 
with  a view  to  ascertain  whether  in  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  Pay  Office,  which  have  the  charge  of 
that  correspondence,  the  business  is  conducted  to 
your  own  satisfaction. 

“ Believe  me  always  yours  most  truly, 

“ Melville.” 

Mr.  Rose  to  Lord  Melville. 

“ Cuffnells,  Sept.  18th,  1814. 

“ Mr  dear  Lord, 

“ I receive  your  letter  of  the  1 5th,  which  did  not 
reach  me  till  yesterday  (as  I am  quite  sure  it  was  meant) 
as  a mark  of  personal  kindness  and  attention  to  me ; but 
having  assured  you  of  that,  with  the  most  perfect  sin- 
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cerity,  I feel  it  indispensably  necessary,  in  my  own 
vindication,  to  state  to  you  the  indefatigable  pains  I 
have  incessantly  taken  from  almost  the  first  day  of  my 
entering  on  my  office  to  give  the  fullest  possible  satis- 
faction to  the  seamen  in  his  Majesty’s  service,  and  to 
the  relations  of  those  who  have  died  in  it. 

“ Very  soon  after  my  appointment  to  the  Treasurer- 
ship  I sent  to  every  parochial  clergyman  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  the  number  of  15,000  or 
16,000,  complete  information  of  the  steps  necessary 
to  be  taken  by  any  of  their  parishioners  who  might 
have,  or  who  might  suppose  they  had,  claims  to  wages 
or  prize-money,  due  for  the  services  of  themselves  or 
of  deceased  relatives. 

“ I then  gave  the  most  positive  orders,  accompanied 
by  strong  assurances  of  my  severe  displeasure  if  they 
should  not  be  complied  with,  for  insuring  early  answers 
to  all  applications;  and  finding  these  ineffectual,  from 
not  knowing  on  whom  individually  to  fix  blame,  where 
there  was  an  appearance  of  neglect,  I divided  the  alphabet 
amongst  the  clerks  in  the  inspection  branch,  assigning 
to  each  certain  letters  in  it,  that  I might  know  with 
whom  the  responsibility  rested,  who  should  not  perform 
his  duty.  That  has  been  followed  up  by  mulcts  (which 
perhaps  I had  no  right  to  impose)  and  reprimands.  At 
one  time  I had  the  whole  branch  into  my  room,  and  stated 
to  them,  in  the  most  impressive  terms  I could  find 
language  to  express  myself  in,  my  fixed  determination 
to  dismiss  the  first  person  against  whom  a well-founded 
complaint  should  be  made ; on  which  I had  remon- 
strances for  having  disgraced  the  branch. 

von.  II.  L L 
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“ I can  say,  with  confidence,  that  there  is  not  a 
man  in  existence  who  feels  a more  lively  anxiety  to 
do  what  is  required  of  him  in  any  department,  than  I 
do  to  give  the  most  entire  satisfaction  to  the  officers 
and  seamen  in  the  navy,  in  order  to  which  1 have  not 
confined  myself  to  official  orders  and  regulations,  but 
have  given  up  a very  large  portion  of  my  time  at 
home  for  the  attainment  of  that  object.  Not  a letter 
is  addressed  to  me,  either  to  Palace  Yard  or  here — of 
which  there  are  hundreds  in  a year— that  is  not  answered 
by  myself,  in  my  own  writing ; and  when  personal 
applications  are  made  at  either,  which  are  numerous, 
the  parties  never  go  from  my  door  without  my 
seeing  them,  and  very  seldom  without  money ; in  many 
instances  sufficient  to  carry  them  home  when  they  have 
unnecessarily  come  from  a distance.  My  servants 
have  general  orders,  never,  under  any  pressure  of 
business,  to  refuse  admittance  to  seamen  or  their  rela- 
tives ; or,  indeed,  to  any  poor  inquiring  person.  I 
have,  sometimes,  picked  up  stragglers  in  the  country 
and  maintained  them  till  I could  ascertain  whether  I 
could  be  useful  to  them,  either  in  getting  them  prize- 
money  or  obtaining  admission  for  them  into  Greenwich 
Hospital,  of  which  the  Secretary,  but  more  especially 
the  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  can 
afford  ample  testimony.  In  short,  officially  and  pri- 
vately, I have  left  nothing  undone  that  I thought  could 
contribute  to  the  advantage  or  the  protection  of  the 
seamen ; and  I am  not  without  a hope  that  justice  is 
done  to  me  by  every  officer  in  the  navy  with  whom  I 
have  had  correspondence.  I have,  by  the  aid  of  a law 
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I brought  in,  punished  frauds  of  every  description 
practised  upon  the  seamen,  even  in  cases  where  only 
larger  prices  have  been  exacted  than  ought  to  have 
been  for  articles  sold  to  them. 

“ I will  make  no  invidious  comparison  with  what  has 
been  done  in  former  Treasurerships  to  satisfy  those 
who  have  irresistible  claims  on  the  person  holding  my 
office ; and  I should  think  it  contemptibly  ostentatious 
to  refer  gratuitously  to  my  own  exertions.  It  is  purely 
to  persuade  your  Lordship,  if  I can,  that  I have  per- 
formed my  duty  most  zealously  and  conscientiously.  I 
know  your  partiality  to  me  leads  you  to  think  I have 
not  intentionally  neglected  anything  on  the  subject  of 
your  letter,  but  1 am  desirous  of  convincing  you  that 
all  that  is  possible  has  been  done,  unless  the  appoint- 
ment of  a clerk  to  be  at  the  elbow  of  the  Paymaster  to 
assist  him,  overloaded  as  he  is  with  his  business,  can 
be  found  useful.  You  are  aware  that  a measure  is 
now  in  progress,  with  the  approbation  of  your  Board, 
for  giving  satisfactory  information  to  persons  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  prevent  their  ever  having  the  trouble, 
or  being  put  to  the  expense,  of  repairing  to  London  for 
it,  which  will  be  attended  with  a saving  to  myself,  as 
well  as  advantage  to  them.  With  a view  to  assisting 
them,  I had  become  a member  of  a new  institution  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  Irish. 

“ The  cases  which  have  been  sent  from  the  Admiralty 
have  invariably  been  investigated  under  my  own  care, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  was  not  one 
where  1 found  just  ground  for  blame.  In  some  in- 
stances reports  were  made  to  their  Lordships;  but 
h h 2 
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latterly  that  was  omitted,  under  an  impression  that 
reliance  could  be  placed]  on  my  attention.  I shall, 
however,  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  a special 
report  being  made  on  each  reference  if  that  should  be 
desired. 

“ I know  that  complaints  of  neglect  in  my  office 
have  been  so  frequent  as  to  obtain  some  degree  of 
credit.  I will,  therefore,  certainly  transmit  to  your 
Board  all  the  proceedings  I have  had  on  the  subject, 
without  any  reference  to  your  private  letter ; and  I wish 
my  doing  so  may  lead  to  my  receiving  assistance  from 
any  quarter,  which  I should  be  heartily  thankful  for. 
I am  under  one  difficulty,  no  light  one,  which  I fear 
you  cannot  relieve  me  from. 

“ I have  only  to  add,  that  if  I could  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  my  going  to  London  would  have  a chance 
of  enabling  me  to  devise  further  means  for  effecting 
the  object  I have  so  anxiously  endeavoured  to  obtain, 
I should  think  myself  utterly  unjustifiable  if  I were  to 
remain  here  eight-aud-forty  hours.  While  here  I am 
far  from  being  idle,  for  hardly  a day  passes  in  which 
I am  not  in  correspondence  with  the  Paymaster,  about 
whom  I have  written  you  a separate  letter  of  this 
date.” 


The  Earl  op  Walsingham  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ Staines,  Nov.  12th,  1814. 

“ Mr  dear  Sir, 

“ Nothing  can  be  more  obliging  than  your  letter 
to  me  upon  signing  the  address  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
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or  more  friendly  than  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
yourself  upon  the  occasion. 

“ What  are  the  merits  that  would  not  be  more  than 
amply  rewarded  by  such  an  address  ? Indeed,  I know 
no  instance  where  our  indulgent  masters  have  signified 
their  kind  and  flattering  approbation  in  lessons  which 
should  make  a more  deep  impression  upon  a grateful 
and  feeling  mind. 

“ The  unanimity  which  I have  always  experienced 
from  the  House,  is  indeed,  as  you  say,  not  only  con- 
soling to  myself,  but  most  encouraging  to  my  successor, 
who,  I am  sure,  will  deserve  and  obtain  the  confidence 
of  the  House. 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  wishes 
respecting  my  health.  I suffer  nothing  from  pain 
when  I keep  clear  of  gout ; but  I fear  I cannot 
expect  to  recover  the  use  of  my  limbs. 

“ Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

“ Most  truly,  yours, 

“ Walsingham.” 


1815,  1816,  1817. 

[During  these  three  years,  Mr.  Rose’s  activity  was 
subsiding  into  the  grave.  Still  there  were  some 
points  of  policy  in  the  administration  of  our  domes- 
tic affairs  which  gave  him  so  much  disquietude, 
that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  remonstrate.  The 
proposed  alteration  in  the  corn  laws,  and  the  question 
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of  parting  with  the  property-tax,  gave  much  occupa- 
tion to  his  thoughts  ; and  his  remarks  were  thankfully 
acknowledged  by  Lord  Liverpool.  On  these  two 
topics  he  spoke  in  Parliament,  and  printed  his 
speeches ; from  which  it  appears,  that  on  the  first  of 
them  he  was  on  the  popular  side,  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  would  now  be  understood;  free  trade  in 
corn  was  a thing  of  which  nobody  then  dreamed. 
Hut  he  was  opposed  to  a very  unwise  attempt  made 
by  the  landowners  to  obtain  extravagantly  high 
prices.  The  people  of  Southampton  petitioned  him 
to  oppose  that  project ; and  as  he  considered  himself 
the  locum  tenens  of  his  son,  the  representative  of  that 
borough,  who  was  then  our  ambassador  at  Berlin,  he 
readily  consented  to  their  wish.  He  held  that  the 
grower  of  corn  should  be  very  effectually  protected  to 
the  extent  of  the  price  being  high  enough  to  insure 
his  being  able  to  pay  a fair  rent,  and  to  have  a 
reasonable  profit  for  himself;  but  when  that  should 
be  secured,  the  consumer  should  then  have  every 
possible  facility  of  supply  at  a price  not  exceeding 
the  protecting  one.  The  same  sentiments,  which 
in  those  days  were  very  liberal,  he  repeated  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Curwen,  and  concluded  with  a few 
remarks  upon  a subject  which  is  now  exciting  much 
attention. 

“ I have  long,”  he  says,  “ thought  with  you,  that  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
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provisions  raised  within  the  kingdom,  but  I have 
never  been  able  to  devise  any  possible  means  of 
attaining  that  object ; and  I am  perfectly  aware  that 
the  mode  suggested  by  you  is  not  a practicable  one. 
If  there  was  in  the  clergy  a more  ready  disposition  to 
be  active  in  matters  out  of  the  immediate  line  of  their 
duty,  than  after  repeated  experience  I have  found  in 
part  of  them,  there  would  still  be  a powerful  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  your  plan.  I mean  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  the  farmers  giving  to  the  clergy  a true 
account  of  the  various  articles  of  produce  raised  by 
them,  for  reasons  too  obvious  for  me  to  enter  into  any 
details.” 

Mr.  Curwen’s  plan  of  turning  the  clergy  into  clerks 
of  the  Treasury  employed  in  collecting  agricultural 
statistics,  and  the  rejection  of  that  plan,  not  on 
account  of  its  impropriety,  but  its  inefficiency,  are 
remarkable  proofs  of  the  disposition  prevalent  at  that 
time  to  view  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  as 
servants  of  the  State,  rather  than  as  servants  of  a 
higher  Master,  and  to  exact  secular  services  from 
them  inconsistent  'with  their  spiritual  functions.  And 
in  this  case  nothing  could  have  been  devised  more 
likely  to  engender  suspicion  and  dislike  towards 
them  in  the  minds  of  their  agricultural  parishioners. 
On  the  other  subject,  Mr.  Rose  was  not  on  the  popular 
side,  for  he  was  in  favour  of  the  property-tax.  He  held, 
what  many  still  hold,  that  if  it  could  be  made  less 
vexatious  on  some  points,  it  would  be  the  fairest,  the 
cheapest,  and  the  most  productive  of  all  taxes. 
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Writing  on  this  subject  to  Lord  Liverpool,  he  says: 
— “ I can  wish  nothing  more  ardeutly  than  that  I 
may  prove  to  be  mistaken  in  the  opinion  I have 
stated  respecting  the  impracticability  of  finding  pro- 
ductive taxes  to  an  amount  equal  to  one  half  of  that 
on  property.  1 will  only  say  now  that  1 could  not 
have  thought  myself  justified  in  expressing  that  to 
you  without  having  previously  considered  most  de- 
liberately every  article  of  consumption  subject  to 
duties  of  excise  and  customs,  and  also  the  other 
sources  of  revenue ; to  some  of  which  large  additions 
may  certainly  be  made.  In  the  event  of  these  proving 
more  vexatious  to  individuals  than  the  property-tax, 
they  may  be  truly  told  they  have  made  their  choice. 
My  apprehension  is  that  the  present  revenue,  even  in 
the  assessed  taxes  least  of  all  liable  to  evasion,  may 
be  injured  to  a very  great  amount  by  increase.” 
Lord  Liverpool’s  answer  to  this  remonstrance,  shows 
how  the  cool  judgment  of  the  veteran  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  questions 
of  finance,  failed  to  move  those  who  bore  the  respon- 
sibility of  confronting  the  ignorant  impatience  of 
taxation  in  Parliament,  and  were  constrained  to  act 
contrary  to  their  own  judgment  by  a force  superior  to 
their  own — the  force  of  public  opinion. — Ed.] 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Rose. 

[Private^] 

“Mr  DEAR  Sir,  “Fife  House,  2d  Feb.  1818. 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter, 
which  T received  yesterday.  I will  fairly  own  to  you 
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that  I believe  it  will  be  the  determination  of  Govern- 
ment not  to  press  the  renewal  of  the  property-tax. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  on  that 
question,  I very  much  doubt  whether  it  could  be 
carried  with  any  modifications.  But  I am  quite  con- 
fident that  there  would  be  no  end  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  w'e  should  involve  ourselves  by  any  attempt, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  modify  this  tax  ; and 
that  it  is  far  better  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether,  and  to 
look  to  it  as  a resource  hereafter,  in  case  an  exigency 
should  arise  which  might  render  it  desirable  to  resort  to 
it,  than  to  attempt  to  new  model  it  at  present,  with  all 
the  prejudice  which  unfortunately  exists  against  it. 
If  we  could  have  preserved  it  as  it  now  stands  for 
one  year,  at  ten  per  cent.,  or  for  three  or  four  years 
at  five  per  cent.,  it  would  have  been  a great  relief  to 
our  financial  system. 

“ I am,  with  great  truth,  my  dear  Sir, 

“ Yours  very  faithfully, 

“ Liverpool.” 


[The  following  extract  of  a humourous  letter  from 
Sir  William  Grant  must  not  be  omitted,  written  after 
the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  voted 
to  him  for  the  distinguished  ability  with  which  he 
had  discharged  his  office,  and  when  the  English  of 
every  grade  in  society  were  flocking  over  to  Paris, 
after  the  peace  of  1815. — Ed.] 
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Sir  William  Grant  to  Mr.  Rose. 

“ London,  10th  Nov.  1815. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ The  thanks  of  the  House  came  upon  me  very 
much  by  surprise,  and  I have  not  yet  ceased  marvel- 
ling how  I,  who  ought  naturally  to  have  been  the 
thankcr,  should  have  to  sustain  the  character  of  the 
thankee.  However,  if  to  have  experienced  a great 
deal  of  hospitality,  and  carried  away  a great  deal  of 
health,  be  merits,  mine  are  certainly  considerable ; 
and  if  thanks  be  due  to  such  desert,  I shall  be  always 
very  well  disposed  to  earn  and  receive  them. 

“ In  the  legal  world  I find  little  that  is  new,  unless 
it  may  be  so  reckoned  that  three  or  four  of  our 
Masters  in  Chancery  have  been  at  Paris.  Jckyll  says 
that  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  discovered  them, 
he  took  them  for  antiques  stolen  from  England,  and 
insisted  on  having  them  cased  up,  and  sent  back  at 
the  time  of  the  general  emballage.  This  accounts  for 
the  concern  the  English  troops  took  in  the  business. 

Chambre,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  retire.  Heath, 
now  eighty-four,  says  that  some  years  hence  he  shall 
probably  do  the  same. 

“ I remain,  my  dear  Sir,  most  truly  yours, 

“W.  Grant.” 


[On  the  13th  of  January,  1818,  Mr.  Rose  died  at 
Cuffnells,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age;  and 
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his  death  was  notified  by  Lord  Castlereagli  to  his  son 
at  Berlin,  in  the  following  very  kind  and  considerate 
letter. — Ed.] 

Lord  Castlekeagh  to  Sir  George  Rose.  . 

[ Private .] 

“ My  DEAR  SlR  m London,  16th  Juii.  1818, 

“ Although  the  advanced  age  at  which  your 
father  had  arrived,  and  the  visible  shock  which  his 
health  had  sustained  in  the  course  of  last  year,  must 
have  prepared  your  mind  for  the  melancholy  event  of 
which  the  present  messenger  will  be  the  bearer,  yet 
I know  how  deeply  you  will  feel  the  loss  of  a father 
whom  you  valued  so  much.  It  must  be  no  small 
consolation  to  you,  however,  to  know  that  you  will 
not  have  to  grieve  alone,  but  that  the  public  generally, 
and  many,  many  friends,  amongst  whom  I beg  very 
sincerely  to  be  ranked,  will  long  continue  to  regard 
his  loss. 

“ The  letters  which  I transmit  from  Cuffnells  will 
no  doubt  convey  to  you  all  the  particulars  of  your 
father’s  last  moments,  and  as  I am  sure  your  imme- 
diate presence  in  England  must  be  necessary,  both  for 
the  relief  of  your  personal  feelings  and  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  your  family  affairs,  I lose  no  time  in  despatch- 
ing a messenger  to  apprize  you  of  this  much  to  be 
lamented  event,  and  to  convey  to  you  the  necessary 
authority  for  coming  to  England,  leaving  the  mission 
in  Mr.  Douglas’s  charge. 

“ With  a very  cordial  participation  in  the  affliction 
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which  you  will  experience,  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
with  sincere  regard, 

“ Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

“ Castlereagh.” 


[Having  now  followed  Mr.  Rose  from  his  cradle  to 
his  tomb,  through  the  scanty  memorials  which  he  has 
left  behind,  let  us  mix  for  a brief  space  with  the 
mourners  who  regretted  the  loss  of  the  useful  and 
distinguished  character  who  had  just  passed  away 
from  the  stage  of  life.  His  contemporaries  were  the 
best  judges  of  his  value,  and  they  have  added  their 
testimony  to  that  of  the  high-minded  statesman  which 
has  just  been  given.  A writer  in  the  Hampshire 
newspaper  of  that  year  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms — 
“ As  an  old  and  respected  inhabitant  of  this  county,  we 
are  called  to  speak  of  him  as  a private  man.  The  lists 
of  subscribers  to  the  patriotic  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  county  are  the  best  proofs  of  his  benevo- 
lence, which  prompted  him  to  be  always  ready  to 
contribute  to  them ; and  his  unostentatious  and 
unobtrusive  interference  wherever  he  could  be  useful 
proved  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  feelings.  His  whole  life  was  active,  laborious,  and 
useful,  and  his  death  will  be  greatly  felt  and  regretted. 
In  his  will  he  left  10«.  to  every  man  attending  divine 
service  either  at  Lyndhurst  or  at  Christ  Church  on 
the  Sunday  after  his  funeral,  who  was  poor  enough  to 
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accept  of  it.  We  must  not  omit  the  high  satisfaction 
with  which  he  declares  that  his  children  never  gave 
him  an  hour’s  pain.”  Another  writer  portrays  his  cha- 
racter most  correctly.  “ It  was  he  who  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  putting  down  smuggling,  and  improving 
the  income  of  the  state  by  decreasing  the  amount  of 
duties  exacted  at  the  Custom  House.  . . . His  love 
of  order,  his  attention  to  details,  his  regularity  and 
sober  habits  extended  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Long- 
room  ; and  all  the  public  boards  were  kept  on  the 
alert  by  his  vigilance  and  industry.  ...  As  a man 
of  business  he  was  indefatigable,  being  both  early  and 
late  at  his  desk,  and  consequently  an  invaluable 
acquisition  to  any  Administration.  While  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  retired  to  enjoy  their  pleasures, 
he  withdrew  to  his  office,  where  he  arranged  and  pre- 
pared everything  for  the  succeeding  days.  No  man 
of  his  time  was  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  this  country,  the  assistance 
which  they  wanted  from  the  state,  or  the  resources 
which  might  be  derived  from  them  in  return.  As  a 
Member  of  Parliament  he  proved  highly  serviceable  to 
the  public  on  a variety  of  occasions.  In  him  the  new 
and  excellent  system  of  Savings’  Banks  found  an 
active  friend  and  patron ; he  placed  the  property  of 
Friendly  Societies  under  the  protection  of  the  laws ; 
he  produced  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  and  thus  demonstrated  the  immense  increase 
of  our  population.  ...  As  a writer  he  did  not  aim 
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at  being  elegant  or  refined ; but  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  accurate  and  able,  although  somewhat  volumi- 
nous. ...  On  the  subjects  of  revenue,  commerce, 
and  finance,  he  was  a decided  optimist.  No  gloomy 
predictions  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  numerous 
pamphlets.  ...  In  the  worst  of  times  he  was 
accustomed  to  felicitate  the  nation  on  the  flourishing 
situation  of  our  commerce  and  finances.  Nor  was  he 
ever  at  a loss  to  reply  to  those  who  constantly 
augured  dismay,  ruin,  and  destruction  from  long  and 
expensive  wars.  His  speeches,  like  his  writings, 
although  somewhat  diffuse,  were  appropriate  and 
peculiar  to  himself ; they  were  unadorned  with  any 
tropes  or  similes;  he  never  affected  the  ludicrous  or 
satirical;  he  never  exhibited  the  sallies  of  a lively 
imagination  ; he  never  dazzled  his  auditors  by  any 
sudden  and  unexpected  burst  of  eloquence.  But  if 
cold,  he  was  correct ; if  monotonous,  deep ; and  if 
sometimes  prolix,  he  was  generally  clear,  unem- 
barrassed, and  comprehensible.  Thus,  while  many  of 
his  orations  smelt  of  the  lamp,  and  were  the  sole  pro- 
duce of  official  intercourse  and  calculation,  they  at 
least  displayed  great  accuracy  and  correctness,  and  as 
they  were  usually  supported  by  whole  columns  of 
figures,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  overcome  his  calcu- 
lations, or  set  his  arithmetic  at  defiance.”  1 

It  will  no  doubt  occur  to  every  serious  reader, 
that  eulogy  is  sadly  imperfect  in  which  all  mention  of 

1 Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1819,  p.  529. 
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religion  is  omitted.  Mr.  Rose  was  not  disposed  to 
make  a parade  of  his  Christianity  any  more  than  of 
his  charity ; but  there  is  much  incidental  evidence, 
not  only  that  he  observed  the  ordinances  of  religion 
himself,  but  that  he  was  anxious  to  impart  the  know- 
ledge of  it  to  others.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  Westminster  Auxiliary  Bible  Society, 
and  was  enrolled  amongst  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Hampshire  Bible  Society,  in  virtue  of  which  office  he 
presided  at  the  formation  of  a Branch  Society  at 
Southampton. 


THE  END. 
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K.  CLAY,  PRINTER,  BREAD  STREET  HILL. 
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